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TAI Sac 


* H E Oo R T” 


Or THE 


E A KR 


- Containing an Atcount of the 


Original of the Earth, 


And of all the. 


GENERAL CHANGES which it fork al- 


ready undergone, or is to undergo, till the 
_ CoNnSUM MAT ION of all Things 


1 


I Four Books. 


— 


Bi | Concerning the "03 E L U G E, 
II. Concerning 2 A R 4D B, 
III. The Burning of the WORL . 
IV. Th he New Heavens and New Earth. 


: | WITH 8 „„ 

A Gs of the THE ORY, and of its 

1 0h | eſpecially 1 in reference to Scripture 
EY 


The AvuTroR's Defence of the WORK, From 


bbe Exceptions of Mr. Warren, and * Examina- - 
1 tion f Nr. Keil. 5 


AND 


An ODE to the Author by Mr. 222 
3 "Yor. I 5 +. 


LONDON: 


ried for H. LinTor, at the Croſs-Keys — St. vun. 
OED ſtaus-Church in Fleet ſtreet. 
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Ad Inſigniſſium Virum 
. e , Ati 


0 N uſitatum carminis alitem, 
BURNETT k, | aus non humiles 
modos: 
vulgare plectrum, languidzque 
Reſpuis officium camænæ. 
＋ u mixta rerum ſemina conſcius, 
Molemque cernis diſlociabilem, 
| Ferramque concretam, & latentem 
Oceanum gremino capaci: 
Dum veritatem quærere pertiga 
Ignota pandis, ſollicitus parum 
Utcungqne ſtet commune yulgi 
Alrbitrium & popularis error. 
Auditur ingens continuò ir8gor, - 
Illapſa tellus lubrica deſerit 
Fundamina, & compage fractä 85 
Suppolitas gravis urget ondas. 


7 Impulſus 
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Ad Inſigniſſimum Virum 


Impulſus erumpit medius liquor, 


Terras aquarum effuſa licentia 5 


Claudit viciſſim: has inter orbis ; 
Reliquiz fluitant prioris. 


Nunc & recluſo carcere lucidam 


Balæna ſpectat ſolis imaginem, 
Stellaſque miratur natantes, 
Et tremulæ ſimulacra luaz. 
Quæ pompa vocum non imitabilis! 
We caleſcit ſpiritus ingeni! 
Ut tollis undas ! ut frementem 
Diluvii reprimis tumultum! 


Quis tam valenti pectore ferreus, 
Ut non tremiſcens & timido pede 


Incedat, orbis dum doloſi 
Detegis inſtabiles ruinas? 
Quin hæc cadentum fragmina montium 


Natura vultum ſumere ſimplicem 


Coget refingens, in priorem 
Mox iterum reditura formam. 


Nimbis rubentem ſulphureis Jovem 
Cernas; ut udis ſevit atrox Hyems 


| Incendiis, commune mundo 
Et populis meditata Buſtum ! 


Nudus liquentes plorat Athos nives, 
Et mox liqueſcens ipſe e e 


Fundit cacumen, dum per imas 
dgaxa fluunt reſoluta valles. 


Jamque 


W426 


\ 


P. FT oc BURNETTUM. LO 
 Jamque alta cœli mania corruunt, 
Et veſtra tandem pagina, (proh Akte * 

BURN ET TE, veſtra augebit ignes, 

Hen ſocio peritura mundo. 
Mox æqua tellus, mox ſubitus viror 
Ubique rident: En teretem Globum! 

En læta vernantis Favont 
£ Flamina, perpetuoſque flores! 
N 0 pettus ingens! O animum gravem, 
3 Mundi capacem ! fi bonus auguror, 
Te, noſtra quo tellus ſuperbit, 
Accipiet renovata civem. 


Jo. Adds en, cu Mogd. Oxon, i 1699: 
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To the LzanxeD | 
Dr. Thomas Burnet, 


AUTHOR of The Sacred Theory of 
the EARTH. 


I. 


O common Height the Maſs mu 15 . 
That wou'd thy Fame in Numbers 7 
* dare in humble Verſe adore, 
But riſe with thee above the Sky: | 
Zou ask a bold and bofty Strain, 5 
And what we meanly ſing, diſdain. N 


| A ODE t Dr. BURN ET. vii 

4 2 3 | oy II. 

Vou Nature's early Birth explore, 
Hier difſunited Frame 1 5 
| From what mix d Cauſe, and jarring Pozer, 

The Infant Earth to Being roſ e 

Huus, in her circling Boſom ſleep pp 

Th impriſoned Seas, and bounded Deep. 

Fr I 88 

Reſolvd great hidden Truths to trace, 

Each learned Fable you deſpiſe ; 
And, pleas d, enjoy the fam d Diſgrace, 
To think, and reaſon ſingly wile : 
Each Tale reject by Time allow'd, 
And nobly leave the erring Crowd: 
| Hark! 2 her weak Foundations tore, 
f | The burſting Earth aſunder flies, 
Ana, prop't by yielding Seas no more, 
Dye dreadful Crack alarms the Skies: 
M hoſe Arches rent, their Weight forego, 
Aud plunge in opening Gulfs below. 
Wo ruſbing from their watry Bed, 
\ The driving Waves diſdain a Shore ; 
| And with 78 7 Force oer ſpread 
That Orb, which check'd their Rage before 4 
13 n o'er the foamy Tide, 
Al Nature's floating Ruins ride. 


— - 2 


FI. New 


en eur. 
if VI. 


[|| New Heavens diſclos'd, the flver Train 
1  TheSuN beneath their Waves admire ; 
| And gliding thro the enlighten'd Main, 


| Gaze at each Star's diminiſh 'd Fire, 

1 Well pleas'd, the Mo O N' bright Orb en, 
. remoung along their azure Hay. 

q! ; Hor frons each . ! each Thought how great. ; 
1 With what an an you 7 2 FORD 

[I How ſhines each Fancy ! with what Feat 

1 Does every glowing Page ſurprise ] 

1 While [pouting Oceans upward Hou, 

4 Or F Jo Ink again to Caves below. £ 

1 VIII. 


As Nature's Doom you thus impart, 
' The moving Scene we ſearce endure ; 

But, , ſhrinking, ask our anxious Heart, 
7 on our Earth we tread ſecure ? 
Whoſe Fate, unmov'd, as you purſue, 
We ſtart and cremble but to view. 


| 
1 Zet theſe Remains We NOW behold, 6: — - 
Wo Mhich tow'ring once in Hills aroſe os 

1 Shall from a new and fairer Mould — 


A new and fairer Earth compoſe : 
Which to her Fate ſhall owe her Bloom, 


Aud bf more lovely from her Tomb. 
X. 748 


5 


An ODE 10 Dr. BURNET. 
Tet ſee This Beauteous Fabrict end, 
This /econd Pride of Fate expire; 
While guſhing from the Clouds deſcend 
f The burning Storm, the liquid Fire; 
| Where Worlds and Men conſuming le, 
Aud in one bright Conf! fi ion 4. 
NI. 
7 heir jd 7; ofs the Hills admire, 
No longer white with fleecy Dew : ; 
Aud as they moan the ſpreadins Fire, 
Add to the Flames diffolving too; 


While Rocks from melting Mountains flow, 
And roll in 2 Streams thro V. ales below. 


XII. 


nd N0wW the! kindbos 9 012 hich 
All Nature's mournful End proclaim: $ 
When thy great Wok x alas!) muſt die, 
And feed the rich viftorious Flame : | 
Give Vieour to the waſting Fire, 
And with the Www 1 TOO 50 0 N expire. 


Once more her Bloom the Earth » renews, 

 Smooth'd into green, eternal Vales; 

Her Glebe fill moiſt with fragrant Dews, 
Her Air ſill ww with balmy Gales : 
No Change her flow ry fer breed, 
Bat Spring s retire e, and Springs ace, 
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Xx An ODE to Dr. BURNET. 
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XIV. 


Oh jay, Thou Great, Thou ſacred Name, 


What Scenes Thy thoughtful Breaſt employ, 


Capacious as that mighty Frame 


Zuou raiſe with Eaſe, with Eaſe d grey 
Each World ſhall boaſt thy Fame; and You, 


Ibo charm'd the Ol p, ſhould grace the New, 
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| Excellent Majeſty. 


1 TI R, 
} r= = E W. found . 4 
18 1 


| Countries accrue to 2 


= _ the firſt Dilbo- 
very; and having retriev'd a 
| World that had * loſt for 
ſome thouſands of Years, out of 
the e of Man, and the 


Ne- 


The « Epiſtle D 


1 Records of Time, I thought it | 
my Duty to lay it at your Ma- 2 
jeſty's Feet. Iwill not enlarge 
your Dominions, *tis paſt and : 
gone; nor dare 1 fay it will en- | 
large your Thoughts; but I hope 
| it may gratify your Princely Cu- 
1 rioſity to read the Deſeription : 
of it, and ſee the Fate that at- 
tended it. = 
Wu have ſtill the woken” | 
. of that firſt World, 
and walk upon its Ruins; while | 
itt ſtood, there was the Seat of | 
= - Paradiſe, and the Scenes of the 
Golden Age; when it fell, it made] 
the Deluge; and this unſhapen 
Earth we now inhabit, is the 
Form it was found in when the 
Waters had retir'd, and the Þ 
dry Land appear d. Theſe | 
3 ba Things, 


Yo: © 


Extent of i it, 1s to reach to the 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


1 Things, Sir, I propoſe and pre- 


ſume to prove in the following 


| Treatiſe, which I willingly ſub 

mit to your Majeſty's Judgment 
and Cenſure; being very well 

ſatisfied, that if I had ſought a 

| Patron in all the Liſt of Kings, 
your Contemporaries, or in the 
Roll of your N obles of either 

| Order, 1 could not have found 

Þ a more competent Judge in a 

Þ Speculation of this Nature. Your 

| Majeſty's Sagacity, and happy 
Genius for natural Hiſtory, for 

| Obſervations and Remarks upon 
the Earth, the Heavens, and the 

| Sea, 184 better Preparation for 

: Inquiries of this Kind, than all 


che. dead Learning of the Schools. 


81x, This Theory, in the full 
laſt : 


my 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
laſt Period of the Earth, and 
the End of all Things; but this . 
firſt Volume takes in only ſo | 


much as is already paſt, from | 


the Origi in of the Ear th, to this i 


preſent Time and State of Na- 
ture. Jo deſcribe in like man- 
ner the Changes and Revolu- 
tions of Nature that are to 
come, and ſee thorough all ſuc- | 
ceeding Ages, will require a 
tteady and attentive Eye, and 
a Retreat from the Noiſe of 
the World; eſpecially ſo to | 
connect the Parts, and preſent | 
them all under one View, that | 
we may ſee, as in a Mirror, the 


ſeveral * of Nature, from 


firſt to laſt, throughout all the 


5 Circle of Succeſſions. 


Yourſ 


(VE 


| The Epiſtle . 
Your Majeſty having been 


| pleas'd to give Encouragement 
to this Tranſlation, I humbly 


$ | preſent it to your gracious Ac- 
ceptance. And *tis our Intereſt, 


| as well as Duty, in Diſquiſi- 


1 tions of this Nature, to addreſs 
our ſelves to your Majeſty, as 
| the Defender of our Philofophick 
. Liberties, againſt thole that 
would uſurp upon the funda- 
mental Privilege and Birth- 
right of Mankind, The Jree 
2 of Reaſon. Your Majeſty 
| hath always appear 'd the Koyal 
| Patron of Learning and the 
Sciences ; and *tis ſuitable to the 
| Greatneſs of a Princely Spirit 
to favour and promote whatſo- ² 
| ever tends to the Enlargement 
| of human Knowledge, and the 


Im. 


| The Eile Deidizernry.”. 


Improvement of human Nature. 
To be Good and Gractous, and 
a Lover of Knowledge, are, me- 
thinks, two of the moſt amiable | 
Things i in this World: And that 
your Majeſty may always bear 
that Character in preſent and 
future Ages; and after a long 
and proſperous Reign enjoy a 
hleſſed Immortality, 18 the con- 
ſtant e of 
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Dur M AJESTY's 


Moſt Humble and 


20% Obedient Suject, fe 


Tnouas BURNET. 2 


PREFACE 


T O T HE 


"x JA VING given an Account of this 
; BS whole Work in the firſt Chapter, 
| 188 5 and of the Method of either Book, 
Na oj whereof this Volume conſiſts, in their 
1 proper Places, there remains not much 
to be ſaid here to the Reader. This Theory 
of the Earth may be called Sacred, becauſe it 
is not the common Phyſiology of the Earth, 

or of the Bodies that compoſe it, but reſpects 
only the great Turns of Fate, and the Revo- 
lutions of our natural World; ſuch as are 
taken notice of in the Sacred Writings, and 
are truly the Hinges upon which the Provi- 
dence of this Earth moves; or whereby it opens 
and ſhuts the ſeyeral ſucceſſive Scenes whete- 

nd it is made * This Engli wy Edition is the 
N 2 ume 


is the- Contemplation of the Works © 
and the Providence that governs them, there 


xviii 2 P R ETA E. 


ſame in Subſtance with the Latin, chough, 1 


confeſs, tis not ſo properly a Tranflition, as a 
new Compoſition upon the ſame Ground, there 
. 9 el additional Chapters in it, and fe- 


As every Science requires a bent Genius, x 
fo likewiſe there is a Genius peculiarly impro- 
per for eyery one: And as to Philoſoph Ps which 

Nature, 


is no T emper or Genius, in my Mind, fo im- 
proper for it, as that which we call a mean 
and narrou Spirit ;; and which the Greeks call 


 Littleneſs of Soul. This is a Defect in the firſt 
Make of ſome Mens Minds, which can ſcarce 
ever be corrected aſterwards, either by Learn- 
ing or Age. And as Souls that are made 


little and incapacious cannot enlarge their 


Thoughts to take in any great Compaſs of 
Times or Things; ſo what is beyond their 


Compaſs, or above their Reach, they are apt 


to look upon as fantaſtical, or at leaſt would 


willingly have it pats for ſuch in the World. 
Now as there is nothing fo great, ſo large, fo 
immenſe, as the Works of Nature, and the 
Methods of Providence, Men of this Com- 
plexion · muſt needs be very unfit for the Con- 
templation of them. Who would ſet a pur- 


blind Man at the Top of the Maſt to diſcoyer Þ 
Land? Or upon an high Tower to draw a 

Landskip of the Country round about ? For 
the ſame Reaſon, ſhort-ſighted Minds are un- 
* to make ee whoſe Proper Buſi- 


nels 


Tie PREFACE Kix 


neſs it is to diſcover and deſcribe in comprehen- 


five Theories the Phenomena of the World, 
and Cauſes of them. 


This Original Diſeaſe of the Mind i is ſeldom : 


cur'd by Learning, which cures many others; 
like a Fault in the firſt Stamina of the Body, 
0 cannot eaſily be rectified afterwards. Tis 


a great Miſtake to think that every ſort of 


Learning makes a Man a competent Judge of 
Natural Speculations: We ſee unhappy Ex- 
amples to the contrary amongſt the Chriſtian 
Fathers, and particularly in St. 4uftin, who 
= unqueſtionably a Man of Parts and Learn= 


but interpoling in a Controverly where 


1 his Talent did not lie, ſhew'd his Zeal againſt 
the Antipodes to yery {ll purpoſe, 450 he 
drew his Reaſons partly from Scripture. And 
if within a few Years or in the next Genera- 
tion, it ſhould prove as certain and demon- 
ſtrable, that the Earth is mov'd, as it is now, 
| that there are Antipodes; thoſe that have been 
| zealous againſt it, and engag'd the Scripture 
inthe Controverſy, would have the ſame Rea- 
| {onto repent of their F orwardneſs, that St. Au- 
tin would have now, if he was alive. Tis: 
LW a dangerous Thing to engage the Authority of 
| Scripture in Diſputes about the Natural World, . 
in Oppoſition to Reaſon ; leſt Time, which 
| brings all Things to Light, ſhould diſcoyer that 
| fo be evidently falſe which we had made Scrip- 
ture to aſſert; And I remember St. Auſtin, in 
his Expoſition | upon Geneſis, hath laid down a 
1 Rule to > this very Purpoſe, though he had the 


LA, : obap- 


XX Th PREFACE. 


Unhappineſs, it ſeems, not to follow it always 
| himſelf. The Reaſon alſo, which he gives 
there for this Rule, is very good and ſubſtan- 
tial: For, ſaith he *, if the Unbelievers or Phi- 
leſophers ſhall certainly know us to be miſtaken, | 
and to err in thoſe things that concern the Na-. 

tural World, and ſee that we alledge our (Sacred) 
| Books for ſuch vain Opinions, how ſhall they | 
believe thoſe ſame Books when they tell How 

of the RESURRECTION of the Dead, and 
the World to come, if they 2 them to be fal- 
laciouſly writ in fuch things as lie wirhin their 
certain Knoꝛoledge? 

We are not to ſuppoſe that any Truth con- 

cerning the Natural World can be an Enemy 
to Religion; for Truth cannot be an Enemy 

to Truth, God is not divided againſt him- 
elf; and therefore we ought not upon that 

| Account to condemn or cenſure what we have 

not examin'd or cannot diſprove; as thoſe, | 
that are of this narrow Spirit we are ſpeaking 
of, are very apt to do. Let every Thing be | 

— 11 u and examin'd in the firſt place, whether 
it be True or Falſe ; and if it be found falſe, 
'tis then to be Sander d, whether it be ſuch ; a 


Sn . n 2 2 > 5 8 * 28 5 
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* 


. 


— 


* Gen. ad lit. lib. . &. 19. Plerumque accidit ut liquid bs „ 

Terra, de Cœlo, de cæteris hujus mundi elementis, &c. Cim Þ 

enim Ten Chriſtianorum in ea re quam optimè norunt, 

errare deprehenderint, & vanam ſententiam ſuam ex noſtris libris © 

aſſerere, quo pacto illis libris credituri ſunt de reſurrectione mor- | ( 

tuorum, & ſpe vitæ tern regnoque cœlorum, quando de his | | 
rebus quas jam experiri vel indubitatis nemeris percipere _ 

er unt, tallaciter putaverint eſſe conſcriptos ? _ 


b 9 1 


5 unleſs ſomething new be diſcover'd? It cannot 
be old when it comes firſt to Light, when firſt 


| the Scarcity of Money in his Kingdom, would 


of Gold out of a foreign Country! ? and giv 

this Reaſon only for it, He would have no new 

Silver; neither ſhould any be current in his 

. Dominions but what had his own Stamp and 
| Image upon it: How ſhould this Prince or his 
| People grow rich? To complain of Want, and 
yet refuſe all Offers of a Supply, looks "OF. 
H$ ſullen, or very fantaſtical. 


E another Genius and Diſpoſition in Men, which 
often makes them improper for Philoſophical 
| Contemplations ; not ſo much, it may be, from 
the Narrowneſs of their Spirit and Underſtand- 
| ing, as becauſe they will not take Time to ex- 


I . of ſhort 'T houghts and little Meditation, 


The PREFACE mi 
. as is prejudicial to Religion or no. But 
for every new Theory that is propos'd, to be 


£ alarm'd, as if all Religion was falling about our 
[ Ears, is to make the World ſuſpect that we are 
very ill aſſur'd of the Foundation it ſtands upon. 
| Beſides, do not all Men complain, even theſe as 
well as others, of the great Ignorance of Man- 
kind? how little we know, and how much is 


ſtill unknown? and can we ever know more, 
inyented, and firſt propos'd. If a Prince ſhould 
complain of the Poorneſs of his Exchequer, and 


he be angry with his Merchants, if they brought 
him home a Cargo of good Bullion, or a _=_ 


1 i. mention alſo upon this Occaſion 


tend them. I mean Men of Wit and Parts, 


#3. . and 


xxii The PREFACE. 
and that are apt to diſtruſt every Thing for a 
Fancy or Fiction that is not the Dictate of 
Senſe, or made out immediately to their Sen- 

ſes. Men of this Humour and Character call 
ſuch Theories as theſe philoſophick Romances, 
and think themſelves witty in the Expreſſion; 
they allow them to be pretty Amuſements of 

the Mind, but without Truth or Reality. I 
am afraid if an Angel ſhould write the Theory 
of the Earth, they would paſs the ſame Judg- 


ment upon it; where there is Variety of Parts F 


in a due Contexture, with ſomething of ſur- 
prizing Aptneſs in the Harmony and Corre- 
ſpondency of them, this they call a Romance; 
but ſuch Romances muſt all Theories of Na- 
ture and of Providence be, and muſt have every 
Part of that Character with Advantage, if they 
be well repreſented. There is in them, as I 
may fo ſay, a Plot or Myftery purſued thro' 
the whole Work, and certain grand Iſſues or 
Events upon which the reſt depend, or to which 
they are ſubordinate; but theſe Things we do 
not make or contrive our ſelyes, but find and 
diſcover them being made already by the great 
Author and Governor of the Univerſe : And 
when they are clearly diſcovered, well digeſt- 
cd, and well reaſoned in every Part, there 1s, 
| methinks, more of Beauty in ſuch a Theory, 
at leaſt a more maſculine Beauty, than in any 
Poem or Romance; and that ſolid Truth that 
is at the Bottom gives a Satisfaction to the 


Mind that it can never have from any Fiction, 
5 bow artificial ſoever it be. 


Ie PREFACE. xxiii 


Io enter no further upon this Matter, tis 
enough to obſerve, that when we make Judg- 
ments and Cenſures upon general Preſumptions 
and Prejudices, they are made rather from the 
Temper and Model of our own Spirits, than 
from Reaſon; and therefore, if we would nei- 
ther impoſe upon our ſelves, nor others, we 
' muſt lay aſide that lazy and fallacious Method 
of cenſuring by the Lump, and muſt bring 
Things cloſe to the Teſt of Tue or Falſe, to ex- 
| plicit Proof and Evidence; and whoſoeyer 
\ | makes ſuch Objections againſt an Hy pot heſis, 
| hath a Right to be heard, let his Temper and 
Genius be what it will. Neitlier do we intend 


> | that any Thing we have ſaid here mould be 

== underſtood 1 in another Senſe. 

Io conclude, This T heory being writ with 
Ja fincere Intention to juſtify the Doctrines of 

I | the Univerſal Deluge, and of a Paradiſiacal 
State, and protect them from the Cavils of 

r | thoſe that are no Well-wiſhers to ſacred Hiſ- 

0 | tory, upon that Account it may reaſonably 
expect fair Uſage and Acceptance with all that 

d are well-diſpos'd; and it will alſo be, I think, 

at | a great Satisfaction to them to ſee thoſe Pieces 

d | of moſt antient Hiſtory, which have been 

t- chiefly preſery'd in Scripture, confirm'd anew, 

s, | and by another Light, that of Nature and Phi- 

y, | lofophy; and alſo freed from thoſe Miſconcep- = 
1y | tions or Miſrepreſentations, which made them _ 


| fit uneaſy upon the Spirits even of the beſt 
Mien that took Time to think. Laſtly, In 
Things purely ſpeculative, as theſe are, and no 
| * . Ingre- 
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Ingredients of our Faith, it is free to differ from 
one another in our Opinions and Sentiments; 
and ſo I remember St. Auſtin hath obſery'd up- 
on this very Subject of Paradiſe; wherefore 
as we delire to give no Offence our ſelves, fo | 
neither ſhall we take any at the Difference of | 
Judgment in others; provided this Liberty be 


mutual, and that we all agree to n Tees, ; 
— and a good Life. 
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All Evaſions concerning the Flood anſwer'd; - 
That there was no Creation of Waters at the 
Deluge, and that it was not particular or na- 
tional, but extended throughout the whole 
Earth. A Prelude and Preparation to the 
true Account and Explication of it. The 
”m—_ of the F „ Tage 25 
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T hat the Earth and Mankind had an Original, : 


and were not from Eternity; prov'd againſt 


Ariſtotle. The firft Propoſition of our Theory 
laid down, viz. That the Antediluvian Earth 
was of a different Form and Conſtruction 
From the preſent. This is provid from divine 
Authority, and from the Nature and Form of 
the Chaos, out Fo which the Ear th 2 WAS made, 
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7 he ſecond Propoſition i is laid FR viz. That 
The Face of the Earth before the Deluge 
was ſmooth, regular and uniform; without 
Mountains and without a Sea. The Chaos 
out of which the World roſe is 7 ully examiu d, 
and all its Motions ee and by what - 
Steps it wrought it felf into an habitable 
" World. Some J. hings in Antiquity relating to 
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and ſome Things in the Sacred Writings. The 
divine Art and Geometry in the Conſtruction 
of the ff E Earth is _ d and celebrated. 
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21 he 9222 of the 2 ft Earth: The Mig 


enſuing thereupon. And the Form of the pre- 
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„ vin. 
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for the _ may be 2 upon as the Ef- 
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BOOK 1. 


| Corning: the Deluge and: the Diſſo- 
lution of the! E A R TH. 


CHAP. 1 
The INTRODUCTION. 


| An Account of the whole Work; of the Extent 2 
And general Order of OR 


"HI INCE ] was firſt nclin'd to the : 
| Contemplation of Nature, and took 
Pleaſure to trace out the Cauſes of 
8 Effects, and the Dependance of one 
| thing upon another in the viſible Creation, 1 
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- The Deluge and 
had always, methought, a particular Curioſity 
to look back into the Sources and ORIGINAL 


of Things; and to view in my Mind, fo far 
as I was able, the Beginning and Progreſs of a 
RISING WoRLD. 

AND after ſome Eſſays of this Nature, and, 
as I thought, not unſucceſsful, I carried on my 
Enquiries further, to try whether this Riſing 
World, when form'd and finiſh d, would con- 
tinue always the ſame; in the ſame Form, Struc- 
ture, and Conſiſtency; or what Changes it 


would ſucceſſively undergo, by the continued 


Action of the ſame Cauſes that firſt produc'd 


it; and, laſtly, what would be its final Period 3 
and Confurntaation: This whole Series and 


' Compaſs of Things taken together, I call'd a 
Cou RSE of NATURE, or, a SYSTEM OF 
NATURAL PROVIDENCE; and thought 
there was nothing belonging to the external 
World more fit, or more worthy our Study 


and Meditation, nor any thing that would 


conduce more to diſcover the Ways of Divine 
Providence, and to ſhew us the Grounds of all 
true Knowledge concerning Nature. And there- 
fore, to clear up the ſeveral Parts of this Theory, 
. I was willing to lay aſide a great many other 
Speculations, and all thoſe dry Subtleties with 
which the Schools and the Books of Fhiloſophen 


are uſually fill'd. 


But when we ſpeak of a Riſig IWorld, and 
the Contemplation of it, we do not mean this, 
of the Great Univerſe; for who can deſcribe 


the Original. of chat vaſt Frame? But we ſpeak 
of 
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By the States of the Earth that are already 


| paſt, we underſtand chiefly Paradi/e and the De- 
lage; Names well known, and as little known 
in their Nature. By the future States we un- 
derſtand the Conflagration, and what new. Orr 
der of Nature may follow upon that, 'till the 
Whole Circle of Time and Providence be com- 
pleated. As to the firſt and paſt States of the 
q Larth, we ſhall have little * from the An- 


4 Diſſolution of the Harth. 3 
4 of the Sublunary World, this Earth, and its 
2 Dependencies, which roſe out of a Chaos about 
Six Thouſand Years ago. And ſeeing it hath fal- 
len to our Lot to act upon this Stage, to have 
| our preſent Home and Reſidence here, it ſeems 
' moſt reaſonable, and the Place deſign'd by Pro- 
vidence, where we ſhould firſt employ our 
ET houghts, to underſtand the Works of God and 
| Nature. We have accordingly therefore de- 
| fign'd in this Work to give an Account of the 
Original of the Earth, and of all the great and 
| general Changes that it hath already undergone, 
or is hence forwards to undergo, till the Con- 
| ſummation of all Things. For if from thoſe * 
£ Principles we have here taken, and that Theory : 
we have begun in theſe two firſt Books, we can 
| deduce with Succeſs and Clearneſs the Origin 
of the Earth, and thoſe States of it that are als 
ready paſt; following the ſame Thread, and by 
the Conduct of the ſame Theory, we will pur- 
| fue its Fate and Hiſtory thro future Ages, and 
mark all the great Changes and Converſions 
that attend it 2% ile Day and Night ſhall laſt; 


that is, fo long as it continues an Earth. 
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cients, or from any of the Philoſophers, for the“ 
Diſcovery or Deſcription of them: We muſt Þ 
often tread unbeaten Paths, and make a Way! 
where we do not find one; bur it ſhall be always! 
with a Light in our Hand, that we may ſee our 
Steps, and that thoſe that follow us may not! 
follow us blindly. There is no Sect of Philoſo-Þ 
phers, that I know of, that ever gave an Account] 
of the Univerſal Deluge, or diſcover'd, from 
the Contemplation of the Earth, that there had 
been ſuch a Thing already in Nature. Tis true, 
they often talk of an Alternation of Deluges and 3 
Conflagrations in this Earth, but they ſpeak off 
them as Things to come; at leaſt they give no 
Proof or Argument of any that hath already de- 
ſtroyed the World. As to Paradiſe, it ſeem © 
to be repreſented to us by the Golden Ave; 
whereof the Ancients tell many Stories, ſome. F 
times very luxuriant, and ſometimes very de. p 
fective: For they did not ſo well underſtand th 
Difference betwixt the new-made Earth and th: \ 
preſent, as to ſee what were the juſt Grounds o c 
the Golden Age, or of Paradiſe; though the] 
had many broken Notions concerning tho þ 
Things. As to the Conflagration in e | 5 
This hath always been reckon'd one among - 
the Opinions, or Dogmata of the Stoicks, Thi ry 
the World was to be deſtroyed by Fire, and thei Pj 
Books are full of this Notion ; but yet the be 
do not tell us the Cauſes of the Conflagratio | 
nor what Preparations there are in Nature, af 
will be, towards that great Change. And wi 


may generally obſerve this of che Auel 
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1 {| tat their Learning or Philoſophy conſiſted 


more in Concluſions, than in Demonſtrations; 
1 they had many Truths among them, whereof 


4 they did not know themſelves the Premilcs or 
«i the Proofs: Which is an Argument to me, that 
„ the Knowledge they had, was not a Thing of 
u their own Invention, or which they came to by 
m fair Reaſoning and Obſervations upon Nature, 


- but was delivered to them from others by Tra- 

dition and ancient Fame, ſometimes more pub- 

n lick, ſometimes more ſecret: Theſe Concluſions 
chey kept in Mind, and communicated to thoſe | 


0 of their School, or Sect, or Poſterity, without 
Wl | knowing, for the moſt part, the Juſt Grounds 
nil and Reaſons: of them. 


Ss ''T'15: the Sacred Writings as Scripture that 
are the beſt Monuments of Antiquity, and to 
e. thoſe we are chiefly beholden for the Hiſtory of 
+. che firſt Ages, whether Natural Hiſtory or Civil. 
| Tis true, the Poets, who were the moſt ancient 
| Writers amongſt the Greeks, and ſerv'd them both 


1 for Hiſtorians, Divines, and Philoſophers, have 
W delivered ſome Things concerning the firſt Ages 
lat of the World, that have a fair Reſemblance of 
oil Truth, and fome Affinity with thoſe Accounts 
70 that are given of the ſame Things by Sacred Au- 


8 | thors, and theſe may be of Uſe in due Time and 
| Place; but yer, leſt any thing fabulous ſhould 


he : 

„be mix d with them, as commonly there is, 
100 

ve will never depend wholly upon their Cr edit, : 
= or aſſert any Thing upon the Authority of the 
m Ancients, which is not firſt prov'd by natural 


thi | Reaſon, or warranted by Scripture. 
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beſides the Precepts of Religion, which are the! 
principal Subject and Deſign of the Books of Ho- 
ly Scripture, there may be providentially con- 
ſerved in them the Memory of Things and Times | 
ſo remote, as could not be retrieved, either by þ 


Hiſtory, or by the Light of Nature; and yet] 


were of great Importance to be known, both for 
their own Excellency, and alſo to rectify the Þ 
Knowledge of Men in other Things conſequen- ! 
tial to them: Such Points may be, Our great] 
Epoc ha, or the Age of the Earth, The Originati- Þ 


on of Mankind, The Firſt and Paradiſiacal State,! 


The Deſtruction of the old World by an Uni- 


verſal Deluge, The Longevity of its Inhabitants, Þ 


The Manner of their Preſervation, and of their! 
peopling the ſecond Earth; and laſtly, The! 
Fate and Changes it is to undergo. Theſe I al- 
Ways look'd upon as the Seeds of great Know- 


5 ledge, or Heads of Theories fix d on Purpoſe | 


to give us Aim and Direction how to purſue Þ 


the reſt that depend upon them. But theſe 
Heads, you ſee, are of a mix'd Order, and we 


propoſe to ourſelyes in this Work only ſuch as 
belong to the natural World, upon which II 
believe the Trains of Providence are generally! 


laid; and we muſt firſt conſider, how God hath Þ 


order d Nature, and then, how the Oeconomy 
of the Intellectual World is adapted to it; 


for of theſe two Parts conſiſt the full Syſtem 
of Providence. In the mean time, what Sub- 


ject can be more worthy the Thoughts of any ö 
Erious Perſan, than to view and conſider the 
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it 4 Riſe and Fall, and all the Revolutions, not of a 
«| Monarchy or an Empire, of the Grecian or Ro- 
„nan State, but of an entire World? _ 

MM Tur Obſcurity of theſe Things, and their 
| Remoteneſs from common Knowledge, will be 
y made an Argument by ſome, why we ſhould not 
+ undertake them; and by others, it may be, the 
| very ſame Thing will be made an Argument 
e why we ſhould. For my Part I think, There is 
| mothing jo ſecret that ſhall not be brought to 
ak Light, within the Compaſs of our World; for 


„ we are not to underſtand that of the whole 
e. Univerſe, nor of all Eternity; our Capacities 
j. do not extend fo far; but whatſoever concerns 


e, this Sublunary World in the whole Extent of its 
ir Duration, from the Chaos to the laſt Period, 
ne! this 1 believe Providence hath made us capable | 
1. to underſtand, and will in its due Time make it 
v | known, All I ſay, betwixt the firſt Chaos and, 
e the laſt Completion of Time and all Things 
ue] temporary, this was given to the Ditquititions | 
Ch of Men: On eicher Hand is Eternity, before the 
ve! World and after, which is without our Reach: 

a; | But that little Spot of Ground that lies berwixt 
'1þ thoſe two great Oceans, this we are to culti- 
Ily vate, this we are Maſters of herein we are to ex- 
th! erciſe our Thoughts, to underſtand and lay open 
"wa the Treaſures of the Divine Wiſdom and Good- 
it; nels hid in this Part of Nature and of Providence. 
m As for the Difficulty or Obſcurity of an 
ab. Argument, that does but add to the Pleaſure 
* of conteſting with it, when there are Hopes 
the ot Victory; and Succeſs does more than re- 
ie 05 5 B 5.5: compenſe 


8 The Deluge and 
compenſe all the Pains. For there is no Sort 
of Joy more grateful to the Mind of Man, 


than that which ariſeth from the Invention of 7 


Truth; eſpecially when tis hard to come by. 
Every Man hath a Delight ſuited to his Genius, 
and as there is Pleaſure in the right Exerciſe 


of any Faculty, ſo eſpecially in that of Right- Þ 
Reaſoning; which is ſtill the greater, by how F 


much the Conſequences are more clear, and 


the Chains of them more long : There is no 
- Chace ſo pleaſant, methinks, as to drive a 
Thought, by good Conduct, from one End of 
the World to the other; and never to loſe Sight 
of it till it fall into Eternity, where all Things 
are loſt, as to our Knowledge. 

THIS Theory being chiefly Philoſophical, 


| Reaſon is to be our firſt Guide; and where 


that falls ſhort, or any other juſt Occaſion offers 


itſelf, we may receive further Light and Confir- 


mation from the Sacred Writings. Both theſe | 


are to be look'd upon as of Divine Original, God 
is the Author of both ; he that made the Scrip- 
ture made alſo our Faculties. and *twere a Re- 
flection upon the Divine Veracity for the one or 
the other to be falſe when rightly uſed. We muſt 
therefore be careful and tender of oppoſing theſe 
to one another, becauſe that is, in effect, to oppoſe 

God to himſelf, As for Antiquity and the Teſti- 

monies of the Ancients, we only make general 
Reflections upon chem, for Illuſtration rather 
than Proof of what we propoſe ; not thinking 
it proper for an Engliſh Treatiſe to multiply 
Citations out of Greek or Latin Authors. 
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I am very ſenſible it will be much our In- 


a tereſt, that the Reader of this Theory ſhould 


KS be of an ingenuous and unprejudic d Temper, 


neither does it ſo much require Book-learning 


and Scholarſhip, as good natural Senſe to dif. 


tinguiſh True and Falſe, and to diſcern what 
is well prov'd, and what is not. It often hap- 
pens that Scholaſtick Education, like a Trade, 
does fo fix a Man in a particular Way, that he 
is not fit to judge of any thing that lies out of 


| that Way; and ſo his Learning becomes a Clos 


to his natural Parts, and makes him more in- 
docile, and more incapable of new Thoughts 


and new Improvements, than thoſe that have 


only the Talents of Nature. As Maſters of 


| Exerciſe had rather take a Scholar that never 


learn'd before, than one that hath had a bad 
Maſter; fo generally one would rather chuſe 
1 Reader without Art, than one ill inſtructed; 
with Learning, but opinionative, and without | 
Judgment; yet it is not neceflary they ſhould 
want either, and Learning well plac' d {trength- 
ens all the Peer of the Mind. To conclude, 


| juſt Reaſoning and a generous Love of Truth, 


whether with or without Erudition, is that 
which makes us moſt competent Judges what 


is true. And further than this, in the Peruſal 


and Examination of this Wor K. as to the Au- 


thor, as much Candor as you pleaſe; but as to 


the Theory, we require nothing but Attention 
and eee 


Our. II. 


10 The Deluge and 
Eu Ak. II. 


A general Account of Noan's Flood; a Com- 
putation what Quantity of Water would be 
neceſſary for the making of it; that the com- 
mon Opinion and Explication of that Flood is 
not intelligible. 


. 18 now more than five Thouſand Years 


ſince our World was made, and though 3 


it would be a great Pleaſure to the Mind, to 
recollect and view at this Diſtance thoſe farſt 
Scenes of Nature ; what the Face of the Earth 
was, when freſh and new, and how Things 
differ d from the State we now find them in, 
the Speculation is ſo remote, that it ſeems F 
to be hopeleſs, and beyond the Reach of 
human Wit. We are almoſt the laſt Po- 
ſterity of the firſt Men, and fallen into the 
dy ing Age of the World; by what Footſteps, 
or by what Guide can we trace back our Way 
to thoſe firſt Ages, and the firſt Order of 
Things? And yet, methinks, it is reaſonable 
to believe, that Divine Provideace which 
| ſees at once throughout all the Ages and Or- 
ders of the World, ſhould not be willing to 
keep Mankind finally and fatally ignorant 
of that Part of Nature, and of the Univerſe, 
which is properly their Task and Province 
to manage and underſtand. We are the Inha- 
bitants of the Earth, the Lords and Maſters of 
it; and we are 0 d with Reaſon and Un- 
meg © doth it not then Properly belong 


We) 
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to us to examine and unfold the Works of God ; 
in this Part of the Univerſe, which is fallen 


to our Lot, which is our Heritage and Habi- 


tation? And it will be found, it may be, upon 


a ſtricter Enquiry, that in the preſent Form and 


Conſtitotion of the Earth, there are certain 
Marks and Indications of its firſt State; with 
which if we compare thoſe Things that are 
recorded in Sacred Hiſtory, concerning the firſt 
Chaos, Paradiſe, and an Univerſal Deluge, we 


may diſcover, by the Help of thoſe Lights, what 


the Earth was in its firſt Or iginal, and what - 


Changes have ſince ſucceeded in it. 


AND though we ſhall giwe a full Account of 


the Origin of the Earth in this Treatile, 


that which we have propos d particularly for he 
Title and Subject of it, is to give an Account 
of the primeval Par adiſe, and of the Univer- 
fal Deluge, thoſe being the two moſt impor- 
tant Things that are explained by the Theory we 
propoſe. And I muit beg leave in treating 
| of theſe two, to change the Order, and treat 
| firſt of the Deluge, and then of Paradiſe : For 
though the State of Paradiſe doth precede that 
of the Flood in Sacred Hiſtory, and in the Na- 
ture of the Thing, yet the Explication of both 
will be more ſenſible and more effectual, if we 
begin with the Deluge; there being more Ob- 
ſervations and Effects, and thoſe better known 
to us that may be referr'd to this, than to the 
other; and the Deluge being once truly ex- 
plain d, we ſhall from thence know the Form 
and * of the Ante-diluvian a” Let 
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12 The Deluge and 


us then proceed to the Explication of that great 


and fatal Inundation, whoſe Hiitory is well 
known; and according to Moſes, the beſt of 
Hiſtorians, in a few Words 1s this 


SIXTEEN Hundred and odd Years after 


the Earth was made, and inhabited, it was 
over- flowed and deſtroyed i in a Deluge of Wa- 
ter. Not a Deluge that was National only, Þ 
or over-run ſome particular Country or Re- 
gion, as Judæa or Greece, or any other, but it 
over-{pread the Face of the Whole Ea ith, from 


Pole to Pole, and from Eaſt to Weſt, and that 


in ſuch Exceſs. that the Floods over-reach'd 
the Tops of the higheſt Mountains; the Rains 
deſcending after an unuſual Manner, and the 
_ Fountains of the Great Deep being broke | 
open; ſo as a general Deſtruction and Devaſta- 
tion was brought upon the Earth, and all Things 
2+ it, Mankind and other living Creatures ; ex- 
cepting only Noah and his Family, who by a 
ſpecial Providence of God was preſerved in a 
certain Ark, or Veſſel made like a Ship, and 
fuch Kinds of living Creatures as he took in 
to him. After theſe Waters had rag'd for ſome 
time on the Earth, they began to leſſen and 
ſhrink, and the great Waves and Fluctuations 
of this Deep or Abyjs being quieted by Degrees, 
the Waters retir'd into their Channels and Ca- 
verns within the Earth; and the Mountains and 
Fields began to appear, and the whole habita- 
ble Earth in that Form and Shape wherein we 
now ſee it. Then the World began again, and 
from that little Remnant preſerv'd in the 


Ark, 
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: Diſſelution of the Earth. 13 
Ark, the preſent Race of Mankind, and of Ani- 


mals, in the known Parts of the Earth, were pro- 
pagated. Thus periſh' d the Old World, and the 
preſent aroſe from the Ruins and Remains of it. 
IuIsõ is a ſhort Story of the greateſt I hing 
that ever yet happened in the World, the greateſt 
Revolution and the greateſt Change! in Nature; 
and if we come to reflect ſeriouſly upon it, we 
hall find it extremely difficult, if not impoſlible, 
to give an Account of the Waters that compos'd 
this Deluge, whence they came, or whither they 
went, If it had been only the Inundation of a 
Country, or of a Province, or of the greaceſt Part 
of a Continent, tome proportionable Cauſes per- 
haps might have been found out; but a Deluge 
over-flowing the whole Earth, the whole Circuit 
and whole Extent of it, burying all in Water, even 
the greateſt Mountains in any known Parts of the 
> | Univerſe, to find Water ſufficient for this Effect, 
Jas it is generally explained and underſtood, I think 
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is impoſſible. And that we may the better judge 
of the whole Matter, let us firſt compute, how 

i much Water would be requiſite for ſuch a De- 
5 luge; or to lay the Earth, conſider'd in its pre- 
- | fent Form, and the higheſt Mountains, under 
i | Water. Then let us conſider whether ſuch a 
> | Quantityof Water can be had out of all the Stores 
„ftdhat we know in Nature: And from theſe two, we 

7 Will take our Ground and Riſe, and begin to re- 


flect, whether the World hath not been hitherto 


M miſtaken in the common Opinion : and Explication , 
© | of the general Deluge. 


To diſcover how much Water would be re- 
* 7 TN 5 Auiſite 


8 The Deluge and 


: quiſite to make this Deluge, we mult firſt ſup- 


ole enough to cover the plain Surface of the 
Earth, the Fields and lower Grounds; then we 
muſt heap up fo much more upon this, as will 


reach above the Tops of the higheſt Mountains; 


ſo as drawing a Circle over the tops of the higheſt 
Mountains quite round the Earth, ſuppoſe from 
Pole to Pole, and another to meet it round the 


Middle of the Earth, all that Space, or Capacity, 


cContain'd within theſe Circles, 1s to be fill'd up 


„with Water. This I confeſs will make a prod:- 


'gious Maſs of Water, and it looks frightfully to 
the Imagination; tis huge and great, but 'tisex- | 
travagantly ſo, as a great Monſter: It doth not | 
Took like the Work of God or Nature: How- | 
ever let's compute a little more particularly 
how much this will amount to, or how many 


: Oceans of Water would be necefſary to com- 


poſe this oreat Ocean rowling in the Air, with- 


out Bone or Banks. 


Iriall the Mountains were pared off the Earth, 
and ſo the Surface of it lay even, or in an equal 5 
Convexity every where, with che Surface of the 
Sea, from this Surface of the Sea, let us ſuppoſe _ 
| that the Height ot the Mountains may be a Mile 


and a half; or that we may not ſeem at all to fa- 
vour our own Opinion or Calculation, let us 


take a Mile only for the perpendicular Height of 
the Mountains. Let us on the other fide ſuppoſe 


the Sea to cover half the Earth, as tis generally 


. believ'd to do; and the common Depth of it, ta- 
king one Place with another, to be about a quar- 


ter of a Mile, or 2 280 Paces. I fay, taking one 
Place 


— 
— 
* 
— 
* 
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we reſpect the Mediterrancous Mountains, or 
E I choſe 
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? Place with another, for though the middle 
Channel of the great Ocean be far deeper, we 


may obſerve, that there is commonly a Deſcent 
or Declivity from the Shore to the middle Part 
of the Channel, ſo that one comes by Degrees 
into the Depth of it; ; and thoſe ſhory Parts are 


generally bur ſome Fathoms deep. Beſides, in © 


Arms of the Sea, in Straights and among Iſlands,” 


there is commonly no great Depth, and ſome 


Places are plain Shallows. So as upon a mo- 


| derate Computation, one Place compar'd with 


another, we may take a quarter of a Mile, or 


about an hundred Fathoms, for the common 
Meaſure of the Depth of the Sea, if we were 
eaſt into a Channel of an equal Depth every 


where. This being ſuppos'd, there would need 


four Oceans to lie upon this Ocean, to raiſe it 


up to the Top of the Mountains, or fo high as 
the Waters of the Delugeriſe; then four Oceans 


more to lie upon the Land, that the Water there 


might ſwell to the ſame Height; which together 
make eight Oceans for the Proportion of the Wa- 
ter requir'd in the Deluge. 

'T x5 true, there would not be altogether ſo 
much Water required for the Land as for the 
Sea, to raiſe them to an equal Height; becauſe 


[ Mountains and Hills would fill up Part of that 
HpPpace upon the Land, and ſo make leſs Water 
| requiſite. But to compenſate this, and con- 


firm our Computation, we muſt. conſider in 


che firſt Place, that we have taken a much leſs 


Height of the Mountains than is requiſite, if 
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16 The Deluge ond 


thoſe that are at a great Diſtance from the Sea: 


for their Height above the Surface of the Sea, 
computing the Declivity of the Land all along 
from the Mountains to the Sea-Side (and that 
there is ſuch a Declivity.1s manifeſt from the 
Courſe and Deſcent of the Rivers) is far greater 
than the Proportion we have taken: The 
Height of Mountains is uſually taken from the 
Foot of them, or from the next Plain, which 


ji it be far from the Sea, we may reaſonably 


allow as much for the Declenfion oh, the Land 
from that Place to the Sea, as for the imme- 
diate Height of the Mountain: So, for Inſtance, 


the Mountains of the Moon in Africa, whence 


the Mie flows, and after a long Courſe falls 


Into the Mediterranean Sea by Egypt, are ſo 


much higher than the Surface 50 that Sea, firſt, 


as the Aſcent of the Land is from the Sea to 
the Foot of the Mountains, and then as the Þ 
Height of the Mountains is from the Bottom to 

the Top: For both theſe are to be computed F 


When you meaſure the Height of a Mountain, 


or of a mountainous Land, in reſpe& of the A 
Sea: And the Height of Mountains to the Sea Þ 
being thus computed, there would be need of Þ ; 
ſix or eight Oceans to raiſe the Sea alone as Þ 


high as the higheſt Inland Mountains: And 


this is more than enough to compenſate the les 
Quantity of Water that would be requiſite upon 


the Land. Beſides, we muſt conſider the Re- 
Lions of the Air upwards to be more capa- 


cious than a Region of the ſame Thickneſs in or | 
near the Earth, Jo as 1 an Ocean pour'd upon 


the $ 
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* the Surface of the dry Land, ſuppoſing i it were 
all ſmooth, would riſe to che Height of half a 
2 quarter of a Mile every where; the like Quan- 
tity of Water pour'd again at the Height of tlie 
Mountains would not have altogether the ſame 


E Effect, or would not there raiſe the Maſs half 


a quarter of a Mile higher; for the Surfaces of 


| a Globe, the farther they are from their Center, 


are the greater; and fo accordingly the Regions 


that belong to them. And, laſtly, we muſt 
| conſider, that there are ſome Countries or Val- 


leys very low, and allo many Caverns or Cavi- 
ties within the Earth, all which in this Caſe were 


to be firſt fill'd with Water. Theſe Things being 


compar'd and eſtimated, we ſhall find that, not- 
| withſtanding the Room that Hills and Mountains 
take up on the dry Land, there would be at leaſt 


eight Oceans required, or a Quantity of Water 


eight times as great as the Ocean, to bring an Uni- . 


verſal Deluge upon the Earth, as that Deluge is 


ordinarily underſtood and explained, 


THE Proportion of Water for the 9 


| being thus ſtated, the next Thing to be done, 
is to enquire where this Water is to be found; 

if any Part of the Sublunary World will af 
| ford us ſo much: Eight Oceans floating in the 
Air, make a great Bulk of Water, I do not 
know what poſſible Sources to draw it from. 5 
There are the Clouds above, and the Deeps be- 
low, and in the Bowels of the Earth; and theſe 
are all the Stores we have for Water; and 
| Moſes directs us to no other for the Cauſes of 
| the Deluge. 7 he Fountains (he faith) of the 
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18 The Deluge and 
great Abyſs were broken up, or burſt aſunder, 
and the 1 deſcended for Forty Days, the 


Cataradcts, - Floodgates of Heaven being 


opened. And i in theſe two, no doubt, are Con- 


tain'd the Cauſes of the great Deluge, as ac- 
cording to Moſes, ſo alſo according to Reaſon 


and Neceflity ; for our World affords no other | 


Treaſures of Water. Let us therefore conſider, 
how muchthis Rain of Forty Days might amount 

to, and how much might flow out of the Abyſs, 
that ſo we may judge whether theſe two in Con- 

junction will make up the eight Oceans which 

We want. 

As for the Rains, they would not afford us 


one Ocean, nor half an Ocean, nor the tenth 


Part of an Ocean, if we may1 cruſt to the Ob- 
ſervations made by others concerning the Quan- 
tity of Water that falls in Rain. Merſennus gives 


us this Account of it, Cog. Phyſ. Mech. p. 221. 


It appears by our Ob that a * Cubi. 
© cal Veſſel of Braſs, whereof we made uſe, 
C“. is fill'd an Inch and an half in half an Hour's 
Time; but becauſe that ſucks up nothing of 
© the Moiſture as the Earth doth, let us take an 
* Inch for half an Hour's Rain; "whence 1 it fol- 
« lows, that in the Space of F orty Days and 
Nights Rain, the Waters in the Deluge would 
Eile, ut four Feet i in 24 Hours, 160 Feet, if the 
8 Rains were conſtant and equal to ours, and 
© that it rain'd at once throughout the Face 
« of the whole Earth.” But the Rain of the De- 
luge, faith he, ſhould have been go times greater 
than this, to cover, for Inſtance, the Moun- 
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tains of Armenia, or to reach 15 Cubits above 
them. So that according to his Computation, 


che Forty Days Rain would ſupply littie more 
than the hundredth Part of the Water equi ite 


to make the Deluge. "Tis true, he makes the 


1 Heizht of the Mountains higher than we do; 


a 


but, however, if you temper the Calculation 
on all Sides as much as you pleaſe, the Water 


chat came by this Rain would be a very incon- 


ſiderable Part of what was neceſſary for a De- 
luge. If it rain'd Forty Days and Forty Nights 


throughout the Face of the whole Earth, in 


the Northern and Southern Hemiſphere all at 


once, it might be ſufficient to lay all the lower 


Grounds under Water, but it would ſignify very 
little as to the overflowing of the Mountains. 


 Whence another Author upon the ſame Oc- 5 
caſion hath this Paſſage, Aucl. cat. in. Gen. 7. 4. 
| © If the Deluge had been made by Rains only, 


te there would not have needed Forty Days, 


| but Forty Years Rain to have brought it to 


e pals.” 


And if we ſhould ſuppoſe the whole 


* middle Region condens'd into Water, it would 


not at all have been ſufficient for this Effect, 


according to that Proportion ſome make 3 


twixt Air and Water; for they fay, Air turn'd 
into Water takes up a hundred times leſs Room 
than it did before. "The Truth is, we may rea- 
| ſonably ſuppoſe, that all the Vapours of the mid- 
dle Region were turn'd into Water in this Forty 
Days and Forty Nights Rain, if we admit, that 
this Rain was throughout the whole Earth at 
once, in either Hemiſphere, in every Zone, in 


C:'2- - =, Every 


'20 The Deluge and 
every Climate, in every Country, in every Pro- 
vince, in every Field ; and yet we ſee what a 


ſmall Proportion all this would amount to. 
HavinG done then with theſe ſuperior 
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Regions, we are next to examine the inferior,, 


and the Treaſures of Water that may be had 


there. Moſes tells us, that the Fountains of 


the great Abyſs were broke open, or clove 
aſunder, as the Word there us d doth imply; and 
no doubt in this lay che great Miſtery of the 


Deluge, as will appear when it comes to be! 
rightly underſtood and explained ; but we are 
here to conſider what is generally underſtood Þ 
by the great Aby, in the common Explica- | 
tion of the Deluge; and 'tis commonly inter-“ 


preted either to be the Sea, or Subterraneous ö 


Waters hid in the Bowels of the E arth: Theſe, 
they fay, broke forth and rais'd the Waters 


caus d by che Rain, to ſuch an Height, that to- þ | 
_ gether they overflowed the higheſt Mountains“ 
But whether, or how this could be, deſervesÞ_ 


to be a little examined. 


AND in the firſt Place, the Sea is not higher 
than the Land, as ſome have formerly imagin d, FT 
fancying the Sea ſtood, as it were, upon a Heap, | 
higher than the Shore; and at the Deluge a Re. 
laxation being made, it overflow d the Land. 
But this Conceit is ſo groſs, and ſo much againſt! 
Reaſon and Experience, that none I think of 
late have ventured to make uſe of it. And yet on 
the other Hand, if the Sea lie in an equal Con- 
vexity with the Land, or lower generally than! 


the Shore, and much more than che Midland, a 
if 
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it is certainly known to do, what could the Sea 
| contribute to the Deluge? It would keep its 
Channel, as it doth now, and take up the fame 
Place. And fo alſo the Subterraneous Waters 
, | wouldlie quiet in their Cells. Whatſoever Foun- 
|| tains or Paſſages you ſuppoſe, theſe would not 
fÞ iſſue out upon the Earth, for Water doth not 
2 aſcend, unleſs by Force. But let's imagine then, 
d that Force us'd and apply'd, and the Waters both 
e | of the Sea and Caverns under Ground drawn out 
e | upon the Surface of the Earth, we ſhall not be 
re | any whit the nearer for this; for if you take theſe 
xd | Waters out of their Places, thoſe Places mult be 
a- flill'd again with other Waters in the Deluge; ſo 
r- | as this turns to no Account upon the whole. If 
us you have two Veſſels to fill, and you empty one to 


ſe, | fill the other, you gain nothing by that, there ſtill 
rs, | remains one Veſſel empty, you cannot have theſe 


Waters both in the Sea and on the Land, both 2 


ns. | above Ground and under; nor can you ſuppoſe 
ves] the Channel of the Sea would ſtand gaping with- 


out Water, when all the Earth was over-flow'd, 


and the Tops of the Mountains cover'd. And fo 


1d, for Subterraneous Cavities, if you ſuppoſe the 
ap, Water pumpt out, they would tuck it in again 
Re- When the Earth came to be laid under Water; 
ind.| fo that upon the whole, if you thus underitand 
inſt the Aby/s, or great Deep, and the breaking open 


of its Funtains in this manner, it doth us no Ser- 
ton] vice as to the Deluge, and where we expected 
Don- the greateſt Supply, there we find none at all. 
chan] WI Ar ſhall we do then? Whither ſhall we 
d, as ga to find more than ſeven Occans of Water 
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that we ſtill want? We have been above and 
below; we have drained the whole middle 
Region, and we have examined the Deeps of 
the Earth; they muſt want for themſelves, 
they ſay, if they give us any; and, beſides, if 
the Earth ſhould diſgorge all the Water that it 
hath in its Bowels, it would not amount to 
above half an Ocean, which would not at al! 
anſwer our Occaſions. Muſt we not then con- 
clude, that the common Explication of the De- 
luge makes it impoſſible? There being no ſuch 
Quantity of Water in Nature as they make 
. requiſite for an univerſal Deluge. Yet to give 
them all fair Play, having examined the Wa- 
ters above the Earth or in "the Air, the Waters 
upon the Earth, and theWaters under the Earth; 
let us alſo conſider if there be not Waters above 
the Heavens, and if thoſe might not be drawn 
down for the Deluge. Moſes ſpeaks of Waters 
above the Firmament, which though it be gene- 
rally underſtood of the middle Region of the 


Air, yet ſome have thought thoſe to be Waters 


plac'd above the higheſt Heavens, or Syper-ce- 
leſtial Waters; and "have been willing to make 
uſe of them for a Supply, when they could 


Not find Materials enough under the Heavens to 


make up the great Mais of the Deluge. But the 
Heavens, above, where theſe Waters lay, are 
either ſolid or flaid: If ſolid, as Glaſs or Cryſtal 
how could the Waters get through them to 
deſcend upon the Earth? If fluid, as the Air or 
cher. how could the Waters reſt upon them, 
for Water is heavier than Air or Ether? 80 

that 


| Diſſolution of the Earth. 23 
that I am afraid, thoſe pure Regions will prove 
no fit Place for that Element, upon any Account.“ 
| But ſuppoſing theſe Waters there, how imagina- 
ry ſoever, and that they were brought down 
to drown the World in that vaſt (Quantity that 
would be neceſſary, what became of them, when 
the Deluge ceaſed? Seven or eight Oceans of. 
Water, with the Earth wrapt up in the Middle 
of them, how did it ever get quit of them? 
 þ How could they be diſpos'd of when the Earth 
i | was to be dry d, and the World renew'd? It 
'F would be a hard Task to lit them up again 
r among the Spheres, and we have no Roo: n kor 
"| them here below. The Truth is, I mention this 
Opinion of the Heavenly Waters, becaule 1 
would omit none that had ever been made uſe 
of, to make good the common Explication of 
the Deluge; Jar: otherwiſe, I think, ſince the 
Syſtem. of the World hath been better known, 
and the Nature of the Heavens, there are none 
that would ſeriouſly aſſert theſe Super-celeflial 
Waters, or, at leaſt, make ute of them fo ex- 
mavagantly, as to bring them down hither for 
Cauſes of the Deluge. 

We have now employ” d our laſt and dial 
Endeavours to find out Waters for the vulgar 
Deluge, or for the Deluge as commonly un- 
derſtood; and you ſee wh how little Succeſs; 
we have left no Corner unſought, where there 
| was any Appearance or Report of Water to 

be found, and yet we have not been able, to 
collect the eighth Part of what was neceſſary 
„upon a moderate Account. May we not then 
: 3 Cc 4 with 
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. Deluge and 


with Aſſurance conclude, that the World hath 
taken wrong Meaſures hitherto, in their No- 
tion and Explication of the general Deluge ? 
They make it impoſſible and unintelligible up- 
on a double Account, both in requiring more 
Water than can be found, and more than can 
be diſpos'd of, if it was found; or could any way 
be withdrawn from the Earth when the Deluge 
ſhould ceaſe. For if the Earth was encompals'd 
with eight Oceans of Water heapt one upon 
another, how theſe ſhould retire into any Chan- 
nels, or be drain'd off, or the Earth any way diſ- 
engag'd from them, is not intelligible; and that 
in ſo ſhort a time as ſome Months : For the 
Violence of the Deluge laſted but four or five 
Months, and in as many Months after the Earth 
was dry and habitable. So as upon the whole 
Enquiry, we can neither find Source nor Iſſue, 
Beginning nor Ending, for ſuch an exceſſive Mats 
of Waters as the vulgar Deluge required; neither 


Where to have them, nor if we had them, how | 


to get quit of them. And I think Men can- 
not do a greater Injury or Injuſtice to Sacred 
Hiſtory, than to give ſuch Repreſentations of 


Things recorded there, as make them unintelli- 


gible and incredible; and on the other Hand, 
we cannot deſerve better of Religion and Pro- 


vidence, than by giving ſuch fair Accounts of all . 


Things propoſed by them, or belonging to them, 
as may ſilence the Cavils of Atheiſts, ſatisfy the 
eee and recommend them co the Belief 


0 H AP, 
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All Eva ſions anſwered ; That there was no new 


Creation of Waters at the Deluge : And that 
it was not Particular or National, but extend- 
ed throughout the whole Earth. A Prelude 

and Preparation to the true Account and Ex- 


plication of it : The Method of the firſt Book. 


| 1 in the preceding Chapter we 


may ſeem to have given a fair Trial to 


the common Opinion concerning the State of 


the Deluge, and might now proceed to Sen- 


tence of Condemnation: Yet having heard of 


another Plea, which ſome have us'd in its Be- 
half, and another Way found out by Recourſe 


| to the Supream Power, to ſupply all Defects, 
and to make the whole Matter intelligible, we 


will proceed no farther till that be conſider'd; 
being very willing to examine whatſoever may 
be offer'd, in that or any other Way, for reſolving 


that great Difficulty which we have propoled, 


concerning the Duantity of Water requiſite for | 


ſuch a Deluge. And to this they ſay in ſhort, that 


God Almighty created Waters on purpoſe to make 


| the Deluge, and then annihilated them again 
| ben the Deluge was to ceaſe; and this, in a few 
Words, is the whole Account of the Buſineſs. This 
ls to cut the Knot when we cannot looſe it; they 
| ſhew us the naked Arm of Omnipotency; ſuch 
Arguments as theſe come like Lightning, one 
| doth not know what Armour to put on againſt 
t them, for they pierce the more, the more they are 


reſiſted; 
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another, how theſe ſhould retire into any Chan- 


with Aſſurance conclude, that the World hath 
taken wrong Meaſures hitherto, in their No- 
tion and Explication of the general Deluge ? 
They make it impoſſible and unintelligible up- 


on a double Account, both in requiring more 
Water than can be found, and more than can 


be diſpos'd of, if it was found; or could any way 

be withdrawn from the Earth when the Deluge 
ſhould ceaſe. For if the Earth was encompas' d 
with eight Oceans of Water heapt one upon 


nels, or be drain'd off, or the Earth any way diſ- 
engag d from them, is not intelligible; and that 
in ſo ſhort a time as ſome Months: For the 
Violence of the Deluge laſted but four or five 
Months, and in as many Months after the Earth 
was dry and habitable. So as upon the whole 
Enquiry, we can neither find Source nor Iſſue, 
Beginning nor Ending, for ſuch an exceſſive Maſs Þ 
of Waters as the vulgar Deluge required; neither Þ | 
where to have them, nor if we had them, how Þ | 
if 


K oe. me ð : 


to get quit of them. And I think Men can- EZ 
not do a greater Injury or Injuſtice to Sacred 
Hiſtory, than to give ſuch Repreſentations of Þ | 
Things recorded there, as make them unintelli- Þ ( 
gible and incredible; and on the other Hand, 
we cannot deſerve better of Religion and Pro- 
vidence, than by giving ſuch fair Accounts of all ' 
Things propoſed by them, or belonging to them, 1 
as may ſilence the Cavils of Atheiſts, ſatisfy the 1 
Inquiſitive, and recommend them to the Belief . 
and Acceptance of © reaſanable Perſons. ( 
| 


Cub. 
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All Evaſions anſwered; That there was no new 
Creation of Waters at the Deluge: And that 
it was not Particular or National, but extend- 

ed throughout the whole Earth. A Prelude 
and Preparation to the true Account and Ex- 


plication of it : The Method of the firſt Book. 
S If "HOUGH in the preceding Chapter we 


Z may ſeem to have given a fair Trial 3 
the common Opinion concerning the State of 
the Deluge, and might now proceed to Sen- 

e | tence of Condemnation: Yet having heard of 
© | another Plea, which ſome have us'd in its Be- 

1 | half, and another Way found out by Recourſe 
eto the Supream Power, to ſupply all Detects, 
„ | and to make the whole Matter intelligible, we 
's | will proceed no farther 'till that be confider'd ; 

r | being very willing to examine whatſoever may 

w | beoffer'd, in that or any other Way, for reſolving 
- | that great Difficulty which we have propoſed, 
d | concerning the Quantity of Water requiſite for 
ot | ſuch a Deluge. And to this they ſay in ſhort, that 
i- | God Almighty created Waters on purpoſe to make 

d, | the Deluge, and then annihilated them again 
0- | hen the Deluge was to ceaſe; and this, in a few. 
Words, is the whole Account of the Buſineſs. This 
n, s to cut the Knot when we cannot looſe it; they 
he ſhew us the naked Arm of Omnipotency; ſuch 
ct Arguments as theſe come like Lightning, one 

I doch not know what Armour to put on againſt 
1 them, for they pierce the more, the more they are 
EI Ea eo ors reliſted x; 
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reſiſted: We will not therefore oppoſe any thing 
to them that is hard and ſtubborn, but by a or 
Anſwer deaden their Force by Degrees. 

Ap ] defire to mind thoſe Perſons, in the 
firſt Place, of what St. Auſtin hath ſaid upon a 
like Occaſion, ſpeaking concerning thoſe that 
diſproved the Opinion of Waters above the 


Heavens (which we mentioned before) by na- | 


- tural Reaions, © We are not, ſaith he, to re- 
« fute thoſe Perſons, by ſaying, that accord- 
© tug to the Omnipotence of God, to whom 
cc all Things, are poſlible, we ought to believe 
ce there are Waters there, as hcavy as we know 
c and feel them here below; for our Buſineſs 
„ is now to enquire according to his Scripture, 


e how God hath conſtituted the Nature of! 
ce Things, and not what he could do or work 


“ in theſe Things by a Miracle of Omnipc- 
ze tency. I édeſire them to apply this to the 
preſent Argument for the firſt Anſwer. 


Secondly, LET them conſider, that Moſes E 
hath aſflign'd Cauſes of the Deluge; Forty Dau 


Rain, and the Diſruption of the Abyſs; and] 
ſpeaks nothing of a new Creation of Water 


upon that Occaſion. Thoſe were Cauſes in 
Nature which Providence had then diſpos'd 


for this extraordinary Effect, and thoſe the Di- | 


vine Hiſtorian refers us to, and not to any 
Productions out of nothing, Beſides, Me, 
makes the Deluge increaſe by Degrees with 
the Rain, and accordingly makes it ceaſe by 
Degrees, and that the Waters going and returi:- 


ing as the Waves and great Commotions of the 
Je 


| nels. Now this Manner of the Beginning or 
Ceaſing of the Deluge doth not at all agree 
with the inſtantancous Actions of Creation and 
Annihilation. 


Diſſolution of 155 Earth. 


gea uſe to do, retir'd leiſurely from the Face ge 
the Earth, and ſettled at length in their Chan- 


Thirdly, LET them conditer; that St. Peter | 


hath alſo aſſign'd Cauſes of the Deluge, 2 Pet. 3. 
6. namely, the particular Conſt! 1 05 of the 
| Earth and Heaven before the Flood; by reaſon 
| © whereof, he faith, the World that was then, pe- 


riſh'd in a Deluge of Water; and not by realon 
of a new Creation of Water. His Words are 


' theſe: « The Heavens and the Earth were of old, 


« conſiſting of Water and by Water ; whereby, 


4 or by reaſon whereof, the World that then 


„ 


was, being overflowed with Water, periſhed. 
. ly, T HEY are to conſider, that as we are 


not raſhly to have Recourſe to the Divine Omni- 
potence upon any Account, fo eſpecially not 


or new Creations; and leaſt of all for the Cre- 


ation of new Matter. The Matter of the Uni- 
verſe was created many Ages before the Flood, 


and the Univerſe being full, if any more was 


af we 


E very bold with the e Deity, when they make him 


| created, then there mult be as much annihila- 


ted at 5 ſame time to make Room for it; for 


Bodies cannot penetrate one another's Dinan: 5 


ſions, nor be two or more within one and the ſame 


Space. Then, on the other Hand, when the De- 


luge ceas'd, and theſe Waters were annihilated, 
ſo much other Matter. muſt be created again to 
take up their Places: And methinks they make 


do | 
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28 The Deluge and 
do and undo, go forward and backwards by ſuch 
-Conterinarches and retractions, as we do not wil. 
lingly impute to the Wiſdom of God Almighty. 
: Laſtly, I ſhall not think my Labour loſt, 
if it be but acknowledg d, that we have ſo far 
clear'd the Way in this Controverſy, as to have 
brought it to this Iſſue; that either there muſt be 
new Waters created on purpoſe to make a De- 
, Iuge, or there could be no Deluge, as it is vulgar- 
ty explained; there not being Water fufficient 
in Nature to make a Deluge of that kind. This, 
I fay, is a great Step, and, I think, will ſatisfy all 
Parties, at leaſt all that are conſiderable ; for 
. thoſe that have Recourſe to a new Creation of 
Waters, are of two Sorts, either ſuch as do it out 
of Lazineſs and Ignorance, or ſuch as do it out 
of Neceſſity, ſeeing they cannot be had other- 
wile; as for the firſt, they are not to be valued 
or gratified; and as for the ſecond, I ſhall do a 
thing very acceptable to them, if I free them and 
* the Argument from that Neceſſity ; and ſhew a 
way of making the Deluge fairly intelligible, and 
accountable without the Creation of new Wa- 
ters; which is the Deſign of this Treatiſe. For 
we do not tie this Knot with an Intention to 
puzzle and perplex the Argument finally with it; 
but the harder it is ty'd, we ſhall feel the Plea- 
ſure more ſenſibly when we come to looſe it. 
Ir may be, when they are beaten from this 
new Creation of Water, they will ſay, the Ele- 
ment of Air was chang'd into Water, and that 
was the great Store-houſe for the Deluge. 


Forty Days Rain we allow, as Mo * does, but 
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if they ſuppoſe any other Tranſelementation, 
it neither agrees with Moſes's Philoſophy, nor 
St. Peter's; for then the Opening of the Abyſs 
was needleſs, and the Form and Conſtitution of 
|” the Antediluvian Heavens and Earth, which 
St. Peter refers the Deluge to, bore no Part in 


the Work; it might have been made, in that 


Way, indifferently under any Heavens or Earth. 
| Beſides, they offend againſt St. Auſtin s Rule in 


this Method too; for I look upon it as no leſs 
a Miracle to turn Air into Water, than to turn 


Water into Wine. Air, I fay: For Vapours 


indeed are but Water Mace volatile; but pure, 


Air is a Body of another Species, and cannot * 
| by any Compreſſion or Condenſation, ſo far as 
is yet known, be chang'd into Water. And laſt- 


ly, if the whole Armoſphere was turn'd into 


| Water, tis very probable it would make no 
more than 34 Foot or thereabouts; for ſo much 
Air or Vapours as is of the ſame Weight with 


any-certain Quantity of Water, tis likely, if it 


| was Chang'd into Water, would alſo be of the 
* fame Bulk with it, or not much more: Nowy 
according to the Doctrine of the Fart of. 
| the Atmoſphere, tis found, that 34 Foot of 


Water does counterbalance a proportionable 


Cylinder of Air reaching to the Top of the At- 


moſphere; and conſequently, if the whole At- 


moſphere was converted into Water, it would 
make no more than eleven or twelve Yards 
Water about the Earth; which the Cavities“ 
of the Earth would be able 3 in a good meaſure 
to ſuck up, at leaſt this 1s very inconſiderable as 
to 
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to our eight Oceans. And if you would change 
the higher Regions into Water too, what muſt 
ſupply the Place of that Air which you transform 

into Water and bring down upon the Earth?! 
There would be little left but Fire and Ather! 
betwixt us and the Moon, and I am afraid it Þ 
would endanger to ſuck down the Moon too Þ 
after it. In a Word, ſuch an Explication as this Þ | 
is both purely imaginary, and alſo very operoſe, Þ 
and would affect a great Part of the Univerſe; Þ : 


7 


and after all, they would be as hard put to it to 


get rid of this Water, when the Deluge Was to 


ceaſe as they were at firſt to procure it. 


| Pleas, from firit to laſt, for the vulgar Deluge or 
the old Way of explaining it, we ſhould proceed F 
immediately to propoſe another Method, and Þ 
another Ground for an univerſal Deluge, were p 
it not that an Opinion hath been ſtarted by ſome Þ n 
of late, that would in Effect ſupplant both theſe Þ I 
Methods, old and new, and take away in a great Þ ci 
Meaſure the Subject of the Queſtion. Some Mo- g 
dern Authors obſerving what Straights they have Þ fat 
been put to in all Ages, to find out Water enough Þ m 
for Noahs Flood, have ventur d upon an Expe- th 
dient more brisk and bold than any of the An- ei; 
tients durſt venture upon: They ſay, Noab's Þ an 
Flood was not Univerſal, but a National Inunda- In 
tion, confin'd to Judæa, and thoſe Countries Þ pr 
thereabouts; and conſequently, there would not] cat 
be ſo much Water neceſſary for the Cauſe of ki: 
it, as we have prov'd to be neceſſary for an wi 


Univerſal Deluge of chat kind. Their Infe- to 


rene 


] 

Ft 

Having now examin'd and anſwered all the I 
BD 

1 


F | rence is very true, they have avoided that Rock, 
but they run upon another no leſs dangerous; 


Diſſolution of the Earth. PL 


to avoid an Objection from Reaſon, they deny 


Matter of Fact, and ſuch Matter of Fact as is 
well atreſted by Hiſtory, both Sacred and Pro- - 
| phan I believe the Authors that ſet up this 


agar were not themſelves ſatisfy d with it; 


but ſeeing inſuperable Difficulties in the old | 
| Way, they are the more excuſable in chuſing, 
28 they thought, of two Evils the leſs. 
© Bur the Choice, methinks, is as bad on this 
Hand, if all Things be conſidered; Moſes repre- 
ſents the Flood of Noah as an Overthrow and © 
Deſtruction of the whole Earth; and who can; 


imagine, that in fixteen or ſeventeen hundred 
Vears time, (taking the lower Chronology) that 
che Earth had then ſtood, Mankind ſhould be 
e ed no farther chan Fudea, or ſome 


neighbouring Countries thereabouts ? After the 


Flood, when the World was renew'd again by . 


| eight Perſons, they had made a far greater Pro- 
. preſs in Aſia, Furope, and Africa, within the 


| fame Space of Years, and yet 'tis likely they were 
more fruitful in the firſt Ages of the World, 
| than after the Flood; and they liv'd fix, ſeven, 


eight, nine hundred Years a piece, getting Sons 
and Daughters. Which Longevity of the firſt 
Inhabitants of the Earth ſeems to have been 
| providentiaily delign'd for the quicker Multipli- 
cation and Propagation of Mankind; and Man- 
kind thereby would become ſo numerous 
within fixteen hundred Years, that there ſeems _ 
{to me to be a greater Dificulty from the Mul- 

2 | tude wo 
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32 The Deluge and 


titude of the People that would be before the 
Flood, than from the want of People. For if we 
allow the firſt Couple at the End of one hundred 
Years, or of the firſt Century, to have left ten 
Pair of Breeders, which is no hard Suppoſition, 
there would ariſe from theſe, in fifteen hundred 
Years, a greater Number than the Earth was 
capable of ; allowing every Pair to multiply in 
the ſame. decuple Propor tion the firſt Pair did, 
But becauſe this would rife far beyond the Ca- 
pacities of this Earth, let us ſuppoſe them to in- 
creaſe, in the following Centuries, in a quintu- 
ple Proportion only, or, if you will, only in a 


quadruple; and then the Table of the Multipli- 
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cation of Mankind, from the Creation to the Þ fe 
Flood, would ſtand thus; w 
* 
3 40 10o— 28621440 C 

3.— 160 11— --.10483760 Wa 

— e 12 41943040 {wh 

5 — 2500 13-— 167772160 W. 

| 6— 10240 14— 671088640 ÞÞ thc 

7— 40960 15— 26843545 Þ mi 

; 8 103840 16— 10737418240 join 

But 

This Product! is too exceſſive high, if compared Þan / 


with the preſent Number of Men upon the Face 
of the Earth, which, Ithink, is commonly eſti— 
mated to be betwixt three and four hundred 
Millions; and yet this Proportion of their In- 
creaſe ſeems to be low enough, if we take one 


| Froportion for all the Centuries; for, in reality, 
the 


ſome more particular and exact than this is, but 
which way ſoever you try, you ſhall find the 
Product great enough for the Extent of this 
- Þ Earth; and if you follow the Septuagint Chro- 


- Þ nology, it will {till be far higher. I have met 
2 Þ with three or four different Calculations, in ſe- 


- Þ veral Authors, of the Number of Mankind be- 


ie Þ fore the Flood, and never met with any yet, bur 

| what Ser ded the Number of the People that 
uc at preſent upon the Face of the Earth. So as 
50 it ſeems to me a very groundleſs and forc'd | 


10 Þ Conceit to imagine, that Juda only, and ſome 


bo Þ Parts about it in Aſia, were ſtor'd with People 


40 hen the Deluge was brought upon the old 


60 World. Beſides, if the Deluge was confin'd to 
40 thoſe Countries, I do not ſee but the Borderers 


bo Þ might have eſcap d, ſhifting a little into the ad- 
40 Joining Places where the Deluge did not reach. 

I But eſpecially what needed ſo much ado to build: 
ard an Ark to ſave Noah and his Family, if he might 
Have fav'd himſelf and them, only by retiring ' 
into ſome neighbouring Country; as Lot and his 
Family ſav'd themſelves, by withdrawing from 
Wdom, when the City was to be deſtroyed? Had: 


lic, ſous, than the great Preparations he made of a 
the Book. 5 9 large 


Diſſolution of the Barth. | 


the fame Meaſure cannot equally run thr 1550 
all the Ages, but we have taken this as mode- 
| rate and reaſonable betwixt the higheſt and the 
L loweſt ; but if we had taken only a tripple Pro- 

L portion, it would have been ſufficient (all things 

| © confider'd) for the Purpoſe. There are ſeveral 

other ways of computing this Number, and 

a 

| 


hot this been a far eaſier thing, and more compen- 


SQ 
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large Veſſel, with Rooms, for the Reception and 


11 of Beate and Birds? And nov 


+ I mention Birds, why could not they at leaſt have] 
, flown into the next dry Country? They might Þ 


„ 


have percl'd upon the Trees, and the Tops of i 


the Mountains by the Wa 55 to have reſted them- 
ſelves if they were wear Y, for the Waters did na 


all of a ſudden riſe to the Mountains Tops. 


I cannot but look upon the Deluge as a mu 
mary conſiderable Thing than theſe Authon 
vould repreſent it, and as a kind of DifloJution op” 


N ature 122 calls; it a deitroying of the Eat 5 
as well as of Mankind, Gen. 6. 13. And t 


Bow was ſet in the Cloud to ſeal the Corea E 
that be would deſiroy the Earth no more, Gal 
9. 11. or that there ſhould be no more a Flool E 


to deſtroy the Earth. And tis ſaid, Verſe 11 
That the Covenant was made between: God ant 


the Earth, - or this Frame of We that iÞ 


ſhould periſh no more by Water. And tht 
Rain-Bow, which was a Token 11 Pledge d 


this Covenant appears not only in Jud, i 


ſome other Aſiaticò Provinces, but to all th 


Regions of the Earth, who had an equal Shar: 
and Concern in it. Moſes faith alſo, the Four 
tains of the great Aby/s were burſt aſunder i 

make the Deluge; and what means this A 
and the burſting of it, if reſtrain'd to Juden 

or ſome adjacent Countries? What Appearance 

is there of this Diſruption Here, more than i 


other Places? Furthermore, St. Peter plainh 


implies, 2 Epi. c. 5, 6. That the Antedil 


ien Hear ens and Earth periſh d in the Delugs | 
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Diſſolution of the Farth. 35 
and oppoſeth the preſent Earth and Heavens 
to them, as different and of another Conſtitu- 


tion; and aich, that theſe ſhall periſh by Fire, 
as the other periſhed by Water. So he com- 


| | pares the Conflagration with the Deluge, as two 


general Diffolutions of Nature, and one may 
that the Conflagration ſhall be only 
National, and but two or three Countries burnt 


| |: in that laſt Fire, as to ſay, that the Deluge was 


ſo. I confeſs that Diſcourſe of St. Peter, con- 
cerning the ſeveral States of the World, would 
ſufficiently convince me, if there was nothing 5 


| : elſe, That the Deluge was not a particular, or 


national Inundation, but a mundane Change, 

that extended to the whole Earth, and both to 

the (lower) Heavens and Farth. e 
AlL Antiquity, we know, hath ſpoke of theſe 


- mundane Revolutions or Periods, that the World 


| ſhould be ſucceflively deſtroyed by Water and 
| Fire; and I do not doubt, but that this Deluge 
of Noah's, which Moſes deſcribes. was the firſt. 


and le ading Inſtance of this Kind; and accord- 


elu Sei ö 
a 


Pi, Gen. 7. 19. The Waters exceedingly pre- 


ingly we ſee that after this Period, and after the 
Flood, the Bleſſing for Multiplication, and for 
| repleniſhing the Earth with Inhabitants, was as 
ſolemnly pronounc'd. by God Almi ohry, as at 
| the firſt Creation of Man, Gez. 9, 1. with Gez, 
1, 28. Theſe Conſiderations, [ think, might be 
Bficient to give us Aſſurance from Divine Writ 
of the Univerſality of the Deluge; and yet Mo/es 
affords us another Argument as demonſtrative 
las any, when in the Hiſtory of the Deluge, he 
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vail'd upon the Barth, and all the high Hills 


| that were under the 5 Heavens were covered. 


All the high Hills, he ſaith, under the whole 


Heavens, then quite round the Earth; and if the 
Mountains were cover'd quite round the Earth, 
ſure the Plains could not ſcape. But to argue 
with them upon their own Grounds : Let us 
ſuppoſe only the Aſcatick and Armenian Moun- 
tains cover'd with theſe Waters, this they can- 
not deny; then unleis there was a Miracle to 
keep theſe Waters upon Heaps, they would flow 


throughout the Earth; for theſe Mountains are! 


high enough to make them fall every way, and 


make them join with our Seas that eviron the Þ 


Continent. We cannot imagine Hills and Moun- 
tains of Water to have hung about Fudan, 


as if they were congeal'd, or a Maſs of Water“ 


to have ſtood upon the Middle of the Earth like Þ 


one great Drop, or a trembling Jelly, and all the? 
Places about it dry and untouch'd. All liquid! 
Bodies are diffuſive; for their Parts being! in Mo-! 
tion have no Tie or Connexion one with an-! 
ther, but glide and fall off any Way, as Gravity! 
and the Air preſſeth them; ſo the Surface of - 
Water doth always conform into a Spherical! 1 
Convexity with the reſt of the Globe of th:Þ 
Earth, and every Part of it falls as near to tleÞ,' ; 
Center as it can; wherefore when theſe Watcoþ ! 
began to riſe at firſt, long before they cou, 
ſwell to the Height of the Mountains, they 


would diffuſe the btoes every way, and there 


upon all the Valleys and Plains, and lower Part : 
of the Earth would be All d throughout the 
whore 
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F* whole Earth, before they cou'd riſe to the I ops 
of the Mountains in any Part of it: And the 
„Sea would be all raiſed to a conſiderable 
e E7 Height before the Mountains could be cover- 
e ed. For let us ſuppoſe as they do, that this 
, Water fell not throughout the whole Earth, 
but in ſome particular Country, and there 
| made firſt a great Lake; this Lake when it be- 
- | gun to ſwell would every Way diſcharge idelf 
- | by any Deſcents or Declivites of the Ground, 
% and theſe Iſſues and Derivations being once made 
and ſupply'd with new Waters puſhing them 
re forwards, would continue their Courſe 'till 
10 they arrived at the Sea, juſt as other Rivers do; 
he for theſe would be dut ſo many Rivers riſing 
n- cut of this Lake, and would not be conſidera- 
% bly deeper and higher at the Fountain than * 
ter their Progreſs or at the Sea. We may as well 
ke] then expect that the Leman Lake, for Inſtance, 
he cout of which the Rhone runs, ſhould ſwell to 
110 the Tops of the Alps on the one Hand, and 
lo-: the Mountains of Switzerland and Burgundy 
0. on the other, and then ſtop, without overflow- 
itt] ing the plainer Countries that lie beyond them; 
olf as to ſuppoſe that this Diluvian Lake ſhould 
cap riſe to the Mountains Tops in one Place, and 
the] not diffuſe it ſelf equally into all Countries 
te], about, and upon the Surface of the Sea; in 
ter Proportion to its Height and Dept? in the Place 
ul where it firſt fell or ſtood. EE 
he] Trvs much for Sacred Hiſtory. The . i 
ere. fality of the Deluge is alſo atteſted by Profane Hi- 
E: : | ſtory; for the F ame of it is gone thro' the Earth, 
| . e 
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38 © The Deluge and 
and there are Records or Traditions concerning 
It, in all Parts of this and the new-found World. 
The Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak of 
it in their Continent, as Acoſia witneſſeth, and 
Laet in their Hiſtories of them. Mart. I he Chi- 
, neſes have the Tradition of it, which is the far- 
theſt Part of our Continent; and the nearer and 
Weſtern Parts of Ala are acknowledg'd the pro- 
per Seat of it, Not to mention Deucalion's De- 
luge in the European Parts, which ſeems to be 
| the ſame-under a Diſguiſe: So as you may trace 
the Deluge quite round the Globe in profane Hi- 
ſtory; and, which is remarkable, every one of 
theſe People have a Tale to tell, ſome one Way, 
ſome another, concerning the Reſtauration of 


Mankind; e is an Argument that they 
thought all Mankind deftroy” d by that Deluge. 


In the old Diſpute between the Scythians and 
the Agyptians be Antiquity, which Juſtin men- 


tions, they refer to a former Deſtruction of the 
World by Water or Fire, and argue, whether Na- 
tion firſt roſe again, and was original to the other. 
So the Babylonians, Aſſyrians, Phanictans and 
- others, mention the Deluge i in their Stories. And 
we cannot without offering Violence to all Re- 
cords and Authority, Divine and Human, deny, 
that there hath been an univerſal Deluge upon 
the Earth; and if there was an univerſal Deluge, 
no queſtion it was that of Noah's, and that 


which Meſes deſcrib'd, and that which we treat 


= of at preſent. 
es Conſiderations, 1 think: are ha. 


_ dantly tufficient to ſilence chat Opinion, con- 


cerning 
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D:ffolution of the Earth. 39 
15 cerning che Limitation and Reſtriction of the 
ook: to a particular Country or Countries. 
lt ought rather to be look d upon as an Evafion 
indeed, than Opinion, ſeeing the” Authors do 
not offer any poſitive Argument for the Proof 
of it, but depend only upon that negative Ar- 
gument, That an univerſal Deluge is a Thing 
B unintelligible. This Stumbling-ſtone we hope 
to take away for the future, and that Men ſhall 
not be put to that unhappy Choice, either to 
deny Matter of Fact well atteſted, or admit an 
Effect, whereof they cannot ſee any poſſible 
Cauſes. And ſo having ſtated and propoſed the 
| whole Difhculty, and try'd all Ways offered by 
| others, and found them ineffectual, let us now 
apply ourſelves by Degrees, to untie the Knot. 
F Tux exceſſive Quantity of Water is the great 
| Difficulty, and the Removal of it afterwards. 
* Thoſe eight Oceans lay heavy upon my Thoughts, 


and] caſt about every Way, to find an Expedient, 
or to find ſome Way, whereby the ſame Effect 
1 might be brought to paſs with leſs Water, and 
in fuch a Manner that that Water might after- 
d | wards conveniently be diſcharg'd. The firſt 
Thought that came into my VIind upon that 
5 | Occaſion, was concerning the Form of the E arth, 
which I imagin'd might poſſibly at that Time 
be different from what it is at preſent, and 
1 come nearer to Plainneſs and E quality | in the 


| Surface of it, and ſo might the more eafily be 
| overflow'd, and the Deluge periorm' d with leſs 
Water. This Opinion concerning the Plainneſs 
of the firſt Earth, 1 alſo found in Antiquity, | 

? Lo. E 1 1 ©0175 ION - 
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mention d and referr'd to by ſevereral Interpre- 
ters in their Commentaries upon Genęſis, either 
upon Occaſion of the Deluge, or of that Foun- 
tain which is ſaid, Gen. 2. 6. to have watered 
the Face of the whole Earth: And a late emi- 
nent Perſon, the Honour of his Profeſſion for 
Integrity and Learning, in his Diſcourſe con- 


a like Judgment of the State of the Earth before 
the Deluge, that the Face of it was more ſmooth 
and regular than it is now. But yet upon ſe— 
cond Thoughts, I eafily ſee that this alone would 
not be ſufficient to explain the Deluge, nor to 
give an Account of the preſent Form of the 
Earth, unequal and mountainous as it is. Tis 
true this would give a great Advantage to the 
Waters and the Rains that fell for Forty Days 
together would have a great Power over the 
Earth, being plain and ſmooth; but how would 
theſe Waters be diſpos d of when the Deluge 
ceas d? Or how could it ever ceaſe ? Beſides, 
what means the Diſruption of the great Deep, 
or the great Abyſs, or what anſwers to it upon 
this Suppoſition? This was aſſuredly of no lels 
Conſideration than the Rains; nay, I believe, the 
Rains were but preparatory in ſome Meaſure 
and that the Violence and Conſummation of 
the Deluge depended upon the Diſruption of 
the great Abyſs. Therefore I ſaw it neceſſar), 
to my firſt Thought, concerning the Smooth- 
neſs and Plainneſs of the Antediluvian Earth, 
to add a ſecond, concerning the Diſruption 
and Diſſolution of it; for, as it often happens 
2 or 


cerning the Origination of Manbind, hath made 
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Diſſolution of the Roth. 41 


in Farthquakes, when the exterior Earth is burſt 


aſunder, and a great Flood of Waters iſſues out, 
according to the Quantity and Force of them, an 

” Inundation is made in thoſe Parts, more or leſs; 

ſo ] thought, if that Abyſs lay under Ground and 
round the Earth, and we ſhould ſuppoſe the Earth 
in this Manner to be broken in ſeveral Places 
at once, and as it were a general Diffolution 
made, we might ſuppoſe that to make a gene- 
ral Deluge, as well as a particular Diſſolution 
often makes a particular. But ] will not antici- 


pate here the E xplication we intend to give of 


the Univerſal Deluge in the following Chapters 
only by this previous Intimation we may gather 
| ſome Hopes, it may be, that the Matter is not 
| lo defperate as the former Repreſentation might 
| poſlibly make us fancy it. 
| Give me leave to ads farther in this Place, > 
chat it hath been obſerv'd by ſeveral, from the 
| Contemplation of Mountains and Rocks and - 
Precipices, of the Channel of the Sea, and of 
| Iſlands, and of Subterraneous Caverns, that the 
| Surface of the Earth, or the exterior Region 
5 which we inhabit, hath been broke, and the 
Parts of it diſlocated : And one might inſtance 
more particularly in ſeveral Parcels of Nature, 
that retain ſtill the evident Marks of Fraction and ; 
ERuin, and by the ir preſent Form and Poſture ſnew, 
that they have been once in another State and $i- : 
tuation one to another. We ſhall have Occaſion 
| hereafter to give an Account of theſe Phenome- 
va, from which ſeveral have rightly argu'd, and 
concluded ſome general aper or Ruin in the 
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42 The Deluge and 


ſuperficial Parts of the Earth. But this Ruin, it 


is true, they have imagin'd and explain'd ſeve- 
ral Ways, ſome thinking that it was made the 
third Day after the Foundation of the Earth; 

when they ſuppoſe the Channel of the Sea to 
have been form'd, and Mountains and Caverns 
at the ſame time, by a violent Depreſſion of 
ſome Parts of the Earth, and an Extruſion and 
Elevation of others to make them Room. 


Others ſuppoſe it to have come not all at once, 


but by Degrees, at ſeveral Times, and in ſeve- 
ral Ages, from particular and accidental Cauſes, 
as the Earth falling in upon Fires under Ground, 
or Water eating away the lower Parts, or Va- 


pours and Exhalations breaking out and tear ing 


the Earth. Tis true, I am not of their Opi- 


nion in either of theſe Explications; and we 
ſhall ſhew art large hereafter, when we have 


propos'd and ſtated our own Theory, how in- 
competent ſuch Cauſes are, to bring the Earth 
into that Form and Condition we now find 
it in. But in the mean time, we may fo 
far make uſe of theſe Opinions in general, as 
not to be ſtartled at this Doctrine, concerning 


the Breaking or Diſſolution of the Exterior | 


Earth; for in all Ages the Face of Nature hath 
provok'd Men to think of and obſerve ſuch 
a Thing. And who can do otherwiſe, to ſec 
the Elements diſplacd and diforder'd, as they 
ſeem to lie at preſent; the heavieſt and groſſeſt 
Bodies in the higheſt Places, and the liquid and 


volatile kept below; an huge Maſs of Stone or 


Rock rear'd into the Air, and the Water creep- 
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Diſſolution of the Earth, 43 
ing at its Feet; whereas this is the more light 
and active Body, and by the Law of Nature 
ſhould take Place of Rocks and Stones? So 
we ſee, by the like Diſorder, the Air thrown 
| down into Dungeons of the Farth, and the 
Earth got up among the Clouds; for there are 
the Tops of the Mountains, and under their 
Roots in Holes and Caverns the Air is often de- 
tained. By what regular Action of Nature can 
we ſuppoſe Things firſt produc'd in this Poſture 


and Form ? Not to mention how broke and 


| torn the inward Subſtance of the Earth is, 
| which of it {elf is an uniform Mats, cloſe and 
compact; but in the Condition we ſee it, it 
lies hollow in many Places, with great Vacuities ; 
| intercepted betwixt the Portions of it; a Thing 
which we ſee happens in all Ruins more or leſs, 
eſpecially when the Parts of the Ruins are great 
and inflexible. Then what can have more the 
| Figure and Mein of a Ruin, than Crags, and 
i | Rocks, and Cliffs, whether upon the Sea- thore, : 
x | Or upon the Sides of Mountains? V. hat can be 75 
more apparently broke, than they are? And 
| thoſe lefler Rocks, or great bulky Gott that 
lie often ſcatter'd near the Feet of the other, 
1 | Whether in the Sea, or upon the Land, are they 
73 not manifeſt Fragmentsand Pieces of thoſe greater 
|, Maſſes? Beſides, the Poſture of theſe Rocks, 
| which is often leaning or recumbent, or pro- 
ſtrate, ſhews to the Eye, that they have had a 
| Fall, or ſome kind of Diflocation from their 
ö natural Site. And the ſame Thing may be ob- 
| feryed | in the Tracts and Regions of the Earth, 
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which very ſeldom for ten Miles together have 
any regular Surface or Continuity one with ano- © 
ther, but lie high and low, and are variouſly in- 
clin'd ſometimes one way, ſometimes another, 
without any Rule or Order. Whereas I ſee no! 
Reaſon but the Surface of the Land ſhould he # 
as regular as that of the Water in the firſt Pro- 
duction of it; and the Strata or Beds within lie? 
as even. This I am ſure of, that this Diſpoſ- Þ 
tion of the Elements, and the Parts of the Earth, Þ * 
outward and inward, hath ſomething irregular 20 
and unnatural in it, and manifeſtly ſhews us the 
Marks, or Footſteps of ſome kind of Ruin and Þ | 
Diſſolution ; which we ſhall ſhew you, in its ! 
due Place, happen'd in ſuch a Way, that at the! 
ſame time a general Flood of Waters would ne. 
ceſſarily over-run the Face of the whole Earth. | * 
And by the ſame fatal Blow, the Earth fell out! 1 
of that regular Form, wherein it was produced J 
at firſt, into all theſe Irregularities which ve [ 
ſee in its preſent Form and Compoſition; ff. 
that we ſhall give thereby a double Satisfaction] 
to the Mind, both to ſhew it a fair and intelli-Þ 
gible Account of the general Deluge, how the] 8 
Waters came upon the Earth, and how they re- * 
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turn'd into their Channels again, and left the te 
Earth habitable; and likewiſe to- ſhew it how þ © 
the Mountains were brought forth, and the ir 


Channel of the Sea diſcover'd : How all thoſe 
Inequalities came in the Body or Face of the 
Earth, and thoſe empty Vaults and Caverns in 
its Bowels; which Things are no leſs Matter al F 


Admiration than the F lood itſelf. 


| theſe three Chapters paſt; In the ſecond Section 
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Por I muſt beg leave to draw a Curtain be- 


; 3 fore the Work for a while, and to keep your Pa- 


tience a little in Suſpence, till Materials are pre- 


par d, and all Things ready to repreſent and ex- 


plain What we have propos d. Yet I hope, in the 
mean time, to entertain the Mind with Scenes no 
leeſs pleaſing, tho' of quite another Face and Or- 
der; for we muſt now return to the Beginning 
of the World, and look upon the firſt Rudiments 
of Nature, and that dark but fruitful Womb, 
out of which all Things iprang, Imean the Chant: : 
For this is the Matter which we muſt next work 
upon, and it will be no unpleaſing Thing to ob- 
ſerve, how that rude Maſs will ſhoot | it ſelf into 
5 ſeveral Forms one after another, till it comes 
at length to make an habitable World. The 
| - ſteady Hand of Providence, which keeps all 

| Things in Weight and Meaſure, being the invi- 
| fble Guide of all its Motions. Theſe Motions 
| we mult examine from firit to laſt, to find out 

| what was the Form of the Earth, and what was 
the Place or Situation of the Ocean, or the 
great Abyſs, in that firſt State of Nature : Which 

| two Things being determined, we ſhall be able 
to make a certain | Judgment, what kind of Diſ- 
| ſolution that Earth was capable of, and whether 
from that Diſſolution an Univerſal Deluge would 
follow, with all the Conſequences of it. | 


In the mean time, for the Eaſe and Satisfac- _ 


| tion of the Reader, we will here mark the Order 


and Diſtribution of the firſt Book, which we i 
divide into three Sections; wher eof the firſt is 


we 
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we will ſhew, that the Earth before the De. 
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luge was of a different Frame and Form from 
the preſent Earth; and particularly of ſuch a 
Form as made it ſubject. to a Diltolution and 


to ſuch a Diſſolution, as did neceſſarily expoſe Þ 
it to an Univerſal Deluge. And in this Place 


we ſhall apply our Diſcourſe particularly to the 
Explication of Noat's Flood, and that under 
all its Conditions of the Height of the Wa- 


ters, of their Univerſality, of "the Deſtruction 


of the World by them, and of their retiring 
afterwards from the Harth; and this Section 


will confiſt of the Fourth, F ilch Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Chapters. In the Third Section 
we prove the {ame Diſſolution from the Effect; 


and Conſequences of ir, or from the Con- 


templation of the preſent Face of the Earth: 


And here an Account is given of the Origin 
OL Mountains, of Subterrancous Waters and Ca: 


verns, of the great Channel of the Sea, and of 
the firſt Production of Iſlands; and thoſe Things 


are the Contents of the Ninth, Tenth, and 


El eventh Chapters. Then in the laſt Chap- 
ter, we make a general Review of the whole 
Work, and a general Review of Nature ; that 
by comparing them together, their full Agree: 
ment and Correſpondency may appear. Here 
ſeveral collateral Arguments are given for 
Confirmation of the preceding Theory, and 
ſome Reflections are made upon the State of 
the other Planets compar'd with the Earth. 


And laſtly, what Accounts ſoever have been 


given by others of the preſent F. orm and Irre- 


gularitics 
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gularities of the Earth, are examin'd and ſhew' d 
inſufficient. And this {eemeth 1 to be all that is 
| requiſite upon this Subject. 


En Af. IV. 


1 hat 1. Earth and Mankind bad an Original, 
and were not from Eternity: Prov'd aainſt 


hid down, viz, That the Antediluvian 

T Earth was of a different Form and Conſt, ce 

_ tion from the preſent. This is prov'd by Di- 
= vine Authority, and from the Nature and 
Form of the Chaes, out 9 which the Earth. 

3 1 WAS 171 ade. 

= E are now to enquire into the Origi- 
„ VV nil of the Earth, and in what Form it . 
5 was built at firſt, that we may lay our Foun- 
ot dation for the following Theory deep and ſure. 
95 | It hath been the gener al Opinion and Conſent 


ii of the Learned of all Nations, that the Earth 
p. aroſe from a Chaos. This is atteſted by Hiſtory 
le both Sacred and Profane; only Ariſtotle: 
= | whom fo great a Part of the Chriſtian World 
Þ have made their Oracle or Idol, hath maintain'd 
the Eternity of the Earth, and the Eternity of | 
Mankind; that the Earth and the World were 
from Everlaſting, and in that very Form they 
are in now, with Men and Women and all 
13 Creatures, Trees and Fruit, Metals and 


duction. We lay all theſe 'T hings aroſe and 
Sn: . had 


- | _ Ariſtotle. The firſt Propoſition of our Theo- 


Mwinerals, and whatſoever is of natural Pro- 
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48 De Deluge and 
had their firſt Exiſtence or Production not ſix 
thouſand Years ago: He ſaith, they have ſub- | 
ſiſted thus for ever, thro' an Annie Series of 
paſt Generations, and ſhall continue as long, 0 
without firſt or laſt: And if fo, there was nel- Þ tu 
ther Chaos, nor any other Beginning to the 14 
Earth. This takes away the Subject of our Dif. I fi 
courſe, and therefore we mult firſt remove this IM 
Stone out of the way, and prove that the Earth Þ O 
had an Original, and that from a Chaos, before Ina 
_ weſhew how: it aroſe from a Chaos, and what ſid 
was the firſt habitable Form that it fortled'i into. on 
W are aſſur'd by Divine Authority, that the be 
Earth and Mankind had a Beginning: M rel 
faith, In the Beginning God made the Heavens bu 
ond the Barth. Speaking ! it as of a certain Pe- th⸗ 
riod or Term, from whence he counts the Age Ve 
of the W or 1d. And the ſame Moſes tells us, that Nat 
Adam was the firſt Man, and Eve the firſt Wo- ba 
man, from whom ſprung the Race of Mankind; 
and this within the Compaſs of Six Thouſand 
Years, We are alſo aſſur'd from the Prophets, 
and our Chriſtian Records, that the W orld' ſhall 
have an End, and that by a general Conflagra- 
tion, when all Mankind ſhall be deſtroyed, wit! 
the Form, and all the Furniture of the Earth. 
And as this proves the ſecond Part of Ariftotle 
Dcctrine to be falſe ny + ſo doth ir the 
firſt, by a true Conſequence; for what hath an 
| End had a Beginning, what is not Immortal, 
was not Eternal: That which exiſts by the 
Strength of its own Nature at firſt, the ſame 
Nature will enable to exiſt for ever; and indeed 
what 


Ewhat exiſts of itſelf, exiſts neceſſarily; and 
what exiſts neceſſarily, exiſts eternally. 1 
 Havine this infallible Aſſurance of the 
Origin of the Earth and of Mankind from Scrip- 
ture, we proceed to refute the fame Doctrine of 


| Ariſtotle's by natural Reaſon. And we will 
firſt conſider the Form of the Earth, and then 


Mankind ; and ſhew, from plain Evidence and 
| Obſervation, neither of them to have been Eter- 
nal. Tis natural to the Mind of Man to con- 


fader that which is compound, as having been 


once more fimple; whether that Compoſition 


be a Mixture of many Ingredients, as moſt Ter- 


reſtrial Bodies are, or whether it be Organical; 


but eſpecially if it be Organical: For a Thing | 


chat conſiſts of a Multitude of Pieces aptly join'd, 


ve cannot but conceive to have had thoſe Pieces, 
t Nat one time or another, put together. Twere 


hard ro conceive an eternal Watch, whoſe Pieces 
|. {vere never ſeparate one from another, nor ever 


din any other Form than that of a Watch. Or 


the World, Plants and Animals have much more 


World, or of the Earth, to have been once in 
3 Book I, a | E 1 a State 
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s, en eternal Houſe, whoſe Materials were never 
n aſunder, but always in the Form of an Houſe. 
1. And 'tis as hard to conceive an Eternal Earth, 
th or an Eternal Morld: Theſe are made up of more 
ch. Narious Subſtances, more Ingredients, and into a 
bar greater Compoſition; and the living Part of 
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Variety of Parts and multifarious Conſtruction, 
than any Houſe, or any other artificial Thing : 
do that we are led as much by Nature and Ne- 
Ecfſity, to conceive this great Machine of the 
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a state of greater Simplicity than now it is, as u 
conceive a Watch, an Houle, or any other Struc.| 
ture, to have been once in its firſt and ſimple Ma. 
terials. This I ſpeak without Reference to im. 
mediate Creation, for Ariſtotle did not own ary 
ſuch thing, and therefore the Argument ſtand 
good againſt him, upon thoſe Grounds and No 
tions that he goes; yet J gueſs what Anſwe 
would be made by him or his Followers to thi 
Argumentation; They would fay, there is no 
the ſame Reaſon for Natural things, as for Art 
ficial, though equally compounded. Artificial 
things could not be from Eternity, becauſe they 
ſuppoſe Man, by whoſe Art they were made 
pre-exiſtent to them; the Workman muſt be be 
fore the Work, and wharſoever hath any thin; 
before it, is not Eternal. But may not the fam; 
thing be faid of Natural things? Do not moſt 
them require the Action of the Sun, and the Ii. 
fluence of the Heavens for their Production, anden; 
longer Preparations than any Artificial thing For 
do? Some Years or Ages would be neceſſary i for | er 
the Concoction and Maturation of Metals and 
Minerals; Stones themſelves, at leaſt fome fort 
of them, were once Liquors, or fluid Maſſes e 
and all Vegetable Productions require the Heil 
of the Sun, to pre-diſpoſe and excite the Earti ; 
and the Seeds. Nay, according to Ariſtotle, , 
not Man by himſelf that begets a Man, but t 
Sun is his Coadjutor. You ſee then twas as nt 
ceſſary that the Sun, that great Workman of Nh 
ture, ſhould pre- -exift to Natural things, produc 
In, orupon the Earth, as that Man ſhould pre 


xl 
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OF exiſt to Artificial. So that the Earth, under that 
CE Form and Conſtitution it now hath, could no 
more be Eternal, than a Statue or Temple, or 
any Work of Art. 
* BesIDEs, that Form, which the Earth is un- 
der at preſent, is in ſome ſort preternatural, like 
Ia Statue made and broken again; and ſo hath 
"TS {till the leſs Appearance or Pretence of being E- 
ny ternal, If the Elements had lain in that Order 
na to one another, as Ariſtotle hath diſpos'd them, 
kur and as ſeems to be their firſt Diſpoſition ; the 
Earth altogether in a Maſs in the Middle, or 
towards the Centre; then the Water in a Spheri- 7 
ide cl Maſs about that ; the Air above the Water, 
and then a Sphere of Fire, as he fancied, in the 
Ae higheſt Circle of the Air: If they had lain, I ay, 
In this Poſture, there might have been ſome Pre- q 
lt 0Wrence that they had been Eternally ſo; becauſe I 
bat might ſeem to be their Original Poſture, in . 
an Which Nature had firſt plac'd them. But ge 
8 Form and Poſture we find them in at preſent i 18 MY 
hery different, and according to his Doctrine $ 
Duſt be look'd upon as unnatural and violent; |} 
und no violent State, by his own Maxim, aan 
We perpetual, or can have been ſ .:. T ; 
Bo there is ſtill a more prefling Confidera- 
Pon againſt this Opinion, If this preſent State i 
> "Wd Form of the Earth had been from Eternity, 
t would have long ere this deſtroy d itſelf, and 
5 befdang' d itſelf: The Mountains ſinking by degrees 
Nh che Valleys, and into the Sea, and the Wa- ” 
riſing above the Earth; which Form it would | 
- panly have come into, ſooner or later, and in 
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it continu'd drowned and uninhabitable, for all | 


| ſucceeding Generations. For tis certain, that the 


Mountains and higher Parts of the Earth grow! 
leſſer and leſſer from Age to Age; and chat from 
many Cauſes, ſometimes the Roots of them are 
weaken'd, and eaten by Subterraneous Fires, and! 
ſometimes they are torn and tumbled down by 


Earthquakes, and fall into thoſe Caverns that a 
under them; and tho' thoſe violent Cauſes are 
not conſtant, or univerſal, yer if the Earch had 
ſtood from Eternity, there 1s not a Mountain 


would have eſcaped this Fate in one Age or other. 
The Courſe of theſe Exhalations or Fires wou 
* have reach'd them all ſooner or later, if througÞ 
infinite Ages they had ſtood expoſed to them! 
But there are allo other Cauſes that conſume then! 

inſenſibly, and make them ſink by Degrees: 2nd 
. thoſe are chiefly the Winds, Rains, and Storm 


and Heat of the Sun without; and within, te 
Soaking of Water and Springs, with Streams and 
Currents in their Veins and Crannies. The 
two Sorts of Cauſes would certainly reduce al 
the Mountains of the Earth, in tract of Time, uf 
Equality; or rather lay them all under Water 
For wharſfoever moulders, or is waſh'd away fron ; 
them, is carried down into the lower Ground 
and into the Sea, and nothing is ever brought 
back again by any Circulation: Their Loſſes ar 
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not repair'd, nor any proportionable RecruisMh, 


made from any other Parts of Nature. So as t- 


higher Parts of the Earth being continually ſpent 


ing, and the lower continually gaining, the 


and 
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and the Waters that lie in the lower Parts and in 
the Channels, thoſe Channels and Valleys being 
fill'd up with Earth, would be thruſt out and riſe 
every where upon the Surface of the Earth; 
which new Poſt, when they had once ſeiz'd on, 
they would never quit, nor would any ching 
be able to diſpoſſeſs them; for 'ris their natural 
Place and Situation which they always tend to, 
and from which their is no Progreſs nor Regreſs 
in a Courſe of Nature. So that the Earth would - 
| have been, both now, and from innumerable Ge- 
verations before this, all under Water and unin- _ 
| habitable; if it had ſtood from Everlaſting, and. 
this Form of it had been its firſt Original Form. 
Non can he doubt of this Argumentation, 
that conſiders the Coherence of it, and will al. 
loy time enough for the Effect. I do not ſay the 
| Farth would be reduc'd to this uninhabitable 
Form in Ten thouſand Years Time, tho'I believe 
it would: But take twenty, if you pleaſe, take 
an hundred thouſand, take a million, tis all one, 
for you may take the one as eaſily as the other 
FT out of Eternity; and they make both equally 
Wegainſt their Suppoſition. Nor is it any Matter 
how little you ſuppoſe the Mountains to decreaſe _ 
is but taking more Time, and the ſame Effect 
till follows. Let them but waſte as much as a 
[Grain of Muſtard-Seed every Day, or a Foot in 
an Age, this would be more than enough in ten 
noufand Ages to conſume the talleſt Mountain 
upon Earth. The Air alone, and the little Drops 
bf Rain have defac'd the ſtrongeſt and the proud- 


1 Monuments of the Greeks arid Romans; and 
ET allow 
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54 The Deluge and ; 
allow them but time enough, and they will of p 
themſelves beat down the Rocks into the Sea, d 
and the Hills into the Valleys. But if we add oſt 6 
theſe all thoſe other foremention'd Cauſes that! 
work with more Violence, and the Weight of it 
the Mountains themſelves, which, upon any oc-þ 7; 
caſion offer'd, is ready to fink them lower, we ſhall ce 
| ſhorten the Time, and make the Effect more ſure w 
Wi need add no more here in particular - t 
gainſt this Ariſtotelian Doctrine, that makes tue p 
preſent Form of the Earth to have been from E- ch 
ternity; for the Truth is, this whole Book is one Þ +1 
continued Argument againſt that opinion; thew. Þ x; 
ing that it hath de fatto chang” d its Form; boch ot 
in that we have prov'd that it was not capable | fo 
of an univerſal Deluge in this Form, and con- N 
quently was once ander another; and alſo in that N 
we ſhall. prove at large hereafter throughout the an 
Third and Fourth Sections, that it hach been th 
broken and diſſolv d. We might alſo add one ha 
Conſideration more, that if it had ſtood alway in 
under this Form, it would have been under Fire, # ho 
if it had not been under Water; and the Confla- h 
gration, which it is to undergo, would have ove gi. 
taken it long ere this. For St. Peter faith, Th Se 
Heavens and the Earth that are now, as oppo 28 
to the Antediluvian, and conſider'd in their pre- ra; 
ſent Form and Conſtitution, are fitted to be con- 
ſum'd by Fire. And whoſoeve er underſtands the 
Progreſs and Revolutions of Nature, will ſee thut 
neither the preſent Form of the Earth, nor 18 
firſt Form, were permanent and. immurable 


Forms, but tranſient and temporary by their own 
Frame 


- 
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Frame and Conſtitution; which the Author of 
Nature, after certain Periods of Time, had de- 
ſign'd for Change and for Deſtruction. 
raus much for the Body of the Earth, that 
it could not have been from Eternity, as Ariſe 
-Þ 77le pretended, in the Form it hath. Now let's 
| confider the Origination of Mankind; and that 
e. wwe ſhall find could much leſs be Eter nal than the 
„other; for whatſoever deſtroy'd the Form of the 
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| Earth, would alſo deſtroy Mankind; and beſides, —_ 
| there are many particular Marks {nd Arguments, 1 
that the Generations of Men have not been from "3 


| Everlaſting. All Hiſtory, and all Monuments 
of Antiquity, of what kind ſocver, are but of a 
few Thouſand of Years date; we have ſtill the 
Memory of the Golden Age, of the firſt State of 
Nature, and how Mortals liv'd then in Innocency 
| and Simplicity. The Invention of Arts, even 
| thoſe that are neceſſary or uſeful to Human Liſe, 
| hath been within the Knowledge of Men: How 7 
| imperfe&t was the Geography of the Ancients, 
| how imperfect their Knowledge of the Earth, Z 
how imperfect their Navigation? Can we ima- 
| gine, if there had been Men from Everlaſting, a 
q | Sea as now,and all Materials forShipping as much | 
ds we have, that Men could have been fo | igno- 
| rantboth of the Land and of the Sea, as tis mani- 
| feſt they have been till of late Ages! ? They had 
very different Fancies concerning the Figure of 
the Earth. They knew no Land beyond our Con- 
| tinent, and that very imperfectly too; and the 
| Torrid Zone they thought utterly uninhabitable. 
e think it ſtrange, raking that ſhort Date of 
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the World, which we give it, that Men mould 


not have made more Progreſs in the Knowledge 
of theſe Things; but how impoſlible is it then, 
if you ſuppoſe them to have been from Ever. | 
laſting? They had the ſame Wit and Paſſions ! 
that we have, the ſame Motives that we have, Þ 
can we then imagine, that neither the Ambition 
of Princes, nor Intereſt or Gain in private Per. 
ſons, nor Curioſity and the Defire of Knowledge, 
nor che Glory of Diſcoveries, nor any other Paſ. 
ſion or Conſideration could ever move them | 
in that endleſs Time, to try their Fortunes upon | * 
the Sea, and know ſomething more of the World | 
they inhabited? Though you ſhould ſuppoſe Þ 
Ham generally ſtupid, which there is no Reaſon Þ | 
to do, yet in a Courſe of infinite Generations | | 
there would be ſome great Genii, ſomeextraor- | 1 
dinary Perſons that would attempt Things above Þ 1 
the reſt. We have done more within the Com- 
pals of our little World, which we can but count Þ | 
(as to this) from the general Deluge, than thoſe | + 
Eternal Men had done in their innumerable | 
Ages foregoing. 
You will ſay it may be, they had not the Ad. 
vantages and Opportunities for Navigation as ve 
/ 
; 
7 
c 
J 
ſ 


have, and for Diſcoveries; becauſe the Uſe of the 
Loadſtone, and the Mariners Needle was not then 
known. But that's the Wonder, that either that 
Invention, or any other ſhould not be brought 
to light till t'other Day, if the World had ſtood 
from Eternity. I fay this or any other practical In- 
vention; for ſuch Things, when they are once 

found out and known, are not eaſily loſt again, Þ * 
| | | | becauic 
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becauſe they are of daily Uſe. And 'tis in moſt 
\ other practical Arts, as in Navigation, we generally 
know their Original and Hiſtory; who the Inven- 
tors, and by what Degrees improv, and how few 
of them brought to any Perfection till of late 
Ages. All the Artificial and Mechanical World 
is in a Manner new; and what you may call the 
Civil World too is in a great Meaſure fo. What 
| relates to Government, and Laws; to Wars 
5 and Diſcipline; we can trace theſe Things to their 
n Origin, or very near it. The Uſe of Money and of 
n Coins, nay the Uſe of the very Elements; for they 
d tell us of the firſt Invention of Fire by Prometheus, 
e and the Employing of Wind or Water to turn 
n che Mills, and grind their Corn, was ſcarce 
s | known before the Romans, Plin. 1.7. c. 56. And 
- that we may think nothing eternal here, they 
ve tell us the Ages and Genealogies of their very 
\- | Gods. The Meaſures of Time for the common 
nt | Uſes of Life, the dividing it into Hours, with the 
ſe Þ Rune for thoſe Purpoſes, are not of an un- 
Je known Date: Even the Arts for preparing Food 
and Cloathing, Medicines and Medicaments, 
d- Building, Civil and Military, Letters and Wri- 
we ting, which are the Foundations of the World 
Civil: Theſe, with all their Retinue of leſſer 
| Arts and Trades that belong to them, Hiſtory | 
and Tradition tell us when they had their Begin- 
ning, or were very imperfect; and how many 
of their Inventors and Inventreſſes were deify'd. 
The World hath not ſtood ſo long but we can 
till run it up to thoſe artleſs Ages, when Mor- 
| tals liv'd by plain Nature; when there was but 
One 
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one Trade in the World, one Calling, to look 
to their Flocks; and afterwards to till the Gr ound, 
when Nature grew leſs liberal: And may we 
not reaſonably think this the Beginning of Man- 
kind, or very near it? If Man be a Creature, 
both naturally ſagacious to find out its own Con- 
veniencies, and naturally ſociable and inclin'd 
to live in a Community, a little Time would 
make them find out and furniſh themſelves with 
what was neceſſary in theſe two kinds, for the 
Conveniencies of ſingle Life, and the Conve- 
niencies of Societies; they would not have liv'd 
Infinite Ages unprovided of them. If you fay 
Neceſſity is the Mother of Aris and Inventions, 
and there was no Neceſſity before, and therefore 
theſe things were ſo flowly invented ; this is a 
good Anſwer upon our Suppoſition, that the 
World began but ſome Ages before theſe were 
found out, and was abundant with all things at 
firſt; and Men not very numerous, and there- Þ 
fore were not put ſo much to the uſe of their | 
Wits, to find out Ways for living commodiouſly. | 
But this 3 is no Anſwer upon their Suppoſition; 
for if the World was eternal, and Men too, there 
were no firſt Ages, no new and freſh Earth ; Men 
were never leſs numerous, nor the Earth more 
fruitful; and conſequently there was never leſs Þ 
Neceflity at any time than is now, This alſo 
brings to mind another Argument againſt this 
Opinion, (viz.) from the gradual Increaſe of 
Mankind. Tis certain the World was not {© 
populous one or two thouſand Years ſince, as 
it is now, ſeeing | tis obſery'd in particular Na- 
tions, 
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tions, that within the Space of two or three hun- 


dred Vears, notwithſtanding all Caſualties, the 


Number of Men doubles. If then the Earth had 
ſtood from Everlaſting, it had been overſtockd 


long ere this, and would not have been capable 


| to contain its Inhabitants many Ages and Mil- 
lions of Ages ago. Whereas we find the Earth 
is not yet ſufficiently inhabited, and there is ſtill 


Room for ſome Millions. And we muſt not fly 


to univerſal Deluges and Conflagrations to de- 
ſtroy Mankind; for beſides that the Earth was 
not capable of a Deluge in this preſent Form, 
nor would have been in this Form after a Con- 

flagration, Ariſtotle doth not admit of thele uni- 
verſal Changes, nor any that bold the Form of 
the Earth to be eternal. But to return to our 


Arts and Inventions. 


Wtxð have ſpoken of practical Arts and 1 £ 
tions uſeful in human Life; then for Theoretical 
Learning and Sciences, there 1s nothing yet fi- 
niſh'd or compleat in thels; and what is known 
hath been chiefly the Production of latter Ages. 
How little hach been diſcover'd till of late, ei- 
ther of our own Bodies, or of the Body of the 
Earth, and of the Functions or Motions of Na- 


ture in either? What more obvious, one would 


3 think, than the Circulation of the Ried What 


can more excite our Curioſity than the flowing 


and ebbing of the Sea? Thanthe Nature of Me- 
tals and Minerals? Theſe are either yet unknown, 
or were ſo at leaſt till this laſt Age; which ſeems 
to me to have made a greater Progreſs than all 


Ages before put together, ſince the beginning of 
, 
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the World. How unlikely is it then that theſe 


Ages were Eternal? That the Eternal Studies of 


our Fore-fathers could not effect ſo much as a 
few Years have done of late? And the whole 


Maſs of Knowledge in this Earth doth not ſeem 


to be ſo great, but that a few Ages more, with 
two or three happy Genius's in them, may bring 
to light all that we are capable to underftand in 
this State of Mortality. 


To theſe Arguments concerning the Novelty 


of the Earth and the Origin of Mankind, I 
know there are ſome ſhuffling Excuſes made, 
but they can have little Effect upon thoſe In- 
| ſtances we have choſen. And I would ask thoſe 
Eternaliſts one fair Queſtion, What Mark is there 
that they could expect or defire of the Novelty 
of a World, that is not found in this? Or what 
Mark is there of Eternity that is found in this? 
If then their Opinion be without any politive 
: Argument, and againſt all Appearances in Na- 
ture, it may be juſtly rejected as unreaſonable 


upon all Accounts. Tis not the bold afferting 
of a Thing that makes it true, or that makes it 


_ credible againſt Evidence. If one ſhould affert 
that ſuch an one had liv'd from all Eternity, 


and I could bring Witneſſes that knew him a 


Sucking-child, and others that remembred him 
a School-boy, I think it would be a fair Proof, 
that the Man was not Eternal. So if there be 
Evidence, either in Reaſon or H iſtory, that it 


is not very many Ages ſince Nature was in he: 
Minority, as appears by all thoſe Inſtances we 
have given above; ſome whereof trace her 

don 
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down to her very Infancy: This, I think, may 
be taken for a good Proof that ſhe s not Eter- 
nal. And I do not doubt, but if the Hiſtory of 
the World was writ Philoſophically, giving an 
Account of the ſeveral States of Mankind in 
ſeveral Ages, and by what Steps or Degrees 


chey came from their firſt Rudeneſs or Simpli— 


city to that Order of Things, both Intellectual 
and Civil, which the World is advanc'd to at 
preſent, That alone would be a full Conviction, 


that the Earth and Mankind had a Beginning. 


As the Story of Rome, how it roſe from a mean 
Original, by what Degrees it increaſed, and how 
It chang' dits Form and Government, till it came 
to its Greatneſs, doth ſatisfy us very well, that 
the Roman Empire was not eternal. 
THrvs much concerning the temporal Ori- 
ginal of the Earth. We are now to conſider the 
Manner of it, and to ſhew how it roſe from a 
Chaos. I do not remember that any of the An- 
cients that acknowledge the Earth to have had 
an Original, did deny that Original to have been 
from a Chaos. We are aſſured of both from the 
Authority of Moſes, who faith, that in the Be- 


ginning the Earth was Tobu Bobu, without Form 
and Void; a fluid, dark, confus d Maſs, with- 


out Diſtinction of Elements; and made up of 


all Variety of Parts, but without Order, or any 


| determinate Form; which ! is the true Deſcrip- 
tion of a Chaos: And ſo it is underſtood by the 


general Conſent of Interpreters both Hebrew 
and Chriſtian. We need not therefore ſpend 


any time here to prove, that the Origin of the: 
Earth, 
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62 The Deluge and 
Earth was from a Chaos, ſeeing chat it is agreed 
on by all that give it any Origin. But we will 


proceed immediately to examine into what Form 


it firſt roſe when it came out of that Chaos; or 
what was the primeval Form of the Earth, that 


continued till the Deluge, and how the Deluge 


depended upon it, and upon its Diſſolution. 


And that we may proceed in this Enquiry by 
ſuch eaſy Steps as any one may readily follow, we 
will divide it into Three Propoſitions, whereof 


the firſt is this in general; That the Form of the 


Antediluvian Harth, or of the Earth that roſe 


firſt from the Chaos, was different from the Form 


= of the preſent Earth. I lay, different i n general, 


without ſpecifying yet what its particular Form 


was, which ſhall be c- 5 d in che following 
Propoſition. 

T Is firſt Propoſition we . in effect prov'd 
in the ſecond Chapter; where we have ſhewn, 
that if the Earth had been always in this Form, it 
would not have been capable of a Deluge; ſeeing 
that could not have been effected without ſuch 


an infinite Maſs of Water as could neither be 


brought upon the Earth, nor afterwards any way 


removed from it. But we will not content our 


ſelves with that Proof only, but will prove it alſo 
from the Nature of the Chaos, and the manifeſt 
Conſequences of it. And becauſe this is a lead- 
ing Propoſition, we think it not improper to 
prove it alſo from Divine Authority, there being 


A pregnant Paſſage to this Purpoſe in the Writings 


of St. Peter. Where treating of this very Sub- 
Fa, the Deluge, he 1 puts a difference 


between | 
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between the Antediluvian Earth and the preſent 
Farth, as to their Form and Conſtitution. The 
Diſcourſe is in the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter, 
the third Chapter, where certain Deiſts, as they 
ſeem to have been, laugh'd at the prophecy of the 
Day of Judgment, and of the Conflagration of 
the World, uſing this Argument againſt it, That 
ſince the Fathers fell aſleep, all things have con- 
finued as they were from the Beginning. All Ex- 
ternal Nature hath continued the ſame without 
any remarkable Change or Alteration, and why 
| ſhould we believe, ſay they, there will be any ? 
What Appearance, or what Foundation is there 
of ſuch a Revolution, that all Nature will be 
diſſolv'd, and the Heavens and the Earth con- 
ſum'd with Fi ire, as your Prophecies pretend? So 
from the Permanency and Immutability of Na- 
| ture hitherto, they argued its Permanency and 
. Immutability for the future. To this the Apoſtle 
anſwers, that they are willing to forget, that the 
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x | Heavens and the Earth of old had a particular 

\ | Form and Conſtitution as to Water, by reaſon 
© whereof the World, that then was, periſh'd by a 5 
1 Deluge. And the Heavens and the Earth that are 
r now, or ſince the Deluge, have a particular Con- 
0 ſtitution i in reference to Fire, by reaſon whereof 
ſt | they are expoſed to another fort of Deſtruction 
or Diſſolution, namely by Fire, or by an univer- 
o fal Conflagration. The Words of the Apoſtle, 
g | Chop. iii. v. 55 6, 7. are theſe; For this they 
os | #re willingly ignorant of, that by the Word of 
b- | God the Heavens were of old, kt the Earth, 
ce conſiſting of Water, and by Water ; Or r (as we 
en render 


prove from it our firſt Propoſition, which now 


x OT + you {ce he premileth i in the fi De 


"Bm. 7 he Deluge and 


render it) fanding out of the Water, and in 5 6 
Water; whereby the World that then was, being 
over flow'd with Water, periſb'd. But the Hea- 
vens and the Farth that are now, by the [ame 
Word are kept in ſtore, reſery'd unto Fire againſt | 
the Day of Judgment. We ſhall have Occa- Þ « 
ſion, it may be, hercafter to give a full Nluſtra- Þ « 
tion of theſe Words; but at preſent we ſhall Þ r 
only take notice of this in general, that the 1 0 
Apoſtle here doth plainly intimate ſome Diffe- t. 
rence that was between the old World and the Þ C 
preſent World, in their Form and Conſtitution; i 
or betwixt the Antediluvian and the preſent 
Earth, by reaſon of which Difference, that was 
ſubject to periſh by a Deluge, as this is ſubject to 
periſh by Conflagration. And as this is the gene- 
ral Air and Impor tance of this Diſcourſe of the 
Apoſtle, which every one at firſt Sight would dil 


cover; ſo we may in ſeveral particular Ways 


we mult return to; (biz. That the Form and t 
Conſtitution of the Antediluvian Earth wii u; 
different from that of the preſent Earth. This © 
may be inferr'd from the Apoſtle's Diſcourſe, Þ # 
Felt. becauſe he makes an Oppoſition berwixt Þþ 
| theſe two Earths, or theſe two natural Worlds; Þ f 
and that not only in reſpect of their Fate, the Þ ® 
one periſhing by Water, as the other will pe- Vith 
riſh by Fire, bur alſo in reſpect of their different Nr 
Diſpoſition and Conſtitution leading to this dif- NUV 
ferent Fate; for otherwiſe his 2 Verſe is fu- 
_ perfluous, and his Inference in the „th un- 
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| Verſe as the Ground of his Diſcourſe, what the 
Conſtitution of the antediluvian Heavens and 
| Farth was, and then infers from it in the fixth 
| Verſe, that they therefore periſh'd in a Deluge 
| of Water. Now if they had been the ſame with 
| ours, there had neither been any Ground for 
| making an Oppoſition betwixt them, nor any 
| Ground of making a contrary Inference as to 
their Fate. Beſides, in that he implies that the 
| Conſtitution of the antediluvian Earth was 
| ſuch, as made it ſubject to a Deluge; he ſhews 
that it was different from the Conſtitution of 
the preſent Earth; for the Form of that is ſuch, 
as makes it rather incapable of a Deluge, as we 
| have ſhewn in the ſecond Chapter. Then we 
| are to obſerve further, that when he faith, (v. 6.) 
| that the firſt World periſh'd in a Deluge, or was 
| deftroy'd by it; this is not to be underſtood of 
| the animate World only, Men and living Crea- 
,| Þ tures, but of the natural World, and the Frame of 
Ji; for he had deſcrib'd it before by the Heavens 
T7 and the Earth, which make the natural World. 
e, And the Objection of the Atheiſts, or Deiſts ra- 
u cher, which he was to anſwer, proceeded upon 
K the natural World. And laſtly, this periſhing of 
the! the World in a Deluge, is ſet againſt, or compar'd 
pe- | with the periſhing of the World in the Confla- 
ent ration, when the Frame of Nature will be dif- 
qi. Nd. We muſt therefore, according to the Te- 
u. Nor of the Apoſtle's arguing, ſuppoſe, that the 
Mural World was deſtroy'd or periſh'd in the 
Deluge; and ſeeing it did not periſh as to Mat- 
Kr and Subſtance, it muſt be as to the Form, 
Flame and Compoſition of it, that it periſh'd; | 
ER_RT_R,T..T and 


66 The Deluge and Fl 
and conſequently, the preſent Earth is of ano. Þ 
ther Form and Frame from what it had before 
the Deluge; which was the thing to be proved. 
LAT ILy, Let us conſider what it is the Apo- 
ſtle tells theſe Scoffers that they were ignorant! 
of: Not that there was a Deluge, they could not 
be ignorant of that; nor doth he tell them that 
they were. But he tells them that they were ig- 
norant that the Heavens and the Earth of old Þ 
were ſo and fo conſtituted, after a different man- 
ner than they are now, and that the State of Na- 
ture was chang'd at the Deluge; if they had 
known or attended to this, they had made no 
ſuch Objection, nor us'd any ſuch Argument « 
they did againſt the future Conflagration of the 
World. They pretended that there had been no 


Change in Narure fince the Beginning, and the 
Apoſtle in Anſwer tells them, that they are wil ! 
lingly ignorant of the firſt Conſtitution of the " 
Heavens, and the Earth, and of that Change and 
Diſſolution that happen'd to them in the Deluge an 
and how the preſent Heavens and Earth have {cf 
another Conſtitution, whereby in like manner {irc 
they are expos'd, in God's due time, to be con- Sta 
ſum' d or diflolv'd by Fire. This is the plain, ea tho 
and natural Import of the Apoſtle's Diſcourſe; Pre 
thus all the Parts of it are coherent, and the Sent the 
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8 genuine and appoſite, and this is a full Confir the 
mation of our firſt and general Aſſertion, Thu, 


the antediluwian Earth was of another Fil cu 
From the preſent Earth. This hath been obſeril de 
formerly by ſome of the Ancients from tl: 
"Text, but that it hath not been generally obſervd Fer 

was partly becauſe they had no Theory to baer 
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Difſolution of the Earth. 67 
ſuch an Interpretation, and make it intelligible; 
and partly becauſe they did not obſerve, that the 
Apoſtle's Diſcourſe here was an Argumentation, 
and not a bare Affirmation, or ſimple Contra- 
diction to thoſe that rais'd the Scruple; *tis an 
Anſwer upon a Ground taken, he premiſeth, and 
| then infers, in the „th and faxth Verſes, con- 

cerning the Deluge; and in the /eventh, con- 
| cerning the Conflagration. And when I had diſ- 
cover'd in my Thoughts from the Conſideration 
of the Deluge, and other natural Reaſons, that 
18 the Earth was certainly once in another Form, it 

| was a great Aſſurance and Confirmation to me, 
| when I reflected on this Place of St. Peter's; 
| which ſeems to be ſo much directed and intended 
for the ſame purpoſe, or to teach us the ſame _ 
| Concluſion, that though I deſign'd chiefly a Phi- 
| loſophical Theory of theſe Things, yer I ſhould 
not have thought we had been juſt to Providence, 
if we had neglected to take notice of this Paſſage 
and Sacred Evidence; which ſeems to have been 
left us on purpoſe to excite our Enquiries, and 
[ſtrengthen our Reaſonings, concerning the firſt 
State of Things. Thus much from Divine Au- 
thority: We proceed now to prove the ſame 
Propoſition from Reaſon and Philoſophy, and 
the Contemplation of the Chaos, from whence 
he firſt Earth aroſe. j EE 
Wr need not upon this Occaſion make a par- 
picular Deſcription of the Chaos, but only con- 
der it as a fluid Maſs, or a Maſs of all forts of 
le Parts and Particles of Matter mix'd toge- 
er, and floating in Confuſion, one with ano- 
per. Tis impoſſible that the Surface of this 
— F 2 Mak 
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68 The Deluge and 
Maſs ſhould be of ſuch a Form and Figure, as 
the Surface of our preſent Earth is: Or that any 
Concretion or conſiſtent State which this Mats 
could flow into immediately, or firſt ſettle in, 
could be of ſuch a Form and Figure as our pre- 
ſent Earth. The firit of theſe Aſſertions is of eaſy Þ 
proof; for a fluid Body, we know, whether it be 

Water or any other Liquor, always caſts it ſelf Þ 
into a ſmooth and ſpherical Surface; and if any 

Parts, by Chance, or by ſome Agitation, become 

higher than the reſt, they do not continue ſo, but 
_ glide down again every way into the lower Pla- 

ces, till they all come to make a Surface of the 
fame height, and of the ſame diſtance every 
where from the Center of their Gravity. 44 
Mountain of Water is a thing impoſſible in Na- K 
ture, and where there are no Mountains there 
are no Valleys. So allo a Den or Cave within *! 
the Water, that hath no Walls but the liquid} C! 
Element, is a Structure unknown to Art or Na- 4: 
ture; all things there muſt be full within, ani WI 
even and level without, unleſs fome external <2 
Force keep them by Violence in another Poſture Th 
But is this the Form of our Earth, which is ne-. "vl 
ther regularly made within nor without? TA gct! 

Surface and exterior Parts are broken into all 

ſorts of Inequalities, Hills and Dales, Mountaw 
and Valleys; and the plainer Tracts of it lie &. 
nerally inclin'd or bending one way or oth 
ſometimes upon an eaſy Deſcent, and ot” 
times with a more ſenfible and uneaſy Steepne5 
and though the great Mountains of the EM 
were taken all away, the remaining Parts woll 

be more unequal than the rougheſt Sea; — ; 
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Diſſolution of the Earth. 69 
the Face of the Earth ſhould reſemble the Face 
of the calmeſt Sea, if it was ſtill in the Form of 
its firſt Maſs. But what ſhall we ſay then to the 
huge Mountains of the Farth, which lie ſome- 
times in Lumps or Cluſters heapt up by one ano- 
ther, ſometimes extended in long Ridges or 

Chains, tor many hundred Miles in length; And 
tis remarkable, that in every Continent, and in 
| every antient and original Iſland, there is either 
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ö ſuch a Cluſter, or ſuch a Chain of Mountains. 
And can there be any more palpable Demon- 
| {trations than theſe are, that the Surface of the 


| Earth is not in the ſame Form that the Surface 
| of the Chaos was, or that any fluid Maſs can 

| ſtand or hold it ſelf in? 

Tu N for the Form of the Earth within 4 or 
under its Surface, 'tis no leſs impoffible for the 

| Chaos to imitate that; for 'tis full of Cavities 
I. and empty Places, of Dens and broken Holes, 

\ whereof ſome are open to the Air, and others 

| cover d and enclos'd wholly within the Ground. 
Theſe are both of them unimitable in any liquid 5 
Vubſtance, whoſe Parts will neceſſar ily flow to- 
gether into one continued Maſs, and cannot be 
divided into Apartments and ſeparate Rooms, 2 
nor have Vaults or Caverns made within it; the 
Walls would fink, and the Roof fall in: For 
liquid Bodies have nothing to ſuſtain their Parts, 
nor any thing to cement them; they are all 
Poſe and incoherent, and in a perpetual Flux : 
Even an heap of Sand or fine Powder will ſuf- 

er no Hollowneſs within them, though they be 
ry Subſtances, and though the Parts of them be- 
og, will hang together a little, and ſtand 
. a little 
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a little upon an Heap; but the Parts of Liquors 
being glib, and continually in motion, they fall 
off from one another, which way ſoever Gri- 
vity inclines them, and can neither have any 
Hills or Eminencies on their Surface, nor any 


| Hollownels within their Subſtance. 


Fo will acknowledge, it may be, that this 
is true, and that a liquid Mats or Chaos, while 
it was liquid, was incapable of either the out- 
* ward or inward Form of the Earth ; but when 
it came to a Concretion, to a State of Conſiſten- 
cy and Firmneſs, then it might go, you'll ſay, 
into any Form. No, not in its firſt Concretion, 
nor in its firſt State of Conſiſtence; for that 
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would be of the ſame Form that the Surface of | 


it was when it was liquid, as Water when it 


congeals, the Surface of the Ice is ſmooth and 


level, as the Surface of the Water was before; 


ſo Metals, or any other Subſtances melted, or 
Liquors that of themſelves grow ſtiff and harden, 


always ſettle into the ſame Form which they had 
when they were laſt liquid, and are always ſolid Þ 
within, and ſmooth without, unleſs they be cat] 


ina Mould, that hinders the Motion and Flux 
of the Parts. So that the firſt concrete State , 
conſiſtent Surface of the Chaos muſt be of the 
fame Form or Figure with the laſt liquid State 
it was in; for that is the Mould, as it were, upon 
which it is caſt; as the Shell of an Egg is of 2 

like Form with the Surface of the Liquor it lies I ., 


upon. And therefore by Analogy with all 6 


ther Liquors and Concretions, the Form of the ' 
Chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could not i 
be the fame with that of the preſent Earth, d 


4 


like 


;  Diffolution of the Earth, 71 
like it: And conſequently, that Form of the 
flirſt or primigenial Earth which roſe immediate- 
y out of the Chaos, was not the ſame, nor like 
to that of the preſent Earth; which was the firft 
and preparatory Propoſition we laid down to 
| be prov'd. And this being prov'd by the Autho- 
' rity both of our Reaſon and our Religion, we 
will now proceed to the ſecond, which is more 
particular, 6 EN 3 ok 


VVT 


| The Second Propoſition is laid down, viz. That 
| the Face of the Earth before the Deluge was 
| ſmooth, regular, and uniform; without Moun- 
_ tains, and without a Sea. The Chaos out of 
which the World roſe is fully examin'a, and 
all its Motions obſery'd, and by what Steps it 
wrought it ſelf into an habitable World. Some 


; Things | in Antiquity relating to the firſt State 
: of the Earth are interpreted, and ſome things 
; | 


* the Sacred Writings. The Divine Art 
d ond Geometry in the Conſtruction of the firſt 


| Earth is obſerv'd and celebrated, 
„ \ XA] E have ſeen it prov'd, in the foregoing 
t, Chapter, That the Form of the firſt or 


| Antediluvian Earth was not the ſame, nor like 
the Form of the preſent Earth. This is our 
+ firſt Diſcovery at a diſtance, but tis only gene- 
ral and negative, tells us what the Form of 

that Earth was not, but tells us not expreſſy 

be what it was; that muſt be our next Enquiry, 
and advancing one ſtep farther in our Theory, 
we lay down this ſecond Propoſition: That 


„ be Deluge and 
| the Face of the Earth befcre the Deluxe, Was 
* ſmooth, regular, and uniform; without Moun- 
, tains, and without a Sea, This is a bold Step, 
and carries us into another World, which we 
have never ſeen, nor ever yet heard any rela- 
tion of ; -and a World, it ſeems, of very diffe- 
rent Scenes and Proſpects from ours, or from 
any thing we have yet known. An Earth with 
out a Sea, and plain as the Ely/i an Fields; it 
you travel it all over, you will not meet with a 
Mountain or a Rock, yet well provided of all 
requiſite things for an habitable World; and the 
ſame indeed with the Earth we Rill inhabit, 
only under another Form. And this is the great 
thing that now comes into debate, the great 
L Paradox which we offer to be examin d, and 
vrhich we affirm, That the Earth, in its firſt 
Riſe and Formation from a Chaos, was of the 
Form here deſcribed, and ſo continued for r ma- 
ny hundreds of Vears. 
To examine and prove this, we muſt return 
to the Beginning of the W orld, and to that 
Chaos out of which the Earth and all ſublu- 
nary things aroſe: Tis the Motions and Pro- 
| greſs of this, which we muſt now conſider, 
| and what Form it ſettled into when it firſt be- 
= came an habitable World. 
NEITHER is it perhaps ſuch an incricat 
thing as we imagine at firſt Sight, to trace 1 
Chaos into an habitable World; at leaſt there is 
a particular Pleaſure to ſee things in their Origin, 
and by what Degrees and ſucceſſive Changes 
they riſe into that Order and State we {ce 
them | in afterwards, when compleated. $ am 
ure, 
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fare, if ever we would view the Paths of Divine 
Wiſdom, in the Works and in the Conduct of 


Nature, we muſt not only conſider how things 


Z arc, but how they came to be fo. Tis plea- 
fant to look upon a Tree in 1 the Summer, co- 


ver d with its green Leaves, deck'd with Bloſ- 


ſoms, or laden with Fruit, ann caſting a plea- 


ſing Shade under its ſpreading Boughs ; but to 
conſider how this Tree with all its Furniture 


ſprang from a little Seed; how Nature ſhap'd 


it, and fed it, in its Infancy and Growth; added 


new Parts, and ſtill advanc'd it by little and 


1 little, till it came to this Greatneſs and Per- 
fection: This, methinks, is another ſort of Plea- 
ſure, more rational, leſs common, and which is 


properly the Contemplation of Divine Wiſdom 


in the Works of Nature, So to view this Earth, 


and this ſublunary World, as it is now com- 


Niete diſtinguiſh'd into the ſeveral Orders of Bo- 


dies of which! it conſiſts, every one perfect and 
admirable in its kind; this is truly delightful, and 
a very good Entertainment of the Mind: But to 
ſee all theſe in their firſt Seeds, as I may fo ſay; 
to take in Pieces this Frame of Nature, and 


melt it down into its firſt Principles; and then to 


obſerve how the Divine Wiſdom wrought all 


| theſe things out of Confuſion into Order, and 


out of Simplicity into that beautiful Compoſi- 


tion we now ſee them in; this, methinks, is ano- 


her kind of Joy, which pier ceth the Mind more 


deep, and is more ſatisfactory. And to give our 
ſelves and others this Satisfaction, we will firſt 
make a ſhort Repreſentation of ke Chaos, and 
hen ſhew, how, according to Laws eſtabliſh din 
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Nature by the Divine Power and Wiſdom, it 


was wrought by degrees from one Form into 


another, till it ſettled at length into an habi- 


table Earth; and that of ſuch a Frame and 
Structure, as we have deſcribed 1 in this ſecond 

20 Propoſition, - 

By the Chaos I anderftand the Mater of the 

| Earth and Heavens, without Form or Order; 

reduc'd into a fluid Maſs, wherein are the Mate- 


rials and Ingredients of all Bodies, but mingled 


in Confuſion one with another. As if you 


ſhould ſuppoſe all ſorts of Metals, Gold, Silver, 


Lead, Sc. melted down together in a common 


Maſs, and ſo mingled, that the Parts of no one 


Metal could be diſcern'd as diſtinct from the reſt, 


this would be a little Metallick Chaos: Suppoſe 
then, the Elements thus mingled, Air, Water, 


and Earth, which are the Principles of all Ter- 
reſtrial Bodies; ; mingled, I fay, without any 
Order of higher or lower, heavier or lighter, 
ſolid or volatile, in ſuch a kind of confus d Maſs 
as is here repreſented in the firſt Scheme. 


LET this then repreſent to us the Chaos; in 


which the firſt Change that we ſhould imagine 
to happen would be this, that the heavieſt and 
groſſeſt Parts would fink down towards the mid- 
dle of it, (for there we ſuppoſe the Center of its 
: Gravity) and the reſt would float above. Theſe 
groſſer Parts thus ſunk down and compreſs'd 
more and more, would harden by degrees, and 
_ conſtitute the interior Parts of the Earth: The 
reſt of the Maſs, which ſwims above, would be 
alſo divided by the ſame Principle of Gravity 
into two Orders of Bodies, the one liquid like 


Water, 
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the ſecond Scheme. 


Tu x liquid Mats which encircled the Lank 
was not, as I noted before, the mere Element 
of Water, but a Collection of all Liquors that 
belong to the Earth: I mean of all that do ori- 
ginally belong to it. Now ſeeing there are two 
chief kinds of Terreſtrial Liquors, thoſe that 
are fat, oily and light; and thoſe that are lean 
and more earthy, like common Water; which 
two are generally found in compound Liquors; 
Vie cannot doubt but there were of both ſorts 
in this common Maſs of Liquids. And it being 
well known, that theſe two kinds mix'd toge- 
| ther, if left to themſelves and the general Action 
| of Nature, ſeparate one from another when 
they come to ſettle, as in Cream and thin Milk, 
Oil and Water, and ſuch like; we cannot but 
conclude, that the ſame Effect would follow 
N 3 


ut: 

# : Water, the other volatile like Air. For the more 
| fine and active Parts diſentangling themſelves 
| by degrees from the reſt, would mount above 
them; and having Motion enough to keep them 

would play in thoſe open Places 
where they conftirace that Body we call Air. 
| The other Parts being groſſer than theſe, and 
having a more languid Motion, could not fly 
up ſeparate from one another, as theſe did, but 
| ſettled in a Maſs together, 1 the Air, up- 

on the Body of the Earth, 
Water ſtrictly ſo called, but the whole Maſs 
ol Liquors, or liquid Bodies, belonging to the 
Farth. And theſe firſt Separations being thus 
of the Chaos would ſtand in 
that Form which it is here e in by 


2 
4 


compoling not only 


2 

w * 

Webs 
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here, and the more oily-and light Part of this 
Maſs would get above the other, and ſwim up- 
on it. The whole Maſs being divided into 
two leſſer Maſſes, and ſo the Globe would ſtand 
as we fee it in the third Fi igure. 
HITHFERT o the Changes of the Chaos are 
caſy and unqueſtionable, and would be diſpatch d 
in a ſhort time; we muſt now look over again 
theſe two great Maſſes of the Air and Mater, 
and conſider how their Impurities or grofſe 
Parts would be diſpos'd of; for we cannot ima- 
gine but they were both at firſt very muddy) 
and impure: And as the Water would have its 
Sediment, which we are not here concern'd to 
look after, ſo the great Regions of the Air would 
certainly have their Sediment too; for the Air 
Was as yet thick, groſs and dark, chere being an 
abundance of little terreſtrial Particles ſwim- 
ming in it ſtill, after the groſſeſt were ſunk 
down; which, by their Heavineſs and lumpiſh 
Figure, made their way more eaſily and ſpeedily. 
The lefler and lighter which remain'd, would 
{ink too, but more ſlowly, and in a longer time; 
ſo as in their Deſcent they would meet with that 
_ oily Liquor upon the Face of the Deep, or upon 
0 the watery Maſs, which would entangle and 
| 7 Wop them from paſſing any further; whereup- 
on mixing there with that unctuous Subſtance, 
they compos'd a certain Slime, or fat, ſoft, and 
light Earth, ſpread upon the Face of the Waters; 
as tis repreſented i in the fourth Figure. 
Tis thin and tender Orb of Earth increasd 
ſtill more and more, as the little earthy Parts 
that were detain'd in the Air could make their 
TT way 
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way to it. Some having a long Journey from: 
the upper Regions, and others being very light 
would float up and down a good while, be- 
fore they could wholly diſengage themſelves 
and deſcend. But this was the general Rendez- 
vous, Which ſooner or later they all got to, 
and mingling more and more with that oily 
| Liquor, they ſuck d it all up at length, and were 

| wholly incorporate together, and ſo began to 
grow more ſtiff and firm, making both but one 
| Subſtance, which was the firſt Concretion, or 
| firm and conſiſtent Subſtance that roſe upon the 
| Face of the Chaos. And the whole Globe ſtood 
in this Poſture, as in Figure the fifth, . 


Y, 


Ix may be, you will ſay, we take our li- 
| berty, and our own time for the Separation of 
| theſe two Liquors, the oily and the earthy, 
| the lighter and the heavier ; and * 
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done before the Air was clear'd of earthy Par. 
_ ticles, that fo they might be caught ind ſtopt 
there in their Deſcent. Whereas if all theſe 
Particles were fallen out of the Air before that 
Separation was made in the liquid Maſs, they 
would fall down through the Water, as the 
firſt did, and ſo no Concretion would be made, 
nor any earthy Cruſt form'd upon the F ace of 
the Waters, as we here ſuppoſe there was. Ti 
true, there could be no ſuch Orb of Earth 
form'd there, if the Air was wholly purg'd of Þ - 
all its earthy Parts before the Maſs of Liquid Þ 
began to purify it ſelf, and to ſeparate the oi) 
Parts from the more heavy: But this is an un- 
reaſonable and incredible Suppoſition, if we 6 
conſider, the Maſs of the Air was many thou- Þ: ; 
ſand times greater than the Water, and would { 
[ 

f 


in Proportion require a greater Time to be 
_ purify'd ; the Particles that were in the Regions 
of the Air having a long way to come before t 
they reach'd the watery Maſs, and far longer n 
than the oily Particles had to riſe from any Pan : 
of that Maſs to the Surface of it. Beſides, we \ 
may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of Littlench ” 
and Lightneſs in theſe earthy Particles, ſo s Þ o 
many of them might float in the Air a good Þ a; 
while, like Exhalations, before they fell down, 
And laſtly, We do not ſuppoſe the Separation N ce 
of theſe two Liquors wholly made and finiſh'd t! 
before the Purgation of the Air began, tho we N or 
repreſent them ſo for Diſtinction ſake: Let them or 
begin to purify at the ſame time, if you pleaſe, R 
theſe Parts riſing upwards, "4 thoſe falling Þ in 


downwards, they will meet in the middle, and Nur 
unite 


| 4 unite and grow into one Body, as we have de- 
KF fcribd. And this Body or new Concretion 
| F would be increas'd daily, being fed and ſupply'd 


both from above and below; and having done 
growing, it would become more dry by degrees, 
| and of a Temper of greater Conſiſtency and 


„ PFirmneſs, ſo as truly to reſemble and be fit to 
f | make an habitable Earth, ſuch as Nature in- 
iſ tended it for. 


| (ach an Effect as this would indeed be necellh- 


ſuch a Proportion, and in ſuch Quantity, as 
would be ſufficient to make this Cruſt or con- 


- &  appear'd to me at firſt a real Difficulty, till Icon- 
d fider'd better the great diſproportion there is be- 


be twixt the Regions of the Air and the Circum- 


ns | ference of the Earth, or of that exterior Orb of 
re the Earth, we are now a making ; which being 
er many thouſand times leſs in Depth and Extent 


ut | than the Regions of the Air, taken as high as the 
ve Moon, tho' theſe earthy Particles we ſpeak of 


es were very thinly diſpers d thro' thoſe vaſt Tracts 
of the Air, when they came to be collected and 


od ] amaſs'd together upon the Surface of a far leſſer 
|, Sphere, they would conſtitute a Body of a very 
conſiderable Thickneſs and Solidity. We ſee 
| the Earth ſometimes cover'd with Snow two 

or three Feet deep, made vp only of little Flakes 


or Pieces of Ice, which talling from the middle 


in their Deſcent, are there ſtopp'd and heap'd 
up one upon another. But if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
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l crete Orb an habitable Earth. This I confeſs 


| Region of the Air, and meeting with the Earth 


BuT you will further object, it may be, chat ; 


| ry in ſome Degree and Proportion, but not in 


— 
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little Particles of Earth to ſhower down, not 
only from the middle Region, but from the 1 . 
- whole Capacity and Extent of thoſe vaſt Spaces i 
that are betwixt us and the Moon, we could _ 
not imagine but theſe would conſtitute an Oz ſp © 
of Earth ſome thouſands of times deeper than ot 
the greateſt Snow ; which being increas'd and 
iwoln by that oily Liquor it fell into, and in- 
cCorporated with, it would be thick, ſtrong, and 
great enough in all reipects to render! it an ha. 
bitable Earth. 
WM cannot doubt therefore but ſuch a Body 
as this would be form'd, and would be ſuff. Þ 
cient in Quantity for an habitable Earth. Then 
for the Quality of it, it will anſwer all the Pur- 
poſes of a Riſing World. What can be a more 
-proper Seminary for Plants and Animals, than 
a Soil of this Temper and Compoſition ?. A 
finer and lighter fort of Earth, mix'd with a be- 
nign juice, eaſy and obedient to the Action of 
the Sun, or of what other Cauſes were employ d 
by the Author of Nature, for the Production of 
things in the new- made Earth. What ſort or 
diſpoſition of matter could be more fit and ready 
to catch Life from Heaven, and to be drawn 
into all Forms that the Rudiments of Life, or 
the Bodies of living Creatures would require? 
What Soil more proper for Vegetation than 
this warm Moiſture, which could have no Fault, 
"unleſs it was too fertile and Juxuriant ? And 
that is no Fault neither at the beginning of 
World. This I am ſure of, that the Learned 
amongſt the Antients, both Greeks, Agyptians, 
Pbæniciaus, and e have deſcribed the B 
primi- ; 


Difſotution of the Earth. 81 
3 primigental Soil, I mpwrozavic, or the Tem- 
per of the Earth, that was the firſt Subject for 
the Generation and Origin of Plants and Ani- 
mals, after ſuch a Manner, as is truly expreſs'd, 
and I think with Advantage, by this Draught 
of the primigenial Earth. : 
uus much concerning the Matter of the 
firſt Earth. Let us reflect a little upon the Form 
| of it alſo, whether external or internal; both 
| whereof do manifeſtly ſhew themſelves from the 5 
manner of its Production or Formation. As to 
the external Form, you ſee it is according to 
the Propoſition we were to prove, /mooth, re- 
hr and uniforni, without Mountains; and 
vit hout a Sea. And the Proof we have given 
| of it is very eaſy: The Globe of the Earth could 
not poſſibly riſe immediately from a Chaos 
into the irregular Form in which it is at pre 
ent. The Chaos being a fluid Maſs, wr 4 2 
Le know doth neceſſarily fall into a Spherical . 
Lerface, whoſe Parts are equi-diftant from the 
of (Center, and conſequently in an equal and even 
oO Convexity one with another, And ſeeing upon 
the Diſtinction of a Chaos and Separation into 
teveral Elementary Maſſes, the Water would 
Daturally have a ſuperior. Place to the Earth, 
tis manifeſt, that there could be no habitable 
Each formed out of the Chaos, unleſs by ſome 
oncretion upon the Face of the Water. Then 
Lattly, ſceing this concrete Orb of Earth upon 
dhe Face of the Water would be of the ſame 
Form with the Surface of the Water it was 
ſpread upon, there being no Cauſes, that 
| LOOK . —— ©: 3 


82 The Deluge and 
we know of, to make any Inequality in it, we 
muſt conclude it equal and uniform, and with- 
out Mountains, as alſo without a Sea; for the 


Sea and all the Maſs of Waters was encloſed 


within this exterior Earth, which had no other! 
' Baſis or Foundation to reſt upon. =— 
Tx Contemplation of theſe things, and of 
this Poſture of the Earth upon the Waters, doth Þ 
ſoo ſtrongly bring to Mind certain Paſſages of 
Scripture (which will recur in another Place) 
that we cannot, without Injury to Truth, paß 
them by here in Silence. Paſſages that have ſuch 
a manifeſt Reſemblance and Agreement to this 
Form and Situation of the Earth, that they 
| ſeem viſibly to point at it: Such are thoſe E 
preſſions of the Pfalmift, God hath founded th = 
_» Earth ufon the Seas. And in another Plaln, 
ſpeaking of the Wiſdom and Power of God i Y 
the Creation, he ſaith, To him who alone du 
great Wonders; to him that by Wiſdom mai 


the Heavens; to him that extended or fret V 
ed out the Earth above the Waters. What cu fi 
te 


be more plain or proper to denote that Fom “ 
of the Earth that we have deſcribed, and toe D 
preſs particularly the Incloſure of the Wate Irc 
within the Earth, as we have repreſented then V. 
He faith in another Place, By the Word of ne 

Lord were the Fleavens made; he 7 age p ta tur 
Waters of the Sea as in Bags (for ſo the Wel mo 
is to be rendered, and is rendered by all, ex M 
the Engliſh) aud laid up the Abyſs as in Slot tak. 
houſes. This, you fee, is very conformable 7 | 
that Syſtem of the Harth and Sea, which wei! nd 
| Prop 
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propoſed here. Vet there is ſomething more ex- 
| 6 preſs than all this, in that remarkable Place in 
te Proverbs of Solomon, where Wi/dom de- 
| claring her Antiquity and Exiſtence before the 

| Foundation of the Earth, amongſt other things 

\ faith, Prov. viii. 27. When he prepared the Heu- 
4 vens, I was there: N hen he drew an Orb over © 
1 Surface of the Abyſs; or when he ſet an Orb 
upon the Face of the Abyſs, We render it in 
the Ergli/h, a Compaſs, or Circle, but 'tis more 
| truly render'd an Orb or Sphere; and what Orb 
or Spherical Body was this, which at the Forma- 
| tion of the Earth was built and plac'd round a- 
bout the Abyſs, but that wonderful Arch, whoſe 
| Form and Production we have deſcrib'd, encom- 
pf | paſſing the Maſs of Waters, which in Scripture - 
Inis often call'd the Abyſs or Deep? [See Hg. 5. 
gu 7.78. This Orb is e e, by the Circle 1. 
a and the Abyſs by the Region 2. Laſtly, This 
Scheme of the firſt Earth gives Light to that Place 
% we mention'd before of St. Peter's, where the 
cu firſt Earth is ſaid to co of Mater, and by Ma 
rom ter; and by reaſon bei was obnoxious to a 
0 * Deluge. The firſt Part of this Character is plain 
„aten from the Deſcription now given; and the ſecond 
nen? will appear in the following Chapter. In the 
of il mean time, concerning theſe Paſſages of Scrip- 
p ture, which we have cited, we may truly and 
Wol modeſtly ſay, that though they would not, it 
xc may be, without a Theory premis'd, have been 
Gg laken or interpreted in this Senſe ; yet this Theo- 
ble being premis'd, I dare appeal to any unpre- 
chat Pudiced Perſon, if they have not a fairer and 
op 3 eaſier, 


84 The Deluge and 
eaſier, a more full and more emphatical Senſe, 
when applied to that Form of the Earth and Se, 
we are now ſpeaking of, than to their preſent 
Form, or to any other we can imagine. 
Tus much concerning the external Form 
of the firft Earth. Let us now reflect a little 
upon the internal Form of it, 
- ſeveral Regions, involving one another like Orbs 
about the ſame Center, or of the ſeveral Ele- 
ments caft circularly about each other ; as it ap- 
_ pears in the fourth and filth Figure. And as we 


have noted the external Form of this primzyal 


Earth, to have been mark'd and celebrated in 
the Sacred Writings; ſo likewiſe in the Philo- 
" Soph and Learning of the Antients, there arc 
| ſeveral Remains and Indications of this inter- 


nal Form and Compoſition of it. For *tis obſu- 


vable, that the Antients in treating of the Chaos, 
and in raiſing the World out of it, rang'd it into 
ſeveral Regions or Maſſes, as we have done; 
and in that Order ſucceſſively, riſing one from 
another, as if it was a Pedigree or Genealogy, 
And thoſe Parts and Regions of Nature, into 
Which the Chaos was by Degrees divided, they 
ſignified commonly by darkand obſcure N ames; 
as the Night, Jartarus, Oceanus, and ſuch 
like, which we have expreſs'd in their plain 
and proper Terms. And whereas the Chaos 
when it was firſt ſet on Work, ran all int 
Diviſions and Separations of one Element fron 
another, which afterwards were all in ſome 
Meaſure united and aſſociated in this primi- 


genial Earth; the Antients accordingly mad 
Content 


which conſiſts of 


Writings of the Antients figuratively and dark- 
| ly deliver d, receive a clearer Light, when com- 


| par'd with this Theory of the Chaos; which re- 
| preſenting every thing plainly, and in its natu- 
ral Colours, is a Key to their Thoughts, and an 


: Illuſtration of their obſcurer Philoſophy, con- 
| ſhewn at large in the Latin Treatiſe, E. J 


ting to the Form and Conſtruction of the Earth, 
which ie very remarkable, and hath obtain d 
| throughout all learned Nations and Ages. And 


| Earth to an Egg. And this is not ſo much for 
| its external Figure, tho that be true too, as for 
„che inward Compoſition of it; conſiſting of 


10 ſereral Orbs, one including another, and in that 


Order, as to er the ſeveral Elementary Re- 
cs, gions of which the new made Earth was conſti- 


ich | tuted, For if we admit for the 2% a Central 
an Fire (which tho very reaſonable, we had no oc - 


1055 eaſion to take Notice of 1h our Theory of the 
o Chaos) and ſuppoſe the Figure of the Earth 
rom N Oval, and a little extended towards the Poles, 


tains it is 10) thoſe two Bande do very natu- 
| ally repretent one another, as in this Scheme, 
Which repreſents che interior Faces of both a 
1 F divided 
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Cyntention the Principle that reign'd in the Cha- 
os at firſt, and then Love The one to cxpreſs 
the Diviſions, and the other the Union of all Par- 
ties in this middle and common Bond. Theſe, 
and ſuch like Notions, which we find in the 


| cerning the Original of the World; as we have 


Tat RE is another Thing in Antiquity, rela- 


| that is the Compariſon or Reſemblance of the 
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divided Egg or Earth. Where, as the two in- 1 
moſt Regions (A. B.) repreſent the Volk an 
the Membrane that lies next above it; ſo the a. 
exterior Region of the Earth (D) is as the Shell 
of the Egg, and the Abyſs (C) under it as the 0 
White that lies under the Shell. And confider- i 
ing that this Notion of the Mundane Egg, ot * 
that the World was Oviform, hath been the T7 
Senſe and Language of all Antiquity, Latin; 
Greeks, Perſians, Egyptians, and others, as ut RF: 
have ſhewed elſewhere, | 7elt. Theor. Sac. li Ma 
2. c. 10.] I thought it worthy our Notice il or 
this Place; ſeeing it receives ſuch a clear and | 
caſy Explication from that Origin and Fabrick 
we have given tothe firſt Earth, and alſo reflec⸗ 
Light upon the Theory itſelf, and confirms 1 
be no Fiction: This Notion, which is a Kind ; 77 
Epitome, or Image of it, having been confer! "i 
in the moſt Antient Learning. TW 


tu 


* 


uus much concerning the firſt Earth, its 


Production and Form; and concerning our fe. 
| cond Propoſition relating to it; which being 
| prov d by Reaſon, the Laws of Nature, and the 
| Motions of the Chaos; then atteſted by Anti- 
quity, both as to the Matter and Form of it; 
and confirm'd by Sacred Writers, we may tide 
it now for a well eſtabliſh'd Truth, and proceed 
upon this Suppoſition, That the antediluvian 
© Earth was ſmooth and uniform, dei thout 
| Mountains or &a, to the Explication of the 
| Univerſal Deluge. 

| Give me leave only, before we proceed any 
further, to annex here a ſhort Advertiſement, 
concerning the Cauſes of this wonderful Struc= 
ture of the firſt Earth. *Tis true, we have 
| propos'd the natural Cauſes of it, and I do not 
know wherein our Explication is falſe or 
| defeQtive; but in Things of this kind we may 
| cafily be too credulous. And this Structure is 
ſo marvellous, that it ought rather to be con- 
lider'd as a particular Effect of the Divine Art, 
than as the Work of Nature. The whole 
| Globe of the Water vaulted over, and the 
| exterior Earth hanging above the Deep, 
ſuſtain'd by nothing but its own Meaſures and 
Manner of Conſtruction: A Building without 
Foundation or Corner- ſtone. This "Goes to 
be a Piece of Divine Geometry or Architecture; HS 
and to this, I think, is to be referred. that 0 
magnificent Challenge which God Almighty 
made to Job, Tob Kii dy $5635 KC; 
ds wa} 01 2 hen I 07d e oundations of 
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the Earth? Declare if thou haſ} Under} Handing; 
Who hath laid the Meaſures thereof, if thoy 
Enowe + Or who hath ſtretched the Line upon 
ie? Whereupon are the Foundations there 
faſtned Or who laid the Corner-ſtone there! 
When the Morning Stars ſang together, and al 
the Sons of God ſhouted for Foy. Moſes allo, 
when he had deſcribed the Chaos, faith, 7 þ 
Spirit of God moved upon, or ſet brooding upon, 
the Face of the Waters; without all doubt to 
produce {ome Effects there. And St. Peter, 
when he ſpeaks of the Form of the antedilu- 
vian Earth, how it ſtood in reference to the 
Water, adds, By the Word of God, T N * 
Oes, or by the Wiſdom of God it was made 
o. And this fame Miſdom of God, in the 
Proverbs, as we obſerved before, takes Notice 
of this very Piece of Work in the Formation 
of the Earth. When he ſet an Orb over the 
Face of the Deep, was there. And laſtly, 
the antient Philoſophers, or at leaſt the beck 
of them, to give them there due, always 
brought in Mens or Amor, A. & Few, © 

a Supernatural Principle to unite and conſo— 
_ ciate the Parts of the Chaos; which was fir 
done in the Compoſition | of this wonderful 
Arch of the Earth. / Jereſore to the great 
Archite&, who made the boundleſs Univerſ 
out of nothing, and formed the Earth out of! 
Chaos, let the Praiſe of the whole Work, and 


particularly of this Maſterpiece, for ever witl 
all Honour be Siven. 
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CHAD. VI. 


enſuing thereupon. Aud the Form of the pre- 
Eg Earth rifing Ng from the Ruins of the Pe 


E. have now brought to ght che ante- 


diluvian Earth out of the dark Maſs of 


the Chaos; and not only deſcribed the Sur- 


face of it, Ts ee Fig. 5, & 6. pag. 78, & 86.1] 
but laid open the inward Parts, to ſhew in what 
Order its Regions lay. Let us now cloſe it 
up, and repreſent the Earth entire, and in larger 
| Proportions, more like an habitable World ; 

as in this Figure, where you ice the ſmooth | 
{. Convex of the Earth, and may imagine the 


| great Abyls { pread under i it; as at the Abper- 


ture a. a. which two are to be the only Subject 
| of our further Contemplation. 


IN this ſmooth Earth, were the firſt Scenes ; 


| of the World, and the firſt Generations of 
Mankind; it had the Beauty of Youth and 
| blooming N Jature, freſh and fruitlul, and not 
a Wrinkle, Scar or Fracture in all its Body; n 

| Rocks nor Mountains, no hollow Caves, nor 
- gaping Channels, but even and uniform all - 


1 over. And the Smocthnela of the Earth made 
the Face of the Heavens ſo too; 


tions and Conde As of Vapours, "wv nich the 
Mountains and the Winds cauſe in ours: "Twas 


ſuited to a golden Age, and to the firſt Inno- 
| Fney of Nature. ALL. 
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7 he Di/ſlution of the firſt B arth - The Deluge 


the Air Was 
| calm and ſerene; none of thoſe rumultuary Mo- 
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go The Deluge and 


have two great Part viſible Effects: The one 


At this you'll ſay is well, we are got into 
a pleaſant World indeed, but what's this to the 
Purpoſe? What Appearance of a Deluge here, 


where there is not ſo much as a Sea, nor half 

Jo much Water as we have in this Earth? Or 
what Appearance of Mountains or Cayerns, or 
other Irregularitics of the Earth, where all i; 
level and united: So that inſtead of looking the 


Knot, this ties it the harder, You pretend to 


ſhew us how the Deluge was made, and you 
lock up all the Waters within the Womb of 
the Earth, and ſet Bars and Doors, and a Wall 


of impenetrable Strength and Thickneſs to keep 


them there. And you pretend to ſhew us the 


Original of Rocks and Mountains, and Caverns 
of the Earth, and bring us to a wide and end- 


leſs Plain, ſmooth as the calm Sea. 


T Is is all true, and yet we are not ſo far 


from the Sight and Diſcovery of thoſe Things 


as you imagine; draw but the Curtain, and thts 
Scenes will appear, or ſomething very like em. 


We muſt remember that St. Peter told us, 


that the antediluvian Earth periſhed, or was 
demoliſhed; and d ſoſes faith, the great Abyſs 
Was broken open at the Deluge. Lt us theo 
ſuppoſe, that at a Time appointed by Divine 


Providence, and from Cauſes made ready to 
do that great Execution upon a finful World 
that this 4by/s was open'd, or that the Frame 
of the Earth broke and fell down into the 


great Abyſs, At this one Stroke all Nature 
would be chang'd, and this ſingle Action would 


'Tranſien!, 
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1 tenſient, and the other Permanent. Firſt, 
; an Univerſal Deluge would overflow all the 
parts and Regions of the broken Earth during 
ide great Commotion and Agitation of the 
Abyſs, by the violent F all of the Earth into it. 
This would be the firſt and unqueſtionable Ef- 
fect of this Diſſolution, and all that World 

| would be deſtroyed. Then when the Agitation 
of the Abyſs was aſſwag'd and the Waters by 
degrees were retired into their Channels, and the 
dryLand appear'd, you would ſcethetrue Image . 
of the preſent Earth i in the Ruins of the firſt. 

| The Surface of the Globe would be divided into 
Land and Sea; the Land would conſiſt of Plains 

s and Valleys and Mountains, according as the 
Dieces of this Ruin were placed and diſpoſed : 
Upon the Banks of the Sea would ſtand. the 


ir WW Rocks, and near the Shore would. be Iſlands, 
or lefſer F ragments of Earth compaſs'd round 
e by Water. Then as to ſubterraneous Waters, 
n. and all ſubterraneous Caverns and Hollow neſ⸗ LED 


s, fes, upon this Suppoſition thoſe things could 
a8 | not be otherwiſe; for the Parts would fall hol- 
v5 low i in many Places i in this, as in all other Ru- 
cn ins: And ſecing the Earth fell into this Abyſs, 
ine the Waters at a certain Height would flow into 
10 all thoſe hollow Places and Cavities; and wou'd 
d, alſo fink and inſinuate into many Parts of the : 
me folid Earth, and though theſe ſubterraneous 

the Vaults or Holes, whether dry or full of Wa- 
ure ter, would be more or leſs in all Places, where 

un the Parts fell hollow; yet they would be found 
one W <lpecially about the Reots of the Mountains, 
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and the higher Parts of the Earth; for there 


the Sides bearing up one againſt the other, they 
could not lie ſo cloſe at the Bottoms, but many 
Vacuities would be intercepted. Nor are there 


any other Inequalities or Irregularities obſerya- 


ble in the preſent Form of the Earth; whether 
in the Surface of it, or interior Conſtruction, 


whereof this Hypotheſis doth notgivea ready, fair 


and intelligible Account; and doth at one View 


repreſent them all to us, with their Caules, as 


in a Glaſs: And whether that Glaſs be true, and 


the Image anſwer to the Original, if you doubt 
of it, we will hereafter examine them Piece by 
Piece. But in the firſt Place, we mult conſider 


the general Deluge, how eaſily and truly this 
Suppoſition repreſents and explains it, and 


anſwers all the Properties and Conditions of it. 
I THINK it will be eaſily allowed, that ſuch 


a Diſſolution of the Earth as we have propos'd, 


and Fall of it into the Abyſs, would certainly 
make an Univerſal Deluge; and effectually 


deſtroy the old World, which periſhed in it. 


But we have not yet particularly proved this 
Diſſolution, and in what Manner the Deluge 


followed upon it: And to aſſert things! in grols 


never makes that firm Impreſſion upon our 


Underſtandings, and upon our Belief, as to {ec 
them deduced with their Cauſes and Circum- 
ſtances; and therefore we muſt endeavour 19 
ſhew what Preparations there were in Nature 
for this great Diſſolution, and after what man- 


ner it came to pals, and the Deluge in Conſe- 
quence of it. 5 


W. 


Diſſolution of the Earth. 93 
Wr have noted before, that Moſes imputed : 
the Deluge to the Diſruption of the Abyſs; 
and St. Peter, to the particular Conflitution : 
| of that Earth, which made it obnoxious to be 

| abſorpt in Water, ſo, that our Explication ſo 
far is juſtified. But it was below the Dignity 
of thoſe Sacred Pen-Men, or the Spirit of God 

| that directed them, to ſhew us the Cauſes of 
| this Diſruption, or of this Abſorption; this 1s 
| left to the Enquiries of Men, For it was never 
| the Deſign of Providence, to give ſuch parti- 
\ cular Explications of natural Things, as ſhould 
| make us idle, or the Uſe of Reaſon unneceſſary; 
but on the contrary, by delivering great Con= 
| cluſions tous, to excite our Curioſity and Inqui- 
ſtireneſs after the Methods, by which ſuch 
| things were brought to pats: And it may be 
IF there is no greater Trial or Inſtance of natural 
h | Witdom, than to find out the Channel, in which 
, | theſe great Revolutions of Nature, which we 
y treat on, flow and ſucceed one another. 
Leer us therefore reſume that Syſtem of the 
it. J antediluvian Earth, which we have deduced 
1is from the Chaos, and which we find to anſwer 
St. Peter's Delcription, and Mo/es's Account 
[of the Deluge. This Earth could not be ob- 
noxious to a Deluge, as the Apoſtle ſuppoſeth 
it to have been, but by a Diſſolution; for the 
Abyſs was encloſed within its Bowels. . 
Moſes doth in effect tell us, there was ſuch a 
Diſſolution; when he f. aich, T he Fountains 
of the great Abyſs were broken ofen, For 
Fountains are broken open no otherwiſe than 


FT, MM. 


vg 
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by breaking up the Ground that covers ther, 
We muſt therefore here enquire in what Order, 
and from what Cauſes the Frame of this exte. 
rior Earth was diſſolved, and then we ſhall 
ſoon ſee how, upon that Diſſolution, the De- 
luge immediately prevailed and overflow ed al 
the Parts of it. . 

I po not think it in the power of human 
Wit to determine how long this Frame would 
ſtand, how many Years, or how many Ages; 
but one would ſoon imagine, that this kind of of 
structure would not be perpetual, nor laſt indeed Þ | 
many thouſands of Years, if one conſider the 

Effect that the Heat of the Sun would have upon s 
it, and the Waters under it; drying and parching e 
+the one, and rarefy ing the other into Vapour, Þ ; 
For we muſt conſider, that the Courte of the p 
Sun at that time, or the Poſture of the Earth ; 
the Sun, was ſich, that there was no Diverſity i hi 
or Alternation of Seaſons 3 in the Year, as ther ne 
is now; by reaſon of which Alternation, our th 
Earth is kept in an Equality of Temper, thecor- to 
trary Scaſons balancing one another; ſo as what . 


Moiſture the Heat of the Summer ſucks ont cl 8p 
the Earth, 'tis repaid t in the Rains of the next | the 
Winter; and what Chaps were made in it, a ne: 
filled up again, and the Earth reduced to is Vic 
ſormer Conſtitution. But it we ſhould im giv 
gine a continual Summer, the Earth wou we 
proceed in Pryneſs ſtill more and more, ani in t 


the Cracks would be wider, and pierce deepe out 
into the Subſtance of it: 1 ſuch a contin! val Att 


Summer there was,at leaſt an Equality of Seaton we 
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E in the antediluvian Earth, as ſhall be prov'd i in 
the following Book, concerning Paradiſe. In 
the mean time, this being ſuppos'd, let us conſi- 
der what Effect it would have upon this Arch of 

the exterior Earth, and the Waters under it. 

W cannot believe, but that the Heat of the 
sun, within the Space of ſome hundreds of 
Years, would havereduc'd this Earth to a con- 
| fderable Degree of Dryneſs in certain Parts; 
and alſo have much rarefied and exhaled the 
Waters beneath it: And conſidering the Struc- 
ture of that Globe, the exterior Cruſt, and the 
Waters lying round underit, both expos'd tothe 
| Sun, we may fitly compare it to an Aiolipile, 
or an hollow Sphere with Water in it, which 
the Heat of the Fire rarefies and turns into Va- 
| pours and Wind. The Sun here is as the Fire, 
and the exterior Earth is as the Shell of the Ao 
ile, and the Abyſs as the Water within it; 
now when the Heat of the Sun had pierced 
| thro' the Shell and reach'd the Waters, it began 
of to rarefy them, and raiſe them into Vapours, 
which Rarefadion made them require more 
| Space and Room than they needed before, while 
they lay cloſe and quiet. And finding themſelves | 
| pent in by the exterior Earth, they preſs'd with 
| Violence againit that Arch, to make it yield and 
ni give way to their Dilatation and Eruption. So 
ve ſee allVapours and Exhalations inclos'd with- 
in the Earth, and agitated there, ſtrive to bre 
out, and often ſhake the Ground with their 
| * Attempts to bet looſe. And in the Compariſon 
calorie we us * of an e if the Mouth of it be 
] 55 ſtopp'd | 
A 
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ſtopp'd that gives the Vent, the Water rarefied | 
will burſt the Veſſel with its Force: And the ; 
Reſemblance of the Earth to an Egg, which we 
us'd before, holds alto in this Reſpect; for when , 
it heats before the Fire, the Moiſture and Air 1 
within being rarefied, makes it often burſt the Þ , 
Shell. And I do the more willingly mention p 
this laſt Compariton, becauſe I obſerve that 1 ; 
tome of the Antients, when they ſpeak of the In. 
Doctrine of the Mundane Egg, lay, that after I ,, 
a certain Period of Time it was broken, In 
Bur there is yet another Thing to be con- h. 


ſidered in this Caſe; for as the Heat of the Sun N ce 
gave Force to theſe Vapours more and more, I ;. 
and made them more ſtrong and violent; ſ hi 
on the other Hand, it alſo weaken'd more and F 
more the Arch of the Earth, that was to reſiſt N th. 
them; ſucking out the Moiſture that was the N ty 
” Cement 0i Its Parts, drying it immoderately, Nihe 
and chapping, it in fu 1adry Places. And there N tha 
being no Winter then to cloſe up and unite is ez, 
Parts, and reſtore the Earth to its former Strength 
and Compactn eſs, it grew more and more cif 
pos'd to a Diſſolution. And at length, thelc 
Preparations 1 in Nature being made on either 
fide, the Force of the Vapours increas'd, and 
the W. alls weaken'd which ſhould have kept 
them in, when the appointed time was come, 
that All-w iſe Providence had deſign'd for the 
Puniſhment of a ſinful World, the whole Fa 
brick brake, and the Frame of the Earth was 
torn in Pieces, as by an Earthquake; and 
thoſe great Portions on F ragments, into which be n. 
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in one Poſture, and ſome in another, 


Tus is a ſhort and general Account how we 
may conceive the Diſſolution of the firſt Earth, 

and an Univerſal Deluge ariſing upon it. And 
| this manner of Diſſolution hath ſo many Exam- 
| ples in Nature every Age, that we need not in- 


| fiſt farther upon the Explication of it. The Ge- 
Þ nerality of Earthquakes ariſe from like Cauſes, 
and oſten end in alike Effect, a partial Deluge or 
nlnundation of the Place or Country where they 
happen; and of theſe we have ſeen ſome Inſtan- 
ces even in our own Times: But whenſoeyer 
| it to happens that the Vapours and Exhalations 
| ſhut up in the Caverns of the Earth by Rare- 
faction or Compreſſion come to be ſtraitned, 


e ¶ ty, and often break their Priſon, or the Cover of 


che Earth that kept them 1 in; Which Earth upon 


de that D Diſruption falls into "the ſubterraneous 


i's Carerns that lie under it: And if it fo happens 


a Wthat thoſe Caverns are full of Water, as generally 
Al- they are, if they be great or deep, that City or 
eſe Trac of Land isdrown'd. And alſo the Fall of 
Much a Maſs of Earth, with its W cight and Bulk, 

goth often force out the Water ſo imperuouſly, 


bout. There are innumerable Examples in 


onion ariſing upon it. And according to- 
* Manner of the r Fall or Ruin, they either 


Difſolution of the Earth. y 


E it was divided, fell down into the Abyſs, ſome 5 


they ſtrive every way to ſet themſelves at Liber- 


8 to throw it upon all the Country round a- 


ftory (wh: reof we ſhall mention ſome here- 
iter) of Cities and Countries thus ſwallowed 
I, or overflowed, , by an Earthquake, and an 


Per 5 „f remain ' 


* 2 r . 
6. .. Es nf oe 
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98 The Deluge and 
remained wholly under Water, and perpetual. 
* ly drown'd as Sodom and Gomorrah, Plato's At. 
lantis, Bura and Helice, and other Cities and 
Regions in Greece aud Alſia; or they partly 
emerg'd, and became dry Land again ; when 
(their Situation being pretty high) the Waters, 
after their yiolent Agitation was abated, retir' 
Into the lower Places, and into their Chankels 
Now if we compare theſe Partial Diſfoluti- 
ons of the Earth with an Univerſal E Diſſolution, 
ve may as eaſily conceive an Univerſal Deluge 
from an Univerſal Diſſolution, as a Partial De. 
Juge from a Partial. If we can conceive a City, 
 aCountry,.an Iſland, a Continent thus abſorp Þ * 
and overflown ; if we do but enlarge our © 
Thought and Imagination a little, we may con- 
cei ve it as well of the whole Earth. And it feen i 
ſtrange to me, that none of the Ancients ſhould Þ ; 
hit upon this way of explaining the Univerſal 


EU 
Deluge; there being fuch frequent Inſtances u 
> 
all Ages and Countries of Inundations made u 
this manner, and never of any great Inundation® oF 
made otherwiſe, unleſs in maritime Countng 3 
by the Irruption of the Sea into Grounds that le 
2 Jet 
low. ?Tis true, they would not fo cafily imagine & 
this Diſſolution, becauſe they did not under Er 


Rand the true Form of the antediluvian Earth; bÞ, 
but, methinks, the Examination of the Deluge 
| ſhould have led them to the Diſcovery of chat | 
For obſerving the Difficulty, or Impoſſibilitys ben 

an Univerſal Deluge, without the Diſſolution 
of the Earth; as alſo frequent Inſtances of the i 


Diſſolutions accompanied with Deluges, To [ 
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the Ground was hollow, and had ſubterraneous 
Waters; this, methinks, ſhould have prompted 
them to imagine, that thoſe ſubterraneous Wa- 
ters were univerſal at that time, or extended 
quite round the Earth; ſo as a Diſſolution of 
the exterior Earth could not be made any where 
but it would fall into Waters, and be more or 
ileſs overflow'd. And when they had once 
reach'd this Thought, they might conclude, 
both what the Form of the antediluvian Earth 
vas, and that the Deluge came to paſs by the 
A Diſſolution of it. But we reaſon with Eaſe | 
| about the finding out of Things, when they 
are once found out; and there is but a thin Pa- 


1 per-wall ſometimes between the great Diſcove- 
lies, and a perfect Ignorance of them. Let us 
0 proceed now to conſider, whether this Suppo- 
"WM ſition will anſwer all the Conditions of an 


| Univerſal Deluge, and ſupply all the DefeRs 
| which we found in other Explications, 
"* Ts great Difficulty propoſed, was to find 
Water ſufficient to make an Univerſal Deluge 
reaching to the Tops of the Mountains; and 
. et that this Water ſhould be tranſient, and af- 
ter ſome time ſhould fo return into its Chan- 
els, that the dry Land would appear, and the 
| Farth become again habitable. There was that 
be ke Impoſſibility in the common Opinion, 
bat the Quantity of Water neceſſary for ſuch a 
| Deluge was no where to be found, or could 
: do way be brought upon the Earth and then if 
it Was brought, could no way be ALESIS d again. 
p"Explication quite takes off the Edge of this 
. | Objection; 


100 The Deluge and 


Objection; for, performing the ſame Effect with 
a far leſs Quantity of Water,  *tis both eaſy to 


be found, and ealily removed when the Work 


is done. When the exterior Earth was broke, 


and fell into the Abyſs, a good Part of it was 
covered with Water, by the mere Depth of the 


Abyſs it fell into, and thoſe Parts of it that 
were higher than the Abyſs was deep, and con- 


ſequently would ftand above it in a calm Water, 


were notwithſtanding reach d and overtop'd by 
the Waves, during the Agitation and violent 


Commotion of the Abyss. Tor it is not imagin- 


able what the Commotion of the Abyſs would 


be upon this Diſſolution of the Earth, nor to what 


Height its Waves would he thrown, when thoſe 
prodigious Fragments were tumbled down into 


it. Suppoſe a Stone of ten thouſand Weight ta- 
ken up into the Air a Mile or two, and then let 


tall into the Middle of the Ocean, I do not be- 
Heve but that the daſhing of the Water upon 
that Impreſſion would riſe as high as a Mountain. 
But ſuppoſe a mighty Rock, or "heap of Rocksto 
fall from that Height, or a great Iſland, or a 
Continent; theſe w ould expel the Waters out 
of their Places with ſacha Force and Violence, 
as to fling them among the higheſt Clouds. 
"1% Tucredible to what Height ſometimes 
great Stones and Cinders will be thrown, at thc 
Eruption of fiery Mountains; and the Prefſurs 
of a great Maſs of Earth falling into the Abvls, 
though it be a Force of another kind, could u 
but impel the Water with ſo much Strength, 33 


would carry it up to a great Height in th _ 
* | | - | All 
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and to the Top of any thing that lay inits way, - 
any Eminency, high Fragment, or new Moun- 


| tain: And then rolling back again, it would 


{weep down with it whatſoever it ruſh'd upon, 


| Woods, Buildings, living Creatures, and carry 

E them all headlone i into the great Gulph. Some- 
times a Maſs of Water would be quite ſtruck off 

and ſeparate from the reſt, and toſſed through 


the Air like a flying River; but the common 


3 Motion of the Waves was to climb up the Hills 


er inclin'd Fragments; and then return into the, 
Valleys and Deeps again, with a perpetual * 


| Fluctuation going and coming, aſcending and. 


deſcending, *till the Violence of them being 
ſpent by Degrees, they ſettled at laſt in the Places 
allotted for them; ; Where Bounds are fet 7 hat _ 
they cannot faſs ver” that they return not again, 


10 cover the Earth, Palm civ. 6. 75 8, . 


NEITHER is it to be wondred, that che great 


Tumult of the Waters, and the Extremity of the 
Deluge laſted for ſome Months; for beſides, that: 
the firſt Shock and Commotion of the Abyſs Was 
extreamly violent, from the general Fall of the 


Earth, there were ever and anon ſome ſecondary - 


| Ruins ; or ſome Parts of the great Ruin, that 
| Were not well ſettled, broke again, and made 
new / Commotions: 
Time before the great Fragments that fell, and 
their leſſer Dependencies could be ſo adjuſted 
and fitted, as to reſt in a firm and immoveable 
Foſture: F or the Props and Stays whereby they 
lean'd one upon another, or upon the Bottom 
ef the Abyſs, olten failed, either by the incum- 
} — 


And was a conſiderable 
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bent Weight, or the violent Impulſes of the 


"Water againſt them; and ſo renewed, or con- 
tinued the Diſorder and Confuſion of the Abyſs. 

| Beſides, we are to obſerve, that theſe great 
Fragments falling hollow, they incloſed and 
bore down with them under their concave Sur 
face a great deal of Air; and while the Water 
compaſſed theſe Fragments, and overflowed 


them, the Air could not readily get out of thoſe 


5 Priſons, but by Degrees, as the Earth and Water 


above would give way; ſo as this would alſo 
hinder the Settlement of the Abyſs, and the re- 


tiring of the Water into thoſe ſubterraneous 


Channels, for ſome Time. But at length, when 
this Air had found a Vent, and left its Place to 


5 the Water, and the Ruins both primary and ſe- 


condary were ſettled and fix'd, then the Waters 
of the Abyſs began to ſettle too, and the dry 
- Land to appcar; firſt the Tops of the Moun- 
. ains, then the high Grounds, then the Plains 


- and the reſt of the Earth. Aud: this gradual 


Subſidency of the Aby s (which Moſes allo 
| hath particularly noted) and Diſcovery of the 
ſeveral Parts of the Earth, would alſo take 
up a conſiderable Time. 
IT'u vs anew World appeared, or the Fartl 
put on its new Form, and became divided into 
* Seaand Land; and the Abyſs, which from ſevc- 


ral Ages, even from the Beginning of the Woll, 


had lain hid in the Womb of the Earth, wa 
brought to light and diſcover'd; the gr cateft Part 
- of it conſtituting our preſent Ocean, and the rel 


Kling the lower Cavities ofthe Earth: U [pon the 
L. 2 iſ 


oO Sls 


1 


1 


. 


F Land appear d the Mountains and the Hills, and 
| the Iſlands in the Sea, and the Rocks upon the 


Shore. And ſo the Divine Providence, having 


| prepared Nature for ſo: great a Change, at one 


Stroke diſſolv'd the Frame of the old World, and 
made us a new one out of its Ruins, Which we 


now inhabit ſince the Deluge. All which Things 
being thus explain'd, deduc'd, and ſtated, we now 


add and pronounce our third and laſt Propoſi- 


tion; hat the Diſtuption of the Aby 6, or Difſo- 
| lation of the primeval Earth, and its Fall inid 


the Abyſs, was the Cauſe of the Univerſal De- 


| l and of the Deſtruction of the old. World. 


CHAP. VIII. 


2 hat the Enplication we have given of « an Univer- 


ja Deluge is not an Idea only, but an Account 
of what really came to paſs in this Earth, and 
the true Explication of Noeh's Flood; as is 


Pp! oved by Argument aud from Hiſtory. Ap. 


Examination of Tehom Rabba, or the great 


Aby „%, and that by it the Sea cannot be un- 


dero nor the ſubterraneous Waters, as 
they are at preſent. W hat the true Notion 
and Form of it was, collected 4 from Moſes and 
ol her Sacred Writers; The fi frequent Allaſjons 
in Scripture to the opening and ſhutting the 
Abyſs, and the particular Stile of Scripture in 


1ts Reflections on the Origin aud the For- 
| mation of the Earth. 
calion' 5 Deluge. 5 


0 {jervations on e 


E have now given an Account of the 
firſt 3 Revolution of Nature, andof 
Af 4: e the 
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104. The Deluge and 


the Univerſal Deluge, in a way that is intelligi. 
ble, and from Cauſes that anſwer the Greatnch, 
of the Effect: We have ſuppoſed nothing but 
what is alſo proved, both as to the firſt Form of 
the Earth, and as to the Manner of its Diſſolu. 
tion; and how far from that would evident!y 
and neceſſarily ariſe a general Deluge; w hich 
was that, that put a Period to the old World, 
and the firſt State of Things. And cho? all this 
hath been deduced in due Order, and with Con- 
nexion and Conſequence of one thing upon an- 
other, ſo far as I know, which is the true Evi- 
dence of a Theory; yet it may not be ſufficient 
to command the Aſſent and Belief of ſome Per- 
ſons, who will allow, it may be, and acknoy- 
ledge, that this is a fair Idea of a poſſible De- 
luge in general, and of the Deſtruction of 2 
World by it; but this may be only an Nea they I 
ſay; we deſire it may be proved from ſomecol- 
lateral Arguments, taken either from Sacred 
Hiſtory, or fromObſervation, that this hath rea. 


ly been exemplified upon the Earth, and that 


Noaſ's Flood came to paſs this Way. And fee- 
ing we have deſigned this firſt Book chiefly for 
the Explication of Noat's Deluge, Iam willing 
to add here a Chapter or two extraordinary upon 
this Occaſion; to ſhew, that what we have de- 


livered is ES than an "Thea, and that it was in 
this very Way that Ns Deluge came to paß 
But they who have not this Doubt, and have: 
Mind to ſce the {Tue of the Theory, may 5k 10 
theſe two Chapters, if they pleaſe, and proccel 
to the IONOWINgs W here the Order 1s s continued. 


FF 
10 
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To ſatisfy then the Doubtful in this Parti- 
cular, let us lay down in the firſt Place that 
| Concluſion which they ſeem to admit, vis. 
| That this is a poſſible and conſiſtent F. xplica- 
tion of an Univerſal Deluge; and let's ſee how 
far this would go, if well confidered, towards 
| the Proof of what they deſire, or towards the 
| Demonſtration of Noa/'s Deluge i in particular. 
It is granted on both Hands, that there hath 
been a Univerſal Deluge upon the Earth, which 

| was Necah's Deluge; and it is allo granted, 
| that we have given a poſſible and conſiſtent 
ea of an Univerial Deluge: Now we have 
proved Chap. II. and III. that all other Ways 
| hitherto aſſigned for the Explication of Nea}'s 
Flood are incongruous or impoſſible; therefore 
1 it came to pals in that poſſible and competent 
1 Way which we have propoſed. And if we have 
truly prov'd, in the forementioned Chapters, the 
| Impoſſibility or Unintelligibility of it in all 
other Ways, this Argumentation is undeniable. 
F Beiides, we may argue thus, as it is granted that 
there hath been an Univerſal Deluge upon the 

Earth; fo, I ſuppoſe, it v ill 55 9 0 that 
there 11 been but one: Now the 1 flolutionof 
the Earth, whenſoever it happen'd, would make 

ene Unive fal Deluge, and therefore the only 

one, and the fame with Noah's, That ſuch a 
| Difoluc 10n as we have Jeferibed would make _ 
Lan Univerſal Deluge, I think, cannot be que- 
ftioned; and that there hath buen ſucha Dillo- 
lution, belides what we have already alledged, 
Lal! übe Pro ved at larg YC from natural Obſerva- 
} tions 
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Pe rw 


| Earth, in the Third Section and laſt Chapter 
to Hiſtory, both Sacred and Prophane, and by 


further Aſſurance of its Truth and Reality. eit 


low; or he diſtinguiſhes the Cauſes of the De-. tha 

luge, as we do, into Superior and Inferior, Ge, va 
vii. 11. and the Inferior Cauſes he makes tobe ¶ no 
the Diſruption of the Abyſs, which is the prin- mn; 
_ cipal Part and the great Hinge of our Explica- W And 
tion. Then as to the Manner of the Deluge, the ing 
Beginning and the Ending, the Increaſe and De- Þ vio! 


© cout 


2 IL 


more compoled, and to retire into their Cha. 
nels, whence they ſhall never return to cover 
the Earth again, This agrees wholly with our 


Theory; we ſuppoſe the Aby ſs to have been 


by the Fall of the Earth into it, and this at fil 
encreaſed more and more, till the whole Earth 
was fallen; then continuing for ſome time at the 


106 25e Deluge and 


tions upon the Form and Figure of«he preſent 
of this Book; In the mean time, we will proceed 
comparing our Explication with thoſe, giv 

IN the firſt Place, it agrees, which is molt N pc 


conſiderable, with Moſes's Narration of the De. N yh, 
luge; both as to the Matter and Manner of it. N yt 


The Matter of the Deluge Moſes makes to be the by 


Waters from above, and the Waters from be. Jo 


creaſe, he ſaith, Ver. 17, 18,19, 20. Chap. vii. 8, 
3, F. it increaſed gradually, and decreaſed gr. ¶ cn 


dually, by going and coming; that is, aſter many ¶ Aon 


repeated Fluctuations and Reciprocations of the 
Waves, the Waters of the Abyſs began to be 


under an extream Commotion and Agitation 


Height of its Rage, overwhelming the greatcl 
Mountains, it afterwards decreas'd by the IK 


Degtech if b 


| Pegrees, leaving firſt the Tops of the Moun- 
| tains, then the Hills, and the Fields, till the 


into their Chanels. 


| where alike, with a level and uniform Surface; . 


by reaſon of which miſtaken Notion of the De- 


 luge, they made more Water neceſſary to it 
than was poſſi ble to be had, or being had, has, it 
| was poſſible to get quit of again ; tor there are 


no Chanels in the Earth that could hold ſo 


nuch Water, either to give it, or to receive it. 


And the Plalmiſt, vid. Sr. Auſtin i loc. | ſpeak- 
ing of the Deluge, as it ſeems to me, notes this 
| = Commotion of the Abyſs, P/al. civ. 
9. 7 he Waters went up by th Mountains, | 


In ries by the Valleys unto the Place which 


[the Beginning, when they covered the Face of 
the whole Earth, Gen. i. 2. but that cannot be, 


ver becauſe of what Gllows\ in the next Verſe; 7 15 


our / ſet a Bound that they may not paſs over, that 


cen ey turn not again to cover the Earth. Which 
tion Nis not true, if the preceding Words be under- 
ſtood of the State of the Waters at the Beginning 
of the World; for they did pals thoſe Bounds, 


firlt 
Arth 
th 
atelt i 
like 
rech . 


— 


and did return e that time to cover the Earth, 


of 
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Waters came to be wholly drawn off the Earth 


| IT was nodoubt a great Overſight in the An- 
| cients, to fancy the Deluge like a great ſt ſtanding 
pool of Water, reaching from the Bottom of 
the Valleys to the Tops of the Mountains, every 


thou haſt founded for them. I know ſome 1 inter- 
pret that Paſſage of the State of the Waters in 


damely at the Deluge: But if theſe Words be re. 
fired to the Time of the Peluge, and the State 
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108 The Deluge and 
of the Waters then, tis both a juſt Deſcription 
of the Motion of the Abyſs, and certainly true, 
that the Waters ſince 46: Time are ſo ſettle 
in their Channels, that they ſhall never oyer. 
flow the Earth again. As we are aſſured by 
the Promiſe made to Noah, and that illuſtrious 
Pledge and Confirmation of it, the Rainhun, 
that the Heavens allo ſhall never pour out & 
much Waters again ; their State being changed 
as well as that of the Earth, or Sea, from what 
they were before the Deluge. - 
Burt before we leave Moſes's Narration of 
the Deluge, we muſt examine further, what is 
or can be underſtood by his 7! -hom-Rabba, 0! 
great Abyſs, which he ſaith, was broken up a 
the Deluge, Gen. vii. 11. for this will help us 
to diſcover, whether our Explication be the lame 
with his, and of the ſame Flood. And firſt we 
muſt conſider, whether by the Tehom- Rabbi, 
or Moſaical Abyſs, can be underſtood the Sa 
or Ocean, under that Form we ſee it in at pre- 
ſent; and tis plain, methinks, that the Sea can- 
not be underſtood by this great Aby ſs, both be- 
cCauſe the Sea is not capable upon any Diſruption 
to make ſuch an Univerſal Deluge; and becauſe 
the Narration of Mo/es, and his Expreſſions con- 
cerning this Abyſs, do not agree to the Ses 
Some of the Ancients indeed did imagine, thi 
the Waters of the Sea were much higher that 
the Land, and ſtood, as it were, on a Heap; 5 
as when theſe Waters were let looſe, they ove! 


flowed the Earth, and made a Deluge. But 22 


is Known to be a groſs Miſtake the Sea and Lot 
SE Hh 


$ 


Land make one Globe, and the Waters couch 
themſelves, as cloſe as may be, to the Center of 


this Globe in a Spherical Convexity : ſo that if 


all the Mountains and Hills were ſcaled, and the 
Earth made even, the Waters would not over- 


flow its ſmooth Surface; much leſs could they 


overflow it in the Form that it is now in, where 
the Shores are higher than the Sea, the In- 


land Parts than the Shores, and the Mountains 
till far above all: So as no Diſruption of the 
Sea could make an Univerſal Deluge, by rea- 


| fon of its Situation. But beſides that, the Quan- 
tity of Water contained in the Sea is no Way 


the Sea in all the Hiſtory of the Deluge: 
Aſes had mentioned the Sea before, Gez. i. 
on 10. and uſed a Word that was common, and 
e known to ſignify the Sea; and if he had a 


1n- ¶ Mind to expreſs the ſame thing here, why ſhould _ 
en. he not uſe the ſame Word and the Gi Term? 


hat In an Hiſtorical Relation we uſe Terms that are 
an most t proper and beſt known; but inſtead of that 


5 0 the uſech the ſame Term Kees that he did, Gen. 


el t 2. when he ſaitb, Dar kneſs Was upon the 


this W#ac- of the Abyſs s, 0r of the Deep, as we ren- 
iy er it; . there the Abyls Was open or covered 
al 1 | 


with 
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| ſufficient to make a Deluge in the preſent Form 
of the Earth; for we have ſhewn before, Chap. 
i. that eight ſuch Oceans as ours would be 
little enough for that Purpoſe. Then as to 
the Expreſſions of Mo/es concerning this Abyſs, | 

£1 he had meant the Sea by it, and that the 
Deluge was made by the Diltuption of the Sea, 
yhy did he not ſay fo? There is no mention of 
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116 The Deluge and 


with Darkneſs only, namely, before the exteriy 
Earth was form'd : Here the ſame Abyſs is men. 
tioned again, but covered by the Formation ꝗ 
the Earth upon it; and the Covering of thi 
Abyſs was broken or cloven aſunder, and th 
Waters guſhed out that made the Deluge. Thi 
I am ſure is the moſt natural Interpretation Ot 
Signification of this Word, according as it is uſet 
in Moſes's Writings. Furthermore, we muſtob. 
jerve what Moſes ſaith concerning this Abyſß 
and whether that will agree with the Sea or no; 
he faith, the Fountains of the great Aby[5 win 
broken open; now, if by the great Abyſs you un- 
derſtand the Sea, how are its Fountains broken 
open? To break open a Fountain, is to break 
open the Ground that coyers it, and whit 
Ground covers the Sea? So that upon all Con- 
ſiderations, either of the Word that Moſes here 
uſeth, Tehom-Rabba, or of the thing affirmet 
concerning it, breaking open its Fountains, 0 
of the Effect following the breaking open i 
Fountains, drowning of the Earth. From ll 
theſe Heads it is manifeſt, that the Sea canno 
be underſtood by the great Abyſs, whoſe Dil 
Tuption was the Cauſe of the Deluge. 

Ap as the Moſvical Abyſs cannot be ti 
Sea, ſo neither can it bethoſe ſubterraneous M. 
ters that are diſperſed in the Cells and Cayernsd 
the Earth; for as they are now lodg'd within tt th 
Earth, they are not one Abyſs, but ſeveral Ci: 
terns and Receptacles of Water in ſeveral Place 
eſpecially under the Roots of Mountains and 


Hills, ſeparate one from another, ſometimes? 
whole 
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|| whole Regions and Countries interpoſed. Be- 


| ſides, what Fountains, if they were broken up, 


could let out this Water, or bring it upon the 
Face of the Earth? When we {ink a Mine, or 
dig a Well, the Waters, when uncover'd, do not 


leap out of their Places out of thoſe Cavities, 
or at leaſt, do not flow upon the Earth: Tis not 
as if you opened a Vein, where the Blood ſpirts 


out, and riſeth higher than its Source; but as 
| when you take off the Cover ofa Veſſel, the Wa- 
ter doth not fly out for that: So if we ſhould! ima- 
nine all the ſubterraneous Caverns of the Earth 


| uncovered, and the Waters laid bare, there they 


| would lie unmoved in their Beds, ifthe Earth did 


vot fall into them to force them up. Further- 


MF more, if theſe Waters were any way extracted 


| and laid upon theSurface of the Ground, nothing 


much Water would run into theſe Holes again 
| when the Deluge begun to rife ; ſo that this 


no Account. And laſtly, T heſe Waters are 
no way ſufficient for Quantity to anſwer to the 


| Moſarcal Abyts, or to be the e Caule of 
the Deluge, as that was. 


at preſent, can anſwer to the H ofaical Abyſs, we 


Hand compare it with that ſubterrancous Abyſs, 


Nee ented 5 g. 2. b. 77. and examine CEN 
I Characters 


would be gain'd as tothe Deluge, by that, foras ä 


vould be but an uſeleſs Labour, and turn to ; 


} Now, ſeeing neither the Sea, as it ts as pre- 
ſent, nor the {ubterraneous Waters, as they are 


Fare ſure there is nothing 1 in this preſent Eartn 
W that can anſwer to it. Let us then on the other 


| 3 hich we have found in the antediluvian Earth, 
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Characken and Correſpondency: Firſt, Moſes 
Abyſs was cover'd, and ſubterraneous, for the 
Fountains of it are ſaid to have been cloven or 
burſt open; then, it was vaſt and capacious; 
andthirdly, it was ſo diſpoſed, as to be capabſe 
of a Diſruption, that would cauſe an univerſal 
Deluge to the Earth. Our antediluvian Abyß ce 
anſwers truly to all theſe Characters; it was in in 
the Wombof the Earth; the Earth Was founded th: 
upon thoſe Waters, as the P/almift ſaith; ot NM. 
they were inclos'd within the Earth as in a Bag | Tea 
Ihen for the Capacity of it, it contained both to: 
all the Waters now in the Ocean, and all thoſe MW Dj 
that are diſpers d in the Caverns of the Earth: Ti. 
And laſtly, it is manifeſt its Situation was ſuch, MW Wa 
that upon a Diſruption or Diſſolution of the N Ab; 
Earth which covered it, an univerſal Delug: Wthe 
would arife. Seeing then this anſwers the De- Nhe 
ſcription, and all the Properties of the Mi. W of t 
cal Abyſs, and nothing elſe will, how can ve [the 
in Reaſon judge it ot her wiſc thanthe fame, and Apo 
the very Thing intended and propos'd in the Hi- Ius 
ſtory of Noah's Deluge under the Name of 7. loge. 
hom-Naliba, or the great Abyſs, at whoſe Dil- into 
ruption the World was overflow'd ? And as veWllat 
do not think it an unhappy Diſcovery to hare Aby! 
found out (with a moral Certainty) the Scat th 
of the Moſaical Abyſs, which hath been almolens 
as much ſought for, and as much in yain, ash 
Seat of Paradiſe, 0 this gives us a greit. Aſiur 
ance, that the 1 heory we have given, of a ge⸗ 
neral Deluge is not a mere Idea, but is to he 
apropriated to the Deluge. of Noah, as a tn 
Explic ation of it. F AN 


Difolution of the Earth. 1 


AND to proceed now from Moſes to other 
divine Writers; That our Deſcription is a Rea- 


lity, both as to the antediluvian . arth, and as 
st. Peter's Diſcourſe concerning thoſe two 


| Conſtitution of the antediluvian Farth was {uch, 


that it was obnoxious to a Deluge; we ſay theſe 
| Waters were the 51795 Aby ſs it food upon, by 
reaſon whereof that World WAS really expos d 
to a Deluge, and overw helm'd in it upon the 
Diſruption of this Abyſs, as Moses witneſſes. 


is true, St. Peer doth not ſpecify what thoſe 
Waters were, nor mention either the Sea or the 


s 
e MW Abyis; but ſeeing Moſes tells us , that it was by 


whelmed, St. Pete's Waters muſt be underſtood 
bot the ſame Aby ſs, becauſe he ſuppoſeth them 
the Cauſe of the fame Deluge. And, I think, the 


Abyss: St. Peter alſo diſtingnifherh the Cauſes 


Ens, in reference to its Waters; and the Con- 
ſtution of the Earth, in reference to its Wa- 


Pules, as they refer to the ſame Effect; only 


to the Deluge, we may further be convinc'd from 
Things. 2 Epiſt. iii. C. St. Peter ſaith, that the 


in reference to the Waters, that by reaſon of 


[the Waters of the Aby fs that the 1 arth was over= 


Apoſtle's Diſcourſe there cannot receive a better 
Wlluftration, than from Mo/:s's Hiſtory of the De- 
unge. 2 diſtinguiſnes the Cauſes of the Flood 
into thoſe that bets ng to the Heavens, and thoſe 
that belong to the 1 .arth; the Rains and the 


of the Deluge into the Conſtitut ion of the Hea- 


lers; and no doubt they bot} 1 aim at the {ame 


% mentions the immediate Cauſes, the 
Nins and the Waters of the Abyts; and St. 
oo: FE I 
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Peter mentions the more remote and funda. 


oP heory which we have givenof a generalDeluge | e 


whereof Moſes hath left us the Hiſtory. 
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Moſaical Abyſs is ſufficient alone to prove all Pi 
concerning the Frame of the antediluyian Earth, 
Places of Scripture, which we mention'd before, 


that ſeem manifeſtly to deſcribe this ſame For 
of the Abyſs with the Earth above it, 4 f, 


» > 29 5 Bree 
= rs a 2 — ＋ 
5 


Earth upon the Waters, or Extenſion of it above 
the Waters, 4 E/ar. c. vi. doth moſt aptly age: 


and the antediluyian Earth, which we hay 
ferib'd; but very improperly and forcedly to tit 
that ſecond Place of the P/alniſt, the Worl 


mental Cauſes, that Conſtitution of the Heavens, 


and that Conflitution of the Earth, in reſerence | m 

to their reſpective Waters, which made that th 

World obnoxious, to a Deluge: And theſe two, . 
ſpeaking of Noah's Deluge, and agreeing thus 

x OV 

with one another, and both with us, or with the ſti 


we may fafely conclude, that it is no imaginary 
Idea, but a true Account of that ancient Flood, WF 


AN bp ſecing the right underſtanding of the 0 
we have deliver'd concering the Deluge, as alſo 


give me leave to take Notice here of ſome othe * 


xvi. 58. P/al. xxiv. 2. He founded the Earth 
upon the Seas, and eftabliſhed it upon the Fludi 
And P/al. cxxxvi. 6. He ſtretched out the Hartl 
above the Waters. Now this Foundation of th 


to that Structure and Situation of the Abyl 
aſhgn'd them, and which we have before de- 


preſent Form of the Earth and the Waters. I! 


may be render” d either, he ſtretch'd, as we rel 


it, or he fix 0 and conſolidated the Earth — 
* the 


| Difſolution of the Earth. 11 5 


that as the Firmament was extended Over "and. 
around the Earth, ſo was the Earth extended 


over and about the Waters, in that firſt Con- 
ſtitution of Things; and . I remember ſome of 


the Ancients uſe this very Compariſon of the 


Firmament and Earth, to expreſs the Situation 


ef the Paradiſiacal Earth in reference to the 

Sea or Abyſs. 

Tr RE is another arkaſe Place in the - 
| Pſalms, to ſhew the Diſpoſition of the Waters 
in the firſt Earth; Thal. nn, He gathereth 
the Waters of the Sea as in a Bag, he layeth up 
ile Aby/es in Store-houſes. This anſwers very 
ftly and naturally to the Place and Diſpoſi tion 


elos'd within the Vault of the Earth, as in a 
Bag, or in a Store-houſe. I know very well what 
I render here in a Bag, is render'd in the Engliſh 
IG an Heap; but that Tranſlation of the Word 
ſeems to be grounded on the old Error, that the 
er is higher than the Land, and ſo doth not 
mike a true Senſe. Neither are the two Parts of 
he Verſe ſo well ſuited and conſequent one to 
Wother, if the firſt expreſs an high Situation of 
be Waters, and the ſecond a low one. And ac- 


pic, in a Bag, or by Terms equivalent. 
[To theſe Paſſages of the e concern 
F ">" SS ing 


| the Waters, as the Vulgate and Septuagint tranſ- 
late it: For tis from the ſame Word with that 
E which is uſed for the Firmament, Gen. i. So 


of the Abyſs which it had before the Deluge, in- 


Priingly the Vulgate, Septuagint, and Orien- 
ll Verſions and Paraphraſe, as alſo Symma- 
, St. Jerome, and Baſil, render it as we do 


116 The Deluge at” 
ing the Form of the Abyſs and the firſt Earth, 


give me leave to add this general Remark, that 
or follow'd 


they are commonly uſher'd in, 
with ſomething of Admiration in the Prophet, 
Me oblery'd before, that the Formation of the 
firſt Earth, after Fach a wonderful Manner, be. 
ing a Piece of divine Architecture, when it wa 
ſpopen of in Scripture, it was uſually aſcrib! 
to a particular Providence; a nd accordingly we 
_ tee in theſe Places row mentioned, that it 5 
{till made the Object of Praiſe and Admirationr 
In the cxxxvi. P/alm 'tis reckon'd among the 
Wonders of God, Verſes 4, 5, 6. Give Praij 
ts him who alone duth great Wonders : 1 
him that by Wiſdom made the Heavens : f. 
him that firetched out the Earth above the Wi 
ters. And in like manner, in that xxxili. J 
tis join'd with the Forming of the Heaven 
and made the Subject of * Divine Power 
and Wiſdom : /erſes 6, 7, 8 „ 9. By the Hun 
of the Lord were the H 1 3 and al 
the Hoſt of them by the Breath of his Mouth: 
tle gathereth the Waters of the Sea together, a 
in a Bag, he layeth up 1he Abyſs in Store-ho je, 

Let all The 125 fear the Lord; Let all the li. 
 habitants of the World ſtand in awe of hin; 
For he Jake, and it was ; he commanded, audi 
ſtood faſt. Namely, all Things ſtood in thi 
wonderful. Poſture in which the Word of li 
Power and Wiſdom had eſtabliſh'd them. Ds 
did often made the Works of Nature, and ti 
external World, the Matter of his Medii- 


tions, and of his Praiſes and Philoſophica De. 
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Eyotions; reflecting ſometimes upon the preſent 
Form of the World, and ſometimes upon the 
primitive Form of it: And tho? poetical Ex- 
preſſions, as the 5, m arc, leldom are ſo de- 
terminate and diſtinct, but that they may be 
| interpreted more than one way; yet, I think, 


Fit cannot but be acknowledg'd, that thoſe Ex- 


preſſions, and Paſſages that we have inftanc'd 


in, are more fairly and aptly underſtood of the 


Encient Form of the Sea, or the Abyſs, as it 
vas enclos'd within the Earth, than of the Pre- 
| © Form of it in an open Chanel. 

Tur Rx are allo in the Book of Fob many 


able Reflections upon the Works of Nature, 
ud upon the Formation of the Earth and the 


ys; whereof that in Chap. xxvi. 7. Hi fretch- 


gender the empty Place is To Hu, which is ap- 
Ny d to the Chaos and the firſt Abyſe, Gen. i. 2. 


2 of the preſent Earth, and the whole Body 
for if it be in its Center or proper Place, 


Fmination than this Diſc ourſe will eaſily bear. 


q 
4 
F 
1 


th out the North over the empty Places, and 
ungeth the Earth upon nothing, ſeems to paral- : 
Hel oe Expreſſion of David ; "He ſtretched. out 
Wh Earth upon the } 4e for the Word we 


Wd the hanging the Earth upon nothing i is much 
More wonderful, if 1t be underſtood of the firſt. 
Wbitable Earth, that hung over the Waters, ſuſ- 
Wn'd by nothing but its own peculizr Form, and 
the Libration of its Parts, than if it be under- 


Ha ſhould it ſink further, or whither ſhould | 
boo? But this Paſſage, together with the forego- 
Pand following v erſes, requires 2 a more erte 
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118 The Deluge and 


THERE is another remarkable Diſcourſe in 
Job, that contains many Things to our preſent 
Purpoſe, tis Chap. xxxviii. where God reproache 
Job with his Ignorance of what paſs'd x 
the Beginning of the World, and the Forma 
tion of the Earth, Verſes 4, 5, 6. Where waſ 
thou when I laid the Foundations of the Harth? 
Declare if thou haſt rp er wt Who bat 
laid the Meaſures thereof, if thou knoweſt N br 
who hath ſtretched the 1 upon it? Where. Wb V 
 npon are the Foundations thereof aftned * op 
who luid the Corner-ſtone ® All theſe Queſtion WW wh 
have far more Force and Emphaſis, more Pf. N W 
priety and Elegancy, if they be underſtood of WF fiſ 
the firſt and antediluvian Form of the Earth roſ 
than if they be underſtood of the preſent ; f tou 
in the preſent Form of the Earth there is Ch: 
Architecture, no Structure, no more than in: 1h; 


Ruin; or at leaſt none comparatively to what for 
Was in the firſt Form of it. And that the exterinMWord 
and ſuperficial Part of the Earth is here ſpokaWthc 
of, appears by the Rule and Line applied to i ſent 
but what Rule or Regularity is there in te Aby. 
Surface of the preſent Earth? What Line va were 
us'd to level its Parts? But in its original C, hic 
ſtruction, when it lay ſmooth and regular in H 
Surface, as if it had been drawn by "Rule 122 
Line in every Part; and when it hung pos! MW hic 
upon the Deep, without Pillar or Foundatior 1 


Stone, then juſt Proportions were taken, alt 
every thing plac'd by Weight and Meaur 
And this, I doubt not, was that artificial Strut 
ture here alluded to; and when this Work q 


- + 0p 
+ vi 
« If 


F Diſſolution of the Earth. 119 
© fniſh'd, then The Morning Stars ſang together, 
and all the Sons of God ſhouted for Foy, Verſe 7. 
| Trvs far the Queſtions proceed upon the 
Form and Conſtruction of the firſt Earth; in 
the following Yer/es (8, 9, 10, 11.) they pro- 
ceed from the Demolition of that Earth, the 
opening the Abyſs, and the preſent State of both. 
r who ſhut up the Sea with Doors when it 
| brake forth, as if it had i/ſued out of a Womb? 
| Who can doubt but this was at the breaking | 
| openof the Fountains of the Abvſs ? Gen. vii. 11. 
when the Waters guſh'd out, as out of the great 
Vomb of Nature; and by Reaſon of that Con- 
(WW fifion and Perturbation of Air and Water that 
| roſe upon it, a thick Miſt and Darkneſs Was 
[MW round the Earth, and all Things as in a ſecond 
o Chaos, hen I made the Cloud the Garment 


q lere, and thick. Darkneſs a Swadling-band 
al for it, and brake up for it my decreed Place, 5 
1 0d made Bats aud Doors. Namely (taking 
uf te Words as thus ufually render'd) the pre- 
th fent Channel of the Sea was made when the 

te Abyſs was broke up, and at the fame Time 
naß were made the ſhory Rocks and Mountains, 

on Which are the Bars and Boundaries of the Seu. 


il ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no fur- 
an er; and here ſhall thy froud Way es be flayed. 
| Which laſt Sentence ſhews, that this cannot 
de underſtood of the firſt Diſpoſition of the 
Naters, as they were befor: the Flood, for 


Cure: Uhcir proud Waves broke thoſe Bounds, w hat- 
uuerever they were, when they ov er-How'd the 
vi darth in the Deluge. And that th o omb w hich 
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120 The Deluge and 
they broke out of was the great Abyſs, the 
Chaldee Paraphraſe in this Place doth expreſly th 


mention; and what can be underſtood by A 
did ae the N on of the Earth, but tha te 


ſabterrancous Capacity 1n which the Abyſs lay? 5: 


Then that which followeth is a Detcription or v 


Repreſentation of the great Deluge that cuſued, be 


and. of that Diſorder in Nature that was the F 


and how the Waters were ſettled and bound. WB A 
ed afterwards. Not unlike the Defeription i th 
Pſalm civ. Ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. And thus much lo E 
theſe Places 1 in the Book of 70%. . 


THERE remains a remarkable Diſcourſe | u tl 
the Proverbs of Solomon, relating to the Moſi. o 
cal Abyſs, and not only to that, but to the O-. 
gin of the Earth in general; where iſ, on WW 1c 


_. declares her Antiquity and Pre-exiſtence to al n 
the Works of this Earth, C hap. viii. Verſe 2 t 


24, 25, 26, 27, 28. JI was ſet up from Even. A 


Taſting, from the Begin; ning ere the Earth vun 4 


When there were 10 Deeps or Abyſſes, I wa = 


brought forth ; when no Fountains aboundiit 


6 
with Water. Then! in the 271 Je¹ſe, WW hen l 5 
prepared the Heavens, I was there ; when E 

ſet a Compaſs «ua the Face of the Dee o i 
Pf When he eftabliſhed the Clonds above, wha A 
he frre engtpued the Fountains of the A ti 
Here is mention made of the Abyis, and off b 


"the Fountains of the Abyſs; and who cal e. 
queſtion, but that the Fountains of the Abyb 1 


here are the fame with the Fountains of ti 0 
Abyls which Mieses Mentigen and were box 1 
open, as he tells us, at the Deluge; Let u 

. Oben 


Diſſolution of the Earth, 121 


| obſerve therefore what Form Miſdom gives to 
this Abyſs, and conſequently to the Moſaical; 
And here ſeem to be two Expreſſions that de- 
termine the Form of it, 7 erſe 28. Je ſtrengtb- 
ze the Fountains of the Abyſs, that is, the Co- 
| ver of thoſe Fountains, for the Fountains could 
be ſtrengthned no other way than by making 
| a ſtrong Cover or Arch over them. And that 
| Arch is expreſs'd more fully and diſtinaly in 
| the foregoing Verſe, When he Fe pa red the Tha 


bens, I was there, when he fet a Compats on 


ihe Face of the Abyſs : we render it Cone aſ5, 


the Word ſignifies a Circle or Circumference, 


or an Orb or Sphere. So there was in the Be- 

| ginning of the World a Sphere, Orb or Arch 
VF? round the Abyſs, according to the Teſti- 
| mony of N iſdom, who was then preſent. And 
this ſhews us both the Form of the Mo, /aical _ 
| Abyſs, which was included within this Vault: 
And the Form of the Habitable Earth, which 
was the outward Surface of this Vault, or the 
| Cover of the Abyſs that was broke up at che ; 
Deluge. 
LE AND thus much, I think, is : ſufficient 1 to have 
noted out of Scripture concerning the Moſaical 
4 Abyſs, to diſcover the Form, Place, and Situa- 
tion of it; which I have done the more largely, 
| becauſe that being determin'd, it will draw in 
eaſily all the reſt of our Theory concerning the 
b Deluge. I will now only add one or two general 
| Obſervations, and 1o conclude this Diſcourſe : 
he firſt Obſervation i is concerning the Abyſs; 
| famely, That the opening d:1d/hutting of the Aby/s, 
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122 The Deluge and 


is the great Hinge upon which Nature turns 


inthis Earth: This brings another Face of things, 
other Scenes, and a new World upon the Stage: 

And accordingly i it is a Thing often mention d 
and alluded to in Scripture, ſometimes in a natu- 


tural, ſometimes in a moral or theological Senſe ; 


and in both Senſes, our Saviour ſhuts and opens 


it as he pleaſeth. Our Saviour, who is both 


Lord of Nature and of Grace, W Dominion 


is both in Heaven and in Earth, hath a double 
Key; that of the Abyſs, whereby Death and 
Hell are in his Power, and all the Revolu— 


tions of Nature are under his Conduct and Pro- 


vidence; and the Key of David, whereby he 


admits or excludes from the City of God, and 


the Kingdom of Heaven whom he pleaſerh, 


Job xi. 10, 12, 14. Apo. i. 18. xx. I, 2, 3. Xi. 
J. Apoc. iii. 7. Iſa. xxii. 22. Of thoſe Places 


that reſer po the ſhutting and opening of the 
Abyſs in a natural Senſe, I cannot but particu- 
larly take Notice of that in Fob, Chap. xii. ver. 
14, 15. and Chap. xi. 10. God breaketh down, 
and it cannot be built again : He fhutteth up 
Man, and there can be no opening: Behold, he 


with-holdeth the Waters, and they dry ups, 4 0 


he ſendeth them out and they overturn the Earth. 
Tho' theſe Things be true of God in leſſer and 
common Inſtances, yet to me it is plain, that 
they principally refer to the Deluge, the open- 
ing and ſhutting the Abyſs, with the Diſſolu- 
tion or Subverſion of the Earth thereupon ; 
and accordingly they are made the great Effects 
of the divine Power and Wiſdom in the 1 3% 


Ferle 
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Verſe of Chap. xii. With God is HMiſlom and 


Strength, he hath Counſel and Underſtanding ; * 
Behold, he breaketh down, Kc. And alſo in 


the Concluſion tis repeated again, Verſe 16. 
With him is Strength and W 1/dom ; which So- 
lemnity would ſcarce have been us 4 for com- 


mon Inſtances of his Power. When God is 
ſaid to build or pull down, and no Body can 
build again, 'tis not to be underſtood of an 
Houſe or a Town. God builds and unbuilds 


Worlds ; and who ſhall build up that Arch that 


Was broke down at the Deluge? Were ſhall 
they lay the Foundation, or how ſhall the 


Mountains be rear'd up again to make Part of 


| the Roof? This is the Fabrick, which when 
God breaketh down, none can build up again. 


th with-holdeth the W aters, and they dry up 


As we ſhew'd the Earth to have been immode- 
rately chap'd and parch'd before its Diſſolution. 
He ſendeth them forth, and they overturn the 
Farth, What can more properly expreſs the 


breaking out of the Waters at the Diſruption 
of the Abyſs, and the Subverſion or Diſſolu- 


tion of the Earth in conſequence of it? ?Tis 
true, this laſtPaſſage may be applied to the break= 5 


ing out of Waters in an ordinary Earthquake, 


and the Subverſion of ſome Part of the Earth, 
which often follows upon it; but it muſt be Ie. 
knowledg'd that the Senſe 1 is more weighty, if 
it be referr'd to the great Deluge, and the great 


Earthquake which laid the World in Ruins and 


in Water. And Philoſophical Deſcriptions in ſa- 
cred Wittingen like Prophehes, haye often a leſ- 
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124 The Deluge and 

ſer and a greater Accompliſhment and 5 F 
pretation. 1 
I could not pals by this Place without giving p 
this ſhort Explication of it. We proceed now 2 
to the ſecond Obſervation, which is concerning MW 7: 
the Style of Scripture in moſt of thoſe Places ec 
we have cited, and others upon the ſame Subject. 1 1 
The Reflexions that are made in ſeveral Parts n 
of the divine Writings, upon the Origin of the E 
World, and the Formation of the Earth, ſeem o 
to me to be writ in a Style ſomething approach- 1 IU 
ing to the Nature of a prophetical Style, and to m 
have more of a divine Enthuſiaſm and Elocution ti 
in them, than the ordinary Text of Scripture; I h. 
the E xpreſſions are lofty and ſometimes abrupt, b 

and often figurative and diſguis'd, as may be ob- tt 

ſerv'd in moſt of thoſe Places we have made uſe 1 E 

of, and particularly in that Speech of Wi/dom, 1 4 
5 Prov. viii. where the 26th Yer/e is ſo obſcure, * 
that no two Verſions that I have yet met with, or 
whether ancient or modern, agree in the 'I'ran- Ii ſo 
flation of that Verſe. And therefore tho' I fully e 
believe that the Conſtruction of the firſt Earth Wh ou 
is really intended in thoſe Words; yet ſeeing it th 
could not be made out clear without a long and “. 
critical Diſcuſſion of them, I did not think that I bh 
proper to be inſiſted upon here. We may alſo dh 
obſerve, that whereas there is a double Form or i © 
Compoſition of the Earth, that which it had at be 
firſt, or till the Deluge, and that which it hath At 
ſince ; : ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the ta 
other may be glanc'd upon in theſe Scripture I en 


Fhraſes and Peter ptions; and ſo there may be 0 ver 
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the ſame Diſcourſe an Intermixture of both. And 

it commonly happens ſo in an enthuſiaſtick or 

| prophetick Style, that by reaſon of the Eagernefs 

and Trembling of the Fancy, it doth not always 
regularly follow the ſame even Thread of Dif- 

| courſe, but ſtrikes many times upon ſome other 
Thing that hath Relation to it, or lies under or 
near the ſame View. Of this we have frequent 

Examples in the Fpocalyp/e, and in that Prophecy 

of our Saviour's, Matth. xxiv. concerning the 

Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and of the World. But 

notwithſtanding any ſuch Unevenneſs or Indiſ- 

tinctneſs in the Style of thoſe Places which we 

have cited concerning the Origin and Form of 

the Earth, we may at leaſt make this Remark, 
that if there never was any other Form of the 

| Earth but the preſent, nor any other State of the 

| Abyſs, than what it is in now, 'tis not imaginable 
what ſhould give Occaſion to all thoſe Expreſſi- 

ons and Paſſages that we have cited; which being 

| lo ſtrange in themſelves and paradoxical, ſhould 

jet ſo much fayour, and fo fairly comply with 

our Suppoſitions. What I have obſerved in ano- 
ther Place, 7e. Theor. lib. 2. c. 6. in treating of 
| Laradiſe, that the Expreſſions of the ancient Fa- 
0 

0 


thers were very extravagant, if Paradiſe was no- 
thing but a little Plot of Ground in Meſo otumiu, 
rs many of late have fancied, may in hike Manner 

be obſerv'd concerning the ancient Earth and 

Abyſs; if they were in no other Form, nor other 
State than what they are under now, the E xpreſſi- 
ons of the ſacred Writers concerning them are 
Very ſtrange and inaccountable, without any ſuf- 
1 : | flicient 
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_ ficient Ground, that we know, or any juſt Oc- IF . 
caſion for ſuch uncouth Repreſentations. If there 
was nothing intended or referr'd to in thoſe De- 
ſcriptions, but the preſent Form and State of t 
the Ea th, that is ſo well known, that in de- 
1cribing of it there would be nothing dark or 1 f 
my ſterious, nor any occaſion for Obſcurity in It 
the Style or Expreſſion, whereof we find 0 It 
much in thoſe. So as, all T hings conſider'd, I f. 
what might otherwiſe be made an Exception to I tt 
ſome of theſe Texts alledg'd by us, viz. that 
they are too obſcure, becomes an Argument for 
us: As implying that there is ſomething more 
intended by them than the preſent and known 
Form of the Earth. And we having propos'd Þ_ 
another Form and Structure of the Earth, to 
which thoſe Characters ſuit and anſwer more 
eaſily ; as this opens and gives Light to thoſe 
difficult Places, ſo it may be reaſonably conclu- 
ded to be the very Senſe and Notion intended 
vy the holy Writers. 

Ap thus much, I think, is ſufficient to have 
obſery'd out of Scripture, to verify our E.xplict- 
tion of the Deluge, and our Application of i 
to Noah's Flood, both according to the Ms- 
faical Hiſtory of the Flood, and according to 
many occaſional Reflections and Diſcourſes dif 
pers'd in other Places of Scripture concerning 
the ſame Flood, or concerning the Abyſs andt he 
firſt Form of the Earth. And though there ma 
be ſome other Paſſages of a different Aſpect, the) 
will be of no Force to diſprove our Concluſions 


becaule they reſpect the e Form of tht 
os Earl 
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Farth and Sea; and alſo, becauſe Expreſſions that 
| deviate more from the common Opinion, are 
more remarkable and more proving ; in that 
there is nothing could give Occaſion to ſuch, 
but in an Intention to expreſs the very Truth. So, 
| for Inſtance, if there was one Place in Scripture 
| that ſaid %% Earth was mov'd, and ſeveral that 
ſeem'd to imply that the d% was mov'd, we 
ſhould have more regard to that one Place for 
| the Motion of the Earth, than to all the other 

that made againſt it; becauſe thoſe others might 
be ſpoken and underſtood according to com- 
mon Opinion, and common Belict, but that 
| which affirm'd the Motion of the Earth, could 
not be ſpoke upon any other Ground, but on- 
| ly for Truth and Inſtruction- ſa ke. I leave this 

| to be apply'd to the preſent Subject. EE 
uus much for the ſacred Writings. As to 

| the Hiſtory of the ancient Heathens, we can- 
not expect an Account or Narration of Noah's 
Flood, under that Name and Notion ; but it 
may be of Uſe to obſerve two Things out of 
that Hiſtory, Firſt, that the Inundations recor- 
| ded there came generally to paſs in the Manner 
ve have deſcrib'd the univerſal Deluge; name- 
Hy, by Eathquakes and an Eruption of ſubterra- 
geous Waters, the Earth being broken, and fall- 
ing in: And of this we ſhall elſewhere give a 
Hull Account out of their Authors. Secondly, 
Mat Deucalion's Deluge in particular, which is 
ppos'd by moſt of the ancient Fathers to re- 
pelent Noah's Flood, is ſaid to have been ac- 
ompanied with a Gaping or Diſruption of the 
2 __ DT Earth. 
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Mountains of T hef/aly were divided aſunder, or 
Heparate one from another at that Time: And 


— D— 
— 


lion's Deluge, and a Ceremony obſerv'd in the 


— — 


by the People: If 3 had left ſuch a relig!- 


Abyſs, and the retiring of the Waters into it; 


128 7 he Deluge and 
Earth. Afollodorus ſaith, Bibl. lib. 1. that the 


Lucian (De Dea Syria) tells a very remarka- 1. 
le Story to this Purpoſe, concerning Deuce. (iW _ 


T emple of Hierofolis, in Commemoration of 


it; which Ceremony ſcems to have been of that 


Nature, as imply'd that there was an Opening 
of the Earth at the Time of the Deluge, and 


that the Waters ſubſided into that again when 


at Hieropolis, was built UPON a Kind of Abyh,, 


or had a bottomleſs Pit, or gaping of.the Earth 


in one Part of it; and the People of Arabia and 
Syria, and the Countries thereabouts, twice a 
Year repair'd to this Temple, and brought with 
them every one a Veſſel of Water, which they 
pour'd out upon the Floor of the Temple, and 
made a kind of an Inundation there in Memory Nine 
of Deucalion's Deluge; and this Water funk by 78 
Degrees into a Chalm or Opening of a Rock 
which the Temple ſtood upon, and ſo left the 
Floor dry again. And this was a Rite {olemaly 
and religiouſly perform'd both by the Prieſts an! 


| 

„ 0 

the Deluge ceas'd. He faith, that this Temple * 
or 

it t 

that 

Wo 

Cour 


ous Rite among the Fews, I ſhould not has: 
doubted to have interpreted it concerning hi 


but the actual Diſruption of the Abyts could 
not well be repreſented by any Ceremony. And 
thus much concerning the preſent Queſtion, and 


the true Appli cation of our Theory to No 
Flood. Cual 


CH: AP. VIII. 


of an ordinary Providence, and how far of an 


extraordinary. 


E have now proved our Explication of 
the Deluge to be more than an Idea, 


For to be a true Piece of natural Hiſtory ; and 


it may be the greateſt and moſt remarkable 


Morld. We have ſhewn it to be the real Ac- 


tlingly proceed one Step further, and declare my 
Thoughts concerning the Manner and Order 
yherein Noah's Flood came to paſs; in what 


de Waters, what Effect the Rains had, at what 
Lime the Earth broke, and the Abyſs was 
dpen'd; and what the Condition of the Earth 
as upon the ending of the Flood, and ſuch 


F Book I. 33 Scripture 
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Ile farticulur Hiſtory of Noah's Flood is ex- 
phained in all the material Parts and Clrcum- 
undes of it, according to the preceding Theory, > 
Ai, ſeering Difficulties remoy'd, and the 

F whole Section concluded, with a Diſcourſe how 


far the Deluge may be look'd upon as the Effect | 
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that hath yet been Gace the Beginning of the 


count of Noah's Flood, according to Autho- 
tity both Divine and Human; and 1 would wil- 


Method all thoſe Things happen'd and ſucceed- 
! ec one another, that make up the Hiſtory of 
as Cauſes or Effects, or other Parts or Cir- 
„ amſtances: As how the Ark was borne upon 


We. But I deſire to propoſe my Thoughts con- 
Tang theſe Things only as Conje&tures, | 
Which I will ground as near as I can upon 
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130 The Deluge and _ 
Scripture and Reaſon, and am very willing 
they ſhould be rectified where they happen 
to be amiſs. I know how ſubje& we are 9 
Miſtakes in theſe great and remote Thing, 
when we deſcend to Particulars ; but I am will. 
ing to expoſe the Theory to a full Trial, and 
to ſhew the way for any to examine it, proyid. 
ed they do it with Equity and Sincerity. I haye 
no other Deſign than to contribute my Endes. 
yours to find out the Truth in a Subject of f 
great Importance, and wherein the World hath 
hitherto had ſo little Satisfaction: And he that 
in an obſcure Argument propoſeth an Hypothe- 
ſis that reacheth from End to End, tho? it be 
not exact in every Particular; 'tis not without 
a good Effect; for it gives Aim to others to 
take their Meaſures better, and opens their In- 
vention in a Matter, which otherwiſe, it may be, 
would have been impenetrable to them: ih 
He that makes the firſt way thro” a thick Forelt, We 
| tho? it be not the ſtreighteſt and ſhorteſt, de-. 
ſerves better, and hath done more than he tha 
makes it ſtreighter and ſmoother afterwards. W 
PROVIDENCE that ruleth all Things and al 
Ages, after the Earth had ſtood above ſixteen 
Hundred Years, thought fit to put a Period vi 
that World; and accordingly it was reveal ſh cor 

to Noah, that for the Wickedneſs and Degen ne 

racy of Men, God would deſtroy Mankind with 1 

the Earth, Gen. vi. 13. in a Deluge of Water 
whereupon he was commanded, in order to WM: 
preſerving of himſelf and Family, as a Stock 
tor the new World, to build a great Yeu : 

* i 
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Lark, to float upon the Waters, and had In- 
4 auctions given him for the Building of it, both 
5 to the Matter, and as to the Form. Noah be- 

lieved the Word of God, tho? againſt his Senſes, 
Fand all external Appearances, and ſet himſelf 
Et work to build an Ark, according to the Di- 
rections given, which after many Years Labour 
vas finiſh'd ; whilſt the incredulous World, ſe- 
cure enough, as they thought, againſt a Deluge, 
continued ill | in their Exceſſes and Inſolencies, 
Fand langh'd at the Admonition of Noah, and at 
the Folly of his Deſign of building an extrava- 
gant Machine, a floating Houſe, to ſave himſelf 
ſtom an imaginary Inundation ; for they thought 
it no leſs, ſeeing, it was to be in an Earth where 
there was no Sea, nor any Rain neither in thoſe. 
ers, according to the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
oe; as ſhall be ſhewn in the ſecond Book of | 
. ww Treatiſe. 
Bur when the es Time was come, the a 
85 Heavens began to melt, and the Rains to fall, 
a Wand theſe were the firſt ſurpriſing Cauſes and 
Preparatives to the Deluge: They fell, we ſup- 


al Pole, (tho' we do not know how that could pro- 
au keed from natural Cauſes) throughout the Face 
10 ; df the whole Earth; which could not but have. 
koi confiderable Effe d on that Earth, being even 
mand ſmooth, without Hills and Eminencies, and 
m dight lay it all under Water to ſome Depth ; 5 
e as the Ark, if it could not float upon thoſe 
e Nain-waters, at leaſt taking the Advantage of a 
ock Ver, or of a Dock or Ciſtern made to receive 
" hem, it might be afloat before the Abyſs was 
| 8 


K 2 „ broken 
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broken open. For I do not ſuppoſe the Aby 
broken open before any Rain fell; and wha 
the opening of the Aby ſs and of the Flood-eat 
of Heaven are mention'd together, I am apt u 
think thoſe Flood-gates were diſtinct from the 
common Rain, and were ſomething more violen 
and i impetuous. So that there might be prepan- 
cor 
And I do not know but thoſe Rains, ſo coyer 
ing up and encloling the Earth on every fide, 
might providentially contribute to the Ditrup: i- 


ON 


Arch of the Earth in the bottom of thoſe Crack 

and Chaſms which were made by the Sun, and 

which the Rain would firſt run into, but cſpecil: 

ly by ſtopping on a ſudden all the Pores of the 
Farth, and all Evaporation, which would mak 

the Vapours within ſtruggle more violently, x 
we get a Fever by a Cold; and it may ben 
that Struggle, the Doors and the Bars wer 
broke, and the great Abyſs guſh'd out, as alt 
"A -2 Womb. 


we may ſuppoſe the Face of the Earth cover 
over with Water; and whether it was thet 
Waters that St. Peter refers to, or that of tit 
Abyſs afterwards, I cannot tell, when he {att 


in 


Family were faved by Water ; ſo as the Wa 
which deſtroyed the reſt of the World vs 
an Inſtrument of their Conxerfation, in 4 
much as it bore up the Ark, and kept it fin 
that impetuous Shock, Which it would hae 


Rains before the Diſruption. of the Abyk: 


of it; not only by ſoftning and weakning the 


HOWEVER, when the Rains were fall a, 


his firſt Epiſtle, Chap. ili. 20. Noah aud ll 


hub 


3 


* 2 
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had, if either it had ſtood upon dry Land 
when the Earth fell, or if the Earth had been 
diſſolv'd without any Water on it or under it. 
However, Things being thus prepared, let us 
| ſuppoſe the great Frame of the exterior Earth to 
W have broke at this Time, or the Fountains of the 
| great Abyſs, as Moſes faith, to have been then 
 open'd ; from thence would iſſue upon the Fall 
of the Earth, with an unſpeakable Violence, ſuch 
a Flood of Waters as would over-run and over- _ 
ubelm for a Time all thoſe Fragments which the 
Earth broke into, and bury in one common 
WW Grave all Mankind, and all the Inhabitants of 
Je Earth. Beſides, if the Flood-gates of Hea- 
V were any thing diſtin from the forty Days 
Nin, their Effuſion, 'tis likely, was at this ſame 
: Fime when the Aby i was broken open ; for the 
MW finking of the Earth would make an extraordi- | 
n{Woary Convulſion of the Regions of the Air, and 
Etat Crack and Noiſe that muſt be in che Fal- 
u ing World, and in the Collifion of the Earth 
ind the Abyſs, would make a great and uni- 
en, WWcrial Concuſſion above, Which Things toge- 
ber muſt needs fo ſhake, or lo ſqueeze the At- 
er voſphere, as to bring down all the remaining 
E lapours; but the Force of theſe Motions not 
ath Wing equal throughout the whole Air, but draw- 
e or preſſing more in ſome Places chan in other, 
au bere the Center of the Convulſion was, there : 
vi nb be the chiefeſt Collection, and there would 
l not Showers of Rain or ſingle Drops, but 
£00 eu Spouts or Caſcades of Water; and this is 
nale Pat which Mofes ſcems to call, not improper- 


K 5 25 Iy, 
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ly, the Cataracis of Heaven, or the /} iche, 
. Heaven being ſet open. 

THus the Flood came to its Height; and 'ti 
not eaſy to repreſent to our ſelves this itrange 
Scene of Things, when the Deluge was in it 
Fury and Extremity; when the Earth was broken 
and ſwallowed up in the Abyſs, whoſe ragin? 
Waters roſe higher than the Mountains, and filed 
the Air with broken Waves with an univerſal 
Miſt, and with thick Darknefs,. fo as Nature 
ſeem d to be in a ſecond Chaos; and upon th 
Chaos rid the diſtreſs'd Ark, that bore the ſmall 
Remains of Mankind. No 'Sea was ever {0 tu- 
multuous as this, nor is there any Thing in pre- 
ſent Nature to be compar'd with the Ditorde: 
, of theſe Waters ; all the Poetry, and all the Hy- 
perboles that are uſed in the Deſcription a 
* Storms and raging Seas, were literally true in 
this, if not beneath it. The Ark was really ca 
ried to the Tops of the higheſt Mountains, and 

into the Places of the Clouds, and thrown don 
- again into the deepeſt Gulphs; and to this very 
State of the Deluge and of the Ark, which ws 
a Type of the Church in this World, Da: 
ſeems to have alluded in the Name of the Church 
fal. xlii. 7. Abyſs calls upon Abyſs at the NH 
of thy Catarat#s or Water-ſpouts ; all thy Hu, 
and Billows have gone over me. It was 10 
doubt an extraordinary and miraculous Prov! 
_ dence, that could make a Veſſel ſo ill mann 
live upon ſuch a Sca; that kept it from bets 
_ daſh'd againſt the Hills, or overwhelm'd in tix 
{ Jes T hat Win which had devoured and 
ir” ſwallow 
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conquer'd all, and triumph'd over all, could 


| story of the Argonauticks, Dion. Argonant. l. 1. 
v. 47. when Jaſon ſet out to fetch the Gol- 


; den Fleece, the Poet faith, all the Gods that 


Day look'd down from Heaven to view the Ship; 
| and the Nymphs ſtood upon the Mountain-tops 


to ſee the noble Youth of Theſſaly pulling at 
| the Oars; we may with more Reaſon ſuppoſe 


the Good Angels to have look'd down upon 
| this Ship of Noah's ; and that not out of Cu- 


| Concern for its Safety and Deliverance. A Ship, 


| whoſe Cargo was no leſs than a whole World; 
that carry'd the Fortune and Hopes of all Poſte- 


Deluge to the Conflagration. But Death and Hell, 


| eration of the Face of the Deluge, and of the 


| phe floating Ark, and the Guardian Angels. 
Txvs much for the Beginning and Progreſs 


F the Deluge. It now remains ; only that we 
conſider it in its Decreaſe, and the State of the 


Earth after the Waters were retir'd into their 
Channels, which makes the preſent State of it. 
AMoſes ſaith, God brought a Wind upon the 
PVaters and the Tops of the Hills became bare, 
b 1 4. . and 


F {wallow'd up whole Foreſts of Woods, Cities 
and Provinces, nay the whole Earth, when it had 


f not deſtroy this fingle Ship. 1 remember in the 


| riofity, as idle Spectators, but with a paſſionate 


| rity, and if this had periſh'd, the Earth, for any 
Thing we know, had been nothing but a Deſart, 
a great Ruin, a dead Heap of Rubbiſh, from the 


the Grave and Deſtruction have their Bounds. 
We may entertain our ſelves with the Conſi- 


| broken and drown'd Earth, in this Scheme, with 


1 
1 
6 1 5:07 28 
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and then the lower Grounds and Plains by de. 
grees; the Waters being ſunk into the Chan. 
[nels of the Sea, and the Hollowneſs of the 
Earth, and the whole Globe appearing in the 
Form it is now under. There needs nothing 
be added for Explication of this, tis the genuine 
Conſequence of the Theory we have given of 
the Deluge; and whether this Wind was a 
deſcending Wind to depreſs and keep down 
the Swellings and Inequalities of the Abylis, 
or whether it was only to dry the Land as fit 
as it appear'd, or might have both Effects, I do 
not know; but as nothing can be perpetual 
that 1s violent, ſo this Commotion of the Abyſs 
_ abated after a certain Time, and the great Force 
that impell'd the Waters decreaſing, their na- 
tural Gravity began to take Effect, and to fe- 
duce them into the loweſt Places, at an equal 
| Height, and in an even Surface, and level one 
Part with another: That is, in ſhort, the Abyß 
became our Sea, fixt within its Channel, and 
bounded by Rocks and Mountains: The was 
the decreed Place eſtabliſhed for it, and Bars aid 
Doors were ſet ; then was it ſaid, Hitherto ful 
thou come, and no further, and here ſhall it 
proud Waves be flopt, Job xxxviii. 10, 11. 
And the Deluge being thus ended, and the Wi 
ters ſettled in their Channels, the Earth took 
ſuch a broken Figure as is repreſented in thoſe 
larger Schemes, p. 404. And this will be the 
Form and State of it till its great Change comes 
in the Conflagration, when we expect 4 dev 
Heaven and a new Earth, 4 
e : 
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Bur to purſue this Proſpect of Things a lit- 
tle further; we may ealily imagine, that for 
many Years aſter the Deluge ceas'd, the Face' 
of the Earth was very different from what it 
| is now, and the Sea had other Bounds than it 
hath at preſent. 1 do not doubt but the Sea 
| ccach'd much further in-land, and clim'd higher 
upon the Sides of the Mountains : ; and I have 
| obſery'd in many Places a Ridge of Mountains 
ſome Diſtance from the Sea, and a Plain from 
their Roots to the Shore; which Plain no doubt 
vas formerly cover'd by the Sea, bounded 
againſt thoſe Hills as its firſt and natural Ram- 
| parts, or as the Ledges or Lips of its Veſſel. And 
it ſeems probable, that the Sea doth ftill grow 
| narrower from Age to Age, and ſinks more w vith- 
in its Channel and the Bowels of the Earth, ac- 
| cording as it can make its Way into all thoſe 
ſubterraneous Cavities, and crowd the Air out 
of them. We ſee whole Countries of Land 
| gain'd from it, and by ſeveral Indications, as 
antient Sea-ports lefc dry and uſeleſs, old Sea- 
marks far within the Land, Pieces of Ships, 
| Anchors, &c. left at a great Diſtance from the 
| preſent Shores ; from theſe Signs, and ſuch like, 
we may conclude that the Sea reached many 
Places formerly that now are dry Land, and at 
frſt I believe was generally bound in on either 
ide with a Chain of Mountains. So I ſhould 
fezſily imagine the Mediterranean Sea, for In- 
tance, to have been bounded by the Continu- 
lation of the Alps through Dauphine and Lan- 
ecbe to the Pyreneans, ind. at the other End 


* 
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by the Darmatick M ountains almoſt to the Black 


Sea. Then Atlas major, which runs along with 
the Mediterranean from Mgypt to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and now parts Barbary and Numidia, 
may poſſibly have been the ancient Barrier on 
the Africk Side. And in our own Iſland I could 
eaſily figure to my ſelf, in many Parts of it, other 
Sca-bounds than what it hath at preſent ; ; and 
the like may be obſerved in other Countries. 
Ap as the Sea had much larger Bounds for 
ſome Time after the Deluge, fo the Land had a 
different Face in many reſpects to what it hath 
now; for we ſuppoſe the Valleys and lower 
Grounds, where the Deſcent and Derivation of 
the Water was not ſo eaſy, to have been ful 
of Lakes and Pools for a long Time; and theſe 
were often converted into Fens and Bogs, where 
the Ground being ſpungy, ſuck'd up the Water, 
and the looſen'd Earth ſwell'd into a ſoft and 
pappy Subſtance ; which would ſtill continue 
10, if there was any Courſe of Water ſenſible 
or inſenſible, above or within the Ground, that 
fed this moiſt Place : But if the Water Rood in 
a more firm Baſin, or on a Soil, which for is 
_ Heavineſs or any other Reaſon would not mix 
With it, it made a Lake or clear Pool. And we 


may eaſily i imagine there were innumerable ſuch 
Lakes, and Bogs, and Faſtneſſes for many Ye 
after the Deluge, till the World begun to be 


pretty well ſtock'd with People, and human li- 


8 duſtry cleanſed and drained thoſe unfruitful and L 
And thoſe Countries thi 


. unhabitable Places. 


have been later cultivated, or by a lazier Pcopls } 
retan 
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retain ſtill, in Proportion to their Situation and , 


Soil, a greater Number of them. | 
NEITHER is it at all incongruous or inconve- 


in this Manner for many Vears after the De- 


: luge; for while Mankind was ſmall and few, 
| they needed but a little Ground for their Seats 


or Suſtenance ; and as they grew more nume- 
tous, the Earth proportionably grew more dry, 
and more Parts of it fit for Habitation. I eaſily 


| [de Leg. lib. 11. ] is true, that Men at firſt, 
| after the Flood, liv'd in the Up-lands and Sides 
of the Mountains, and by Degrees ſunk into 


ge his Crand-children, chang'd their Quarters, and 
e fell down into the Plains of HHinar, from the 
ut WW Sides of the Hills where the Ark had reſted; 


n and in this Plain was the laſt general Rendez- | 


vous of Mankind; fo long they ſeem to have 
N kept 1 in a Body, a Re" from thence they were di- 
| vided and broken into Companies, and diſpers'd, 


as E by * uniform tank . 
: anki 


nient to ſuppoſe that the Face of the Earth ftood 


believe that Plato's Obſervation or Tradition 


| the Plains and lower Countries, when Nature 
had prepar'd them for their Uſe, and their Num- 
bers required more Room. The Hiſtory of 
| Moſes, Gen. xi. tells us, that ſome Time after the 
Deluge, Noah, and his Poſterity, his Sons and 
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firſt, into the Neighbouring Countries, and then 
by Degrees throughout the whole Earth; the ſe= 
veral ſucceſſive Generations, like the Waves of 
the Sea when it flows, over-reaching one ano- 
ther, and ſtri King out further and further upon 
the Face of the Land. Not that the whole Earth 
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Mankind every Way, from one Place, as 1. 


common Center; like the Swelling of a Lake 
| pon a Plain: For ſometimes they ſhot out in n 
length, like Rivers, and ſometimes they fes 1 
into remote Countries in Colonies, like Swaims i 
from the Hive, and ſettled there, leaving many f 
Places uninhabited betwixt them and their fit WW +; 
Home. Sea- ſhores and Iſlands were generally WW + 
the laſt Places inhabited: for while the Me- i 


mory or Story of the Deluge was freſh amongſt MW + 
them, they did not care for coming to near WW 
their late Enemy; or at leaſt, to be inclosd in 
and ſurrounded by his Forces. tic 
Ap this may be ſufficient to have diſcours(d ha 

concerning all the Parts of the Deluge, and the of 
Reſtitution of the Earth to an habitable I'orm, WM M. 

for the further Union of our Theory with the Ea 

HFiſtory of Moſes; there reſts one only "Thing WW Sta 
in that Hiſtory to be taken notice of, which MW He 
8 may be thought poſſibly not to agree iv well iſ vpe 
Vith our Account of the Deluge; namely, that the. 
Moſes ſeems to ſhut up the Abyſs again at the by 
End of the Deluge, which our E. «plication ſup- til 
poſeth to continue open. But beſides that haf y 
the Abyſs is ſtill really cover'd, Moſes faith the Way 
ſame Thing of the Windows of Heaven, that Wang 
they were ſhut up too; and he ſeemeth in both N any 

to expreſs only the Ceſlation of the Effect which the 
proceeded from their opening: For as Moſes hal Nhe. 
_ aſcrib'd the Deluge to the opening of theſe to Wand 

ſo when it was to ceaſe, he faith, theſe two if 
were ſhut up; as they were really put into ſuch 


a Condition, both of them, that they could 
not 
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not continue the Deluge any longer, nor ever 
be the Occaſion of a ſecond; and therefore in 
that Senſe, and as to that Effect, were for ever 
| ſhut up. Some may poſſibly make that alſo an 
Objection againſt us, that Moſes mentions and 
ſuppoſes the Mountains at the Deluge, for he 
faith, the Waters reached fifteen Cubits above 
the Tops of them; whereas we ſuppoſe the an- 
tediluvian Earth to have had a plain and uni- 
form Surface, without any Inequality of Hills 
and Valleys. But this is eaſily anſwer'd; it was 
in the Height of the Deluge that Moſes men- 
| tion'd the Mountains, and we ſuppoſe them to 
| have riſen then, or more towards the Beginning 
| of it, when the Earth was broke; and theſe 
| Mountains continuing {till upon the Face of the 
Earth, Moſes might very well take them for a 
Standard to meaſure and expreſs to Poſterity the 
Height of the Waters, though they were not 
upon the Earth when the Deluge begun. Nei- 
| ther is there any mention made, as is obſerv'd 
by ſome, of Mountains in Scripture, or of Rain, 
> Will the Time of the Deluge. > 
Wx have now finiſh'd our Account of N- 
%s Flood, both generally and particularly; 
and I have not wittingly omitted or conceal'd 
any Difficulty that occurr'd to me, either from 
the Hiſtory, or from abſtract Reaſon ; our 
Theory, ſo far as I know, hath the Content 
ad Authority of both: And how far it agrees 
md, is demonſtrable from natural Obſervati- 
5 or from the Form and Phenomena of 
[hi Earth, as it lies at preſent, ſhall be the 
1 5 Subject 
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142 The Deluge and © 
Subject of the remaining Part of this firſt Book 
In the mein time I do not know any thing 
more to be added in this Part, unleſs it be to CON- 
clude with an Advertiſement to prevent any 
Miſtake or Miſconſtruction, as if this Theory, 
by explaining the Deluge in a natural Way, 
in a great meaſure, or by natural Cauſe, | 
did detra from the Power of God, by which IÞ : 
that great Judgment was brought upon the Word 
in a providential and miraculous Manner. x 
IJ o ſatisfy all reaſonable and intelligent Per. MW « 
ſons in this Particular, I anſwer and declare, firt, = 


That we are far from excluding divine Provi. We 


dence, either ordinary or extraordinary, from 
the Cauſes and Conduct of the Deluge. 1 knoy 
a Sparrow doth not fall to the Ground with- 
out the Will of our Heavenly Father, much 
leſs doth the great World fall in Pieces without 
his good Pleaſure and Superintendency. In him 
all Things live, move, and have their Being; 
Things that have Life and Thought have it from 
him, he is the Fountain of both. Things tha 
have Motion only, without Thought, have it 
alſo from him: And what hath only naked ge- 
ing, without Thought or Motion, owe ſtill that 
Being to him. And theſe are not only derive 
from God at firſt, but every Moment continued 
and conſery'd by him. So intimate and uniyet- 
ſal is the Dependance of all Things upon the 
Divine Will and Power. 

Ix the ſecond Place, they are guilty, in mi 
Judgment, of a great Error or Indiſcretio\ 


that oppoſe the Courſe of Nature to = 
| 8 ence, 
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E dence. St. Paul ſays, (As xiv. 17.) God hath 
not left us without Witneſs, in that he gives 
us Rain from Heaven; yet Rains proceed from 
natural Cauſes, and fall upon the Sea as well 
as upon the Land. In like manner our Saviour, 
Mat. vi. 21. makes thoſe Things Inſtances of 
Divine Providence, which yet come to paſs in 
an ordinary Courſe of Nature; in that Part of 
bis excellent Sermon upon the Mount, Lake 
li. 24. that concerns Providence, he bids them 
conſider the Lilies how they grow, they toil not, 
neither do they ſpin, and yet Solomon in all his 
| Glory was not arrayed like one of theſe : He 
| bids them alſo confider the Ravens, they nei- 
ther ſow mor reap, neither have they Store- 
| houſe ner Barn, and God feedeth them. The 
| Lilies grow, and the Ravens are fed accord- 
ing to the ordinary Courſe of Nature, and yet 
they are juſtly made Arguments of Providence 
| by our Saviour; nor are theſe Things leſs pro- 
| Vidential, becauſe conſtant and regular; on the 
| contrary, fuch a Diſpoſition or Eſtabliſhment 
of ſecond Cauſes as will in the beſt Order, 
and for a long Succeſſion, produce the moſt 
tegular Effects, aſſiſted only with the ordinary 
Concourſe of the firſt Cauſe, is a greater Argu- 
ment of Wiſdom and Contrivance, than ſue ß 
2 Diſpoſition of Cauſes as will not in ſo good Wi 
an Order, or for ſo long a Time, produce re- 43 
gular Effects without an extraordinary Con- 
wurſe and Interpoſition of the firſt Cauſe. This 
1 think is clear to every Man's Judgment. We 
Wink him a better Artiſt that makes a Clock, wy 
= 3 — — 14 
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doth attend the greater Scenes and the greate 


„„ Deluge and 


that ſtrikes regularly at every Hour from the 
Springs and Wheels which he puts in the Work, 
than he that hath ſo made his Clock that bs 
muſt put his Finger to it every Hour to make 
it ſtrike: And if one ſhould contrive a Piece \ 

of Clock-work, ſo that 1t ſhould beat all the 1 
Hours, and make all its Motions regularly for . 
ſuch a Time, and that Time being come, upon 
4 Signal given, or a Spring touch i ſhould 


of its own accord fall all to pieces; ; would 0 
not this be look'd upon as a Piece of greater An D 
than if the Workman came at that Time pre | al 
fix' d, and with a great Hammer beat it into Pie- | 
ces? I uſe theſe Compariſons to convince us, 1 
that it is no Detraction from divine Providence, f 
that the Courſe of Nature is exact and regular A 
and that even in its greateſt Changes and Re- Is 
volutions it ſhould ſtill conſpire and be prepar'd i Ha 

to anſwer the Ends and Purpoſes of the divine We 
Will in reference to the moral World. This and 
ſeems to me to be the great Art of divine Pro- . 
vidence, fo to adjuſt the two Worlds, human 3 
and natural, material and intellectual, as ſecing 5 75 
thro' the Poſſibilities and Futuritions of cacl, _” 


according to the firſt State and Circumſtances be 

puts them under, they-ſhould all along corre 

ſpond and fit one another, and N in thei 
great Criſes and Periods. 

TIR DIY, Beſides the ordinary Provident 
of God in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, ther 

is doubtleſs an extraordinary Providence that 


| Reyolutions of Þ N ature, This, methinks, bel 
a 
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all other Proof from the Effects, is very rational 
and neceſſary in itſelf; for it would be a Limi- 
tation of the divine Power and Will ſo to be 
bound up to ſecond Cauſes, as never to uſe, upon 
Occaſion, an extraordinary Influence or Piree- 
tion: And tis manifeſt, taking any Syſtem of 
natural Cauſes, if the beſt poltible, that there 

| may be more and greater T hings done, if to 
this, upon certain Occaſions, you join an extraor- 

dinary Conduct. And as we have taken Notice 
before, that there was an extraordinary Provi- 
dence in the Formation or Compoſition of the 
firſt Earth, ſo I believe there was alſo in the Diſ- 
ſolution of it: And I think it had been im poſ- 

fible for the Ark to have liv'd upon the raging 
Abyſs, or for Noah and his Family to have been 
preſerv'd, if there had not been a miraculous 
Hand of Providence to take care of them. But 


a tis hard to ſeparate and diſtinguith an ordinary 
1 and extraordinary Providence in all Cafes, and 
„mark juſt how far one goes, and where the 
„ether begins. And writing a Theory of the De- 


Huge here, as we do, we were to exhibit a Series 
pf Cauſes whereby it might be made intelligible, 
dr to ſhew the proximate natural Cauſes of it; 
PP herein we follow both the Example of Mo ofes 
Bod St. Peter; and with the ſame Veneration of 
(F divine Power and Wiſdom in the Govern- 
Bent of Nature, by a conſtant ordinary Provi- 
Wence, and an occaſional Extraordinary. 

So much for the Theory of the Deluge, and 


eatel be de ſecond Section of this Diſcourſe. 


| Book I. TL CHAP. - 


is moſt proper to a I heory: 


The Deluge and 
CH-A'P, IX. 


The ſecond Part of this Difeonrſe provins the 
ame Theory from the Fffeffs and prejeu 
Form of the Earth. Firſt, by a general Schene 
of what is moſt remarkable in this Globe, and 
Ihen by a more particular Iuduction; 4 Tilt 
ning with an Account of ſribterraneous Cor! Itier 
_ T ſubterrancous Haters. 
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E have now finiſh'd our E eplicaticn of 
the univerſal Deluge, and given an Ac- 
count, not only of the Poſſibility of i it, but (< 
far as our Knowledge can reach) of its Cauſes; 
and of that Form. and Structure of the Earth 
whereby the O/d World was ſubject to that for 
of Fate. We have not beg'd any Principles or 
Suppoſitions for the Proof of this; but taking 
that common Ground, which both Mo/es and 
all Antiquity preſent to us, vis. That thi 
Earth roſe from a Chaos; we have from tht 
deduc'd, by an eaſy Train of Conſequences 
what the firſt Form of it would be; and from 
that Form, as from a nearer Ground, we hare 
by a ſecond Train of Conſequences made it ap- 

pear, that at ſome Time or other that firſt Earth 

would be ſubje& to a Diſſolution, and by tha 

Diſſolution to a Deluge. And thus far we bn 

' proceeded only by the Intuition of Cauſes, 8 
But for the Satis 


faction of thoſe that require more ſenſible Ar 
guments, and to compleat our Proofs on eitlet 
Hand, we will now argue from the Effects; anl 


_ rom the preſent State of e and the po 
en 
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E {ent Form of the Earth, prove that it hath been 
broken, and undergone ſuch a Diffolution as 
we have already deſcrib'd, and made the imme- 
E diate Occaſion of the Deluge. And that we 
may do this more perſpicuouſly and diſtinctly, 

W ie will lay down this Propoſition to be prov'd, 
| vis. That the preſent Form and Strutture of the 
Fourth, both as to the Surface and as to the in- 
terior Parts of it, ſo far as they are known and 

þ acceſſible to us, doth exactly anfwer to our Theory 

concerning the Form and Difolution of the firf 

Kartb, and cannot he explain d upon any other 

H, bor heſis yet known. 

ORAT ORS and Philoſophers treat Nature 

paiter a very different Manner; thoſe repreſent. 

her with all her Grace and Ornaments, and if 


1 


1 
ere be any Thing that is not capable of that, 
they diſſemble it, or paſs it over ſlightly. But 


EPhiloſophers view Nature with a more impar= 
[tial Bye, and without Favour or Prejudice give 
[a juſt and free Account, how they find all the 
Warts of the Univerſe, ſome more, ſome leſs 
crfet. And as to this Faith in particular, it- 
Nas to deſcribe it as an Orator, I would ſup- 
ſole it a beautiful and regular Globe; and not 
N ſo, but that the whole Univerſe was made 
Pr its fake : that it was the Darling and Fa- 
Purite of Heaven, that the Sun ſhin'd only to 
Ne it Light, to ripen its Fruit, and make freſh 
flowers; and that the great Concave of the 
Irmament. and all the Stars in their ſeveral 
bbs, were deſigu- d only for a ſpangled Cabi- 
t to keep this Jewel! in. This Idea I would 


L 2 give 
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give of it as an Orator; but a Philoſopher that B 


_ Overheard me would either think me in Jeſt, 3 tl 
very injudicious, if I took the Earth for a Body © a1 
fo regular in it ſelf, or ſo conſiderable if com. n 
par'd with the reſt "of. the Univerſe. This, he ar 
would ſay, is to make the great World like one ot 
of the Heathen Temples, a beautiful and mae. * 
nificent Structure, and of the richeſt Materials, MW p! 
yet built only for a little brute Idol, a Dog, or: dc 
Crocodile, or ſome deformed Creature Plc el 
— Corner of it. © Sa 
WE muſt therefore be impartial where dhe en 
Truth Tequires it, and deſcribe the Earth as it We E. 
really in it ſelf; and though it be handſome a ke 
regular enough to the Eye in certain Parts of i an 
fingle Tracts and ſingle Regions; yet if we co be 
ſider the whole Surface of it, or the whole ext. H 
_ rior Region, tis as a broken and confus'd Hef el 
of Bodies, plac'd in no Order to one another ho. 
nor with any Correſpondency or Regularity arc 
Parts: And ſuch a Body as the Moon appears - 
us, when tis look'd upon with a good Glab it 
rude and ragged; as it is alſo repreſented in te 
modern Maps of the Moon; ſuch a Thing wou en 
the Earth appear if! it was ſeen from the Moon 
They are both in my Judgment the Image oi 
Picture of a great Ruin, and have the u Wac 


Aſpect of a eo lying i in its Rubbiſh. Wo 

Fig. in Chap. X | 

Ou Earth i is 1 divided i into Sea and Lai | 

without any Regularity in the Portions, elthc! "= 

the one or the other; in the Sea lie the Ian 

ere like Limbs torn from the reſt of [I 
Bol U 
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Body; great Rocks ſtand rear'd up in the Waters; 
the Promontories and Capes ſhoot into the Sea, 
and the Sinus's and Cree ks, on the other hand, 
run as much into the Ladd: and theſe Without 
| I any Order or Uniformity. Upon the other Part 

of our Globe ſtand great Heaps of Earth or Stone, 
which we call Mountains; and if theſe were all 
© plac'd together, they would take up a very conſi- 
\ WW dcrable Part of the dry Land: In the reſt of it are 
leſſer Hills, Valleys, Plains, Lakes and Marſhes, 
bands and Defarts, Sc. and theſe alſo without 
e eny regular Diſpoſition. Then the Inſide of the 
MW Earth, or inward Parts of it, are generally hro- 
ken or hollow, eſpecially about the Mountains 
tand high Lands, as allo towards the Shores of 
„the Sea, and among the Rocks. How many 
e. Holes and Caverns, and ſtrange ſubterraneous 
u Faſlages do we ſee in many Countries? And 
h how many more may we ealily imagine, chat 
90 * unknown and unacceſſible to us? 
zu Tas is the Pourtraicture of our Earth, drawn 
als Þvichout Flattery ; and as odly as it looks, it 
till not be at all ſurprizing to one that hath 
wiEonſider'd the foregoing Theory: For 'tis ma- 
Wieſt enough, that upon the Diſſolution of the 
ea hrt Earth, and its Fall into the Abyſs, this very. 
Pace and Poſture of Things, which we have now 
Peſerib'd, or ſomething extreamly like it, would 
immediately reſult. The Sea would be opened, | 
ad the Face of the Globe would be divided in- 
clo Land and Water, and according as the Frag- Þ 
and N ents fell, ſome would make Iſlands or Rocks N 
f tht pe Sea, others would make Mountains or. MN 
oi =; 3 3 „% fs 
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Plains upon the Land; and the Earth would 


ſcarce any Difference but of leſſer and greaſe; 


2 r 
r ae 
þ- eee 
e eee 2 "8 


generally be full of Caverns and Hollownelſles xz 
eſpecially in the mountainous Parts of it. Ani | * 
we ſee the Reſemblance and Imitation of this 3 
in leſſer Ruins, when a Mountain ſinks and fall; i © 
into ſubterraneous Water; or, which is more i © 
obvious, when the Arch of a Bridge i is broken, + . 
and falls into the Water, if the Water undcr i; ; 
be not fo deep as to overflow and cover all it; : 
Parts, you may ſec there the Image of all theſe . 
pt hings in little Continents, and Iſlands, and . 
Rocks under Water: And in the Parts tha MW 0 
ſtand above the Water, you ſee Mountains 1 
and Pr recipices, and Plains, and moſt of the l- 
rieties that we ſee and admire 3 in the Parts of the E 
Earth. What need we then ſeek any further ff. , 
the Explication of theſe Things? Let us ſuppok WW, 
this Arch of the Bridge, 25 the great Arch of the Wc 


Earth, vhich once it had, and the Water und 
it as the Ab: „s, and the Parts of this Ruin vB. 
repreſent the Parts of the Earth: There will b 


the fame Things appearing in both. But w . 
have naturally that Weakneſs or Prejudic 
that we think great Things are not to be erf, 
plain'd from caly and familiar Inftances ; Wir, 
think there muſt be ſomething difficult ol 
operoſe in the Ex plication of them, or elfe . 
are not ſatisfied ; whether it is that we are aſhandM... 
to ſee our Ignorance and Admiration to ha 
been ſo groundleſs, or whether we fancy then 
muſt be a Proportion between the Pifficui! 


of the E xplication, and the Greatneſs 190 J 
_ 
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E Thing explain'd ; but that is avery falſe judg- 
ment, for let Things be never ſo great, if they 
be imple, their Explication muſt be ſimple and 
eaſy: And on the contrary, tome Things that 
are mean, 
upon Cauſes very difficult to find out ; 
E Difficulty of explaining an Effect doth not de- 


common, and ordinary, may depend 
for the 


pend upon its Greatnels or Littlenefs, but upon 


E the Simplicity or Compoſition of its Cauſes. _ 
And the Effects and Phenomena we are here to 
explain, though great, yet depending upon Cau- 
ſes very ſimple, you muſt not wonder if the 
Explication, 

very intelligible. 


when found out, be familiar and 


Ax b this is ſo intelligible, and fo eafily 7 PRE 


ducible from the Foretnentioned: Cauſes, that a 
Man born blind, or brought up all his Life in a 
Cave, that had never {cen the Face of the Earth, 
nor ever heard any Deſcription of it, more than 

that it was a great Globe; 
Epropos'd to him, or being inſtructed what the 
Form of the firſt Earth was, how it ſtood over 
the Waters, and then how 1t was broke and fell 
into them, he would eaſily of his own accord 
foretel what Changes would ariſe upon this Dif- 
Elution and what the ne Form of the Earth 
Ewould be. As in the firſt place he would tell you, 
that this ſecond Earth would be diſtinguiſh'd and 
Echecker'd into Land and Water; for the Orb 


having this Theory 


Phich fell being greater than the Circumference 
it fell upon, all the Fragments could not fall flat 
and lie drown'd under Water; and thoſe that 
a above would make the dry Land or habi- 
1 L 4 


table 
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table Part of the Earth. Then in the ſecond 
Place, he would plainly diſcern that theſe Frag. 
ments that made the dry Land could not lie 
all plain and ſmooth and equal, but ſome would 
be higher and ſome lower, ſome in one Poſture 
and ſome in another ; and conſequently would 
make Mountains, Hills, Valleys and Plains, and 
all other Varieties we have in the Situation of 
the Parts of the Earth. And laſtly, a blind Man 
would caſily divine that ſuch a great Ruin could 
not happen but there would be a great many 
Holes and Cavities amongſt the Parts of it, 
great many Intervals and empty Places in the 
Rubbiſh, as I may ſo fay ; for this we ſee hap- 
pens in all IS og more or leſs ; and where the 
Fragments are great and hard, tis not poſſible 
they ſhould be ſo adjuſted in their F all, but that 
they would lie hollow in many places, and 
many unfill'd Spaces would be interceptcl 
amongſt them; ſome gaping in the Surface d 
the Earth, and ochers hid within; ſo as this 
would give Occaſion to all ſorts of Fracture 
and Cavities either in the Skin of the Earth, o! 
within its Body. And theſe Cavities, that I may 
add that in the laſt Place, would be often filled 
with ſubterraneous Waters, at leaſt at ſuch 
Depth; for the F oundations of the Earth ſtand- 
ing now within the Waters, ſo high as thok 
Waters reach'd, they would more or lets pro: 
Pagate themſelves every way. 
Tus far our blind Man could tell us 5 what 
the new World would be, or the Form of the 
Earth upon the great Diſſolution: ; and we * 
i 
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his Reaſonings and Inferences very true, theſe 
are the chief Lineaments and Features of our 
E Earth ; which appear indeed very irregular and 
very inaccountable when they are look'd upon 
naked in themſelves; but if we look upon them 
| through this Theory, we ſee as in a Glaſs all the 
E Reaſons and Cauſes of them. There are different 
| Genius's of Men, and different Conceptions, 
and every one is to be allow'd their Liberty as to 
things of this Nature; I confeſs, for my own 
bart, when I obſerve how eafilyand naturallythis 
| Hpothef i doth apply itſelf to the general Face 
of this Earth, hits and falls in ſo luckily and ſur- 
E prizingly with all the odd Poſtures of its Parts, 
I cannot, without Violence, bear off my Mind 
from fully allenting to it: And the more odd 
and extravagant, as I may fo ſay, and the more 
Ediverſify'd the Effects and Appearances are, to 
«a Which an ypotheſis is to be apply'd, if it an- 
of rers them all and with Exactneſs, it comes 
s the nearer to a moral Certitude and Infallibility. 
As a Lock that conſiſts of a great deal of Work- 


of {maniſhip, many Wards, and many odd Pieces and 
i Kontrivances, if you find a Key that anſwers to 
"we 


Rem all, and opens it readily, 'tis a thouſand to 
lone that ” tis the true Key, and Was made for that : 
Toe. 
Ax eminent Philoſopher of this Age, Mon- 
fur des Cartes, hath made uſe of the uke Hy- 
55 5 to explain the irregular Form of To 


Vhat Peu Earth; though he never dream'd of the 
0 . Fluge, nor thought that firſt Orb, built over 
1 


Abyss, to have been any more than a tran- 


"44 

1 4 

1 , 
j 

x 

4 
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laſted for more than ſixteen hundred Years, as 
we ſuppoſe it to have been. And though he 


of the Ocean; Jubterraneoys Cavities. and ſubler- "= 


be: pleas'd to ſee a rational Account of the 


Who would not approve of an . 75, when 


fient Cruſt, and not a real habitable World that 


hath, in my Opinion, in the Formation of that 


flrſt Orb, and upon the Diſſolution of it, com. 7 


mitted ſome great Overſights, whereof we have WE - 


given an Account in the Latin Treatiſe, C. 5. 
lib. 2.c. 4. however he ſaw a Neceſſity of of i 
ſuch a Thing, and of the Diſruption of it, to IM * 
bring the Earth into that Form and Poltur 0 


wherein we now find i it. In 
_ Thnvs far we have ſpoken in general, con- if , 
cerning the Agreement and Congruity of our i © 
Suppoſition with the preſent Face of the Earth, 10 
and the eaſy Account it gives of the Cautes of 8 
. And though I believe to ingenuous Pertons, . 
that are not prejudic'd by the Forms and Opinions iſ 4 
of the Schools againſt every thing that looks WW * 
like a Novelty or Invention, thus much might Hi 
be ſufficient; yet for the Satisfaction of all, ve Pri 
will, as a further Proof of our Theory, or that | ſe 

| Part of it which concerns the Diſſolution ot the Le 
Earth, deſcend to a particular Explicaticn g Pic 
three or four of the molt conſiderable and f- as 
markable Things that occur in the Fabrick 0 wh 
this preſent Earth; namely, The great Chan © 


37 
Yaneous Waters : 5 and laſtly, Mountains 0 Fr Wild 


Rocks. Theſe are the Wonders of the Earth a Fes 


to the viſible Frame of it; : and who would 1 


of cheir Origin, and of their properties? 0 


a 
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they ſee that Nature in her greateſt and ſtrangeſt 
Works may eaſily be underſtood by it, and is 
in no other way, that we know of, intelligible? 
Wx will ſpeak firſt of ſubterraneous Cavi- 
ties and Waters, becauſe they will be of eaſier 
E Diſpatch, and an Introduction to the reſt, 
| THAT the Inſide of the Earth is hollow and 
broken in many Places, and is not one firm and 
united Maſs, we have both the Teſtimony of 
| Senſe and of ealy Obſervations to prove: How 
many Caves and Dens and hollow Paſſages into 
the Ground do we ſee in many Countries, 
eſpecially amongſt Mountains and Rocks; and 
ſome of them endleſs and bottomleſs ſo far as 
can be diſcoyer'd > We have many of theſe in 
Fon own Ifland, in Derbyſhire, Somerſetſhire, 
ales, and other Counties, and in every Con- 
| tinent or Iſland they abound more or lefs. Theſe 
Hollowneſſes of the Earth the Ancients made 
Firifons, or Store-houſes ſor the Winds, and 
ſet a God over them to confine them, or let 
them looſe at his Pleaſure. For ſome Ages 
paitcr the Flood, as all Antiquity tells us, theſe 
pere the firſt Houſes Men had, at leaſt in ſome 
Fats of the Earth; here rude Mortals ſhelter'd 
bemſelves, as well as they could, from the In- 
pries of the Air, till they were beaten out by 
id Beaſts that took Poſſeſſion of them. The 
cent Oracles alſo us'd to be given out of theſe 
Taults and Receſſes under Ground, the J7byls 
Ad their Caves, and the Delphick Oracle, and 
Ter Temples ſometimes were built upon an hol- 
Rock. Places that are ſtrange and ſolemn 
. : — AKC 
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ſtrike an Awe into us, and incline us to a Kind 


therefore they thought them fit for the Seats 
and Reſidences of their Deities. They fancied 


pour in thoſe hollow Places, that gave a Kind 
of divine Fury or Inſpiration. But all theſe 


ſure worn out, we know no Uſe of them but 
to make the Places talk'd on where they are, to 
be the Wonders of the Country, to pleaſe our 
Curioſity to gaze upon and admire ; but we 
know not how they came, nor to what Pur- 
Pole they were made at ff. 
Ix would be very pleaſant to read good De- 
ſceriptions of theſe ſubterrancous Places, and of 
all the ſtrange Works of Nature there; how ſhe 
furniſheth theſe dark neglected Grotto's ; they 
have ofen a little Brook runs murmuring tho 
them, and the Roof is commonly a kind of pe- 
trefied Earth, or icy Fret-work, proper enougl 
for ſuch Rooms. But I ſhould be pleas'd eſpe- 
cCially to view the Sea-caves, or thoſe hollov 
Rocks that lie upon the Sea, where the Ware 
roll in a great Way under Ground, and wear ti 


Pipes of the Earth, till at laſt it find an Out-& 
There are many of cheſe Rivers taken Notice g 


of ſuperſtitious Timidity and Veneration, and 
alſo that Steams riſe ſometimes, or a ſort of Va- 


Uſes and Employments are now in a great mea- 


a HR ... ( of RO . ̃— ¹A.¹ POSSE 


hard Rock into as many odd Shapes and Figure 
as we ſee in the Clouds. Tis pleaſant alſo to fe 


a River in the Middle of its Courſe throw i era 
ſelf into the Mouth of a Cave, or an Open 


of the Earth, and run under Ground ſometime 
many Miles; ſtill purſuing its Way thro” the dach 


10 


And 1 believe if we could turn Derwent, or 
| any other River, into one of the Holes of. the 
peak, it would groop its Way till it found an 
Iſſue, it may be in ſome other County, Theſe 


| that the Holes of the Earth are longer and reach 
| further than we imagine, and if we could ſee 
| into the Ground, as we ride, or walk, we ſhould 
be affrighted to lee ſo often Waters or Cayerns 
| under us. 

| Bur to return to our dry Caves; theſe com- 


on Greatneſs: Strabo | Geo. J. 16.] men- 
nd David and fix hundred Men, ſo as Saul, 


ue People of that Country defended themſelves 


00 his Army: They are plac'd among ſuch 


Eby Chains of Iron he let down his Soldiers from 
the Top of the Mountains to go fight them in 
(cir Dens. J need add no more © Inſtances of this 
1 | Kind; 
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| | the Rhone in France, Guadians in n Gain and 5 


| then Nieer in . Africa, Tyeri ris in ahi Se. 


ſubterraneous Rivers that emerge again, ſhew us 


| monly ſtand high, and are tHmetimcs of a pro- 


1 tions ſome in the Mountains towards Arabia, 
| that are capable to receive four thouſand Men at 
once. The Cave of Exgedi | 1 Sam. xxiv. 3, 4. 


hen he was in the Mouth of it, did not perceive 
lem. In the Mountains of the Traconites there 
are many of theſe vaſt Dens and Receſſes and 


Ja long time in thoſe ſtrong Holds againſt Herod 
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Ecraggy Rocks and Precipices, that as Joſephus 
Ant. Jud. J. 14. ch. 2 27. ] tells us, Herod was 
borced to make a ſort of open Cheſts, and in thoſe 
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Kind: In the natural Hiftory of all Countiie, WW, 
or the geogranhical Deſcriptions of them, yu WC. 
find ſuch Places taken notice of, more or leſs; . 
yet if there was a good Collection made of the 1 
chief of them in ſeveral Parts, it might be cf. 
uſe, and would make us more ſenſible how bio- 
ken and torn the Body of the Earth is. F 

THERE are ſubterrancous Covities of ano. i . 


ther Nature, and more remarkable, which ther . 
call Yolcano's, or fiery Mountains; that belch MW l 
out Flames and Smoke and Aſhes, and ſome— 


ſo long. Tis ſcarce credible what is reported 
concerning ſome Eruptions of Yeſavins and 
ZEtna. The Eruptions of Ye/uoins ſeem to 
be more frequent and leſs violent of late; the 
Flame and Smoke break out at the 'Top of the 
Mountain, where they have eaten away thc 
Ground and made a great Hollow, fo as it look 
at the Top, when you ſtand upon the Brims of 
it, like an Amphitheatre, or like a great (al- 
dron, about a Mile in Circumference, and tht 
burning Furnace lies under it. The Gutſide of 
the Mountain is all ſpread with Aſhes, but the 


Inſide much more; for you wade up to the * 
iT cg 


times great Stones and broken Rocks, and 

Lumps of Earth, or ſome metallick Mixture; 25 
and throw them to an incredible Diſtance by Lot 
| the Force of the Eruption. Theſe argue gre Wy 
= _ Vacuities in the Bowels of the Earth, and Ma. 7 
= gazines of combuſtible Matter treaſured up in . 
them. And as the Exhalations within theſe Lacs % 
= muſt be copions, ſo they muſt lie in Jong Mines In. 
[ or Trains to do fo great Execution, and to lat . 
f | 
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leg in Aſhes to go down to the Bottom of the 
Cavity, and 'tis extremely heavy and troubleſome 
to get up again. The Inſide lies ſloping, and 
one may ſafely go down, if it be not in a rage- 
ing Fit; but the middle Part of it, or Center, 
E which is a little rais'd like the Bottom of a Plat- 
ter, is not to be ventur'd upon, the Ground 
there lies falſe and hollow, there it always 
ſmoaks, and there the Funnel is ſuppos'd to be; 
yet there is no viſible Hole or Gaping any where 
when it doth not rage. Naples ſtands below in 
fear of this fiery Mountain, which hath often 
cover'd its Streets and Palaces with its Aſhes ; 
and in Sight of the Sea (which lies by the Side 
of them both) and as it were in Defiance to it, 
threatens at one time or an other to burnt hat fair 


„ City. Hiſtory tells us, that ſome Eruptions of 
meins have carry'd Cinders and Aſhes as far 
9 Conſtantinopls; this is atteſted both by Greek 
nes Wand Latin Authors; particularly, that they were 
all Mo affrighted with theſe Aſhes and Darknels, that 
ted me Emperor left the City, and there was a Day 
and Wbicry'd yearly for a Memorial of this Calamity 
to bor Prodigy. „ : : is 3 1 on knforas 
e A NA is of greater Fame than Yeſavins, 
the ind of greater Fury: All Antiquity ſpeaks of it; 
the Wot only the Greeks and Romans, but, as far as 
005 Wiſtory reacheth, either real or fabulous, there 
ns 0 it ſomething recorded of the Pires of Atna : 
Cal- he Figure of the Mountain is inconſtant, by 
d the b alon of the great Conſumptions ind Ruins if 
. ſubject to; the Fires and /Eftuations of it are 


S 


Nellently deſerih'd by Virgil, upon Occaſion 
1 Aueu's paſſing by thoſe Coalts. = 


A 


J rriſi— 


ET” ECW ED re = 


ito Th kw wt 


 Interdumque atram prorumpit ad ethera ney, 


Fama ft, Enceladi ſemu/lnm fulmine cor pus 


5 Ming led with Flakes of Fire, it belches out. 
py ſometimes Balls of Fine it darts on high, 


Or its torn Bowels flings into the Sky. 
Within deep Cells under the Earth, a Store 


1 gathers, rhen ſpews out, and gather more. 


Enceladus, when Thunder- 45 uck by Jove, 
Mas bury'd here, and Aitna on above; 
Aud when, to change his wearied Side, he turn, 
. 7 he Laue trembles and the Mountain burns. 


other adjacent Iſlands, where there are alſo fud 


——fbrrificis juxta tonat AÆAtna ruinis, 


Turbine fumantem piceo & candente favilla; 


Attollitque globos flammarum & ſidera lanbit: 


Erigit eructans, liquefaFaque ſaxa ſub auras 


| 
Interdum ſcopulos, avulſaque viſcera montis f 
0 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exeſiuat Imo. b 


Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque 11 1nſuper Mtnam Bl 8 
Irpofo tam, ruptis flammam expirare caminis, i | 
Et, fe um gol ies mu tat latus, intremere omen 8 4 
Murmure Trinacriam, & cœlun ſabtexere fon 5 
III 
——Aitna whoſe Ruins make a Thunder : | 4 
, ane 
Sometimes black Clouds of Smoke, that rowl abu 
| Ea 


Of Fire-materials, molten Stones, and Ore, 


Nor far from Ain lies Strombols, an 


Magazines of Fire; nd throughout all Region 
and Countries in the Weſt-Indies, and in the 
Eaft, in the northern and ſouthern Parts of ti 


Earth, there are ſome of theſe Volcano, whinl 
as 


_ 
[4 


pact and full of Caverns; beſides, the Roaringsv 
and Bellowings that us d to be heard before an 
| Eruption of theſe Yolcano's, argue ſome dread- 
ful Hollownels in the Belly, or under the Roots 
| of the Mountain, where the Exhalations ſtruggle 
before they can break their Priſon, 


THE ſubterraneous Cavities, that we have 


ſpoke of hitherto, are ſuch as are viſible in the 


Surface of the Earth, and break the Skin by ſome 
gaping Orifice ; but the Miners and thoſe that 


work under G round meet with many more in 
the Bowels of the Earth, that never reach to the 
Top of it; Burrows and Channels, and Clifts 
Land Caverns, that never had the Comfort of 
one Beam of Light ſince the great Fall of the 
Earth. And where we think the Ground is firm 


detrays its Hollowneſs, by ſounding under the 
Horſes Feet and the Chariot Wheels that paſs 
der it. We do not know when and where we 
ad upon good Ground, if it was examin'd deep 
Enough; and to make us further ſenſible of this, 
Ne will inſtance in two Things that argue the 
Unſoundneſs and Hollowneſs of the Earth in 
Me inward Receſſes of it, tho? the Surface be in- 
re and unbroken; theſe are Earthquakes and 
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gion 7 Bilan. 
n tl EAR THOUAK Es are too i Demon- 
of tations of the Hollowneſs of the Earth, be- 


the dreadful Effects or Conſequences of ©. 
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E are ſenſible Evidences that the Earth is incom- 
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and folid, as upon Heaths and Downs, it often 


&: Communication of ſubterraneous Waters and 
Of which two we will Tpeak a little more 
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nied with an heavy dead Sound, like a dul 
Thunder which ariſeth from the Vapours that 


162 The Deluge and 
for if the Body of the Earth was found and con. 


"pa there would be no ſuch thing in Nature 2 
an Earthquake. They are commonly accompa. 


are ſtriving in the Womb of Nature, when he! 


Throws are coming upon her. And that theſe i 
Caverns where the Vapours lie, are very lar: ſe 
and capacious, we are taught ſometimes by fd 
Experience; for whole Cities and Countries hae : 
been Cwallow” d up into them, as Sodom and G 
 morah, and the Region of Pentapolis and fe. x 
veral Cities in Greece, and in Aſia, and oth F 
Parts. Whole Iſlands alſo have been thus abſaꝶ WW & 
in an Earthquake; the Pillars and Props le F 
ſtood upon being broken, they have funk wi. 
fallen in as an Houle blown up. I am alſo d g. 
Opinion, that thoſe Iſlands that are made by V 
vulſion from a Continent, as Sicily was brot , 
off from Italy, and Great-Britain, as ſome think - 
from France, have been made the ſame way du 
that is, the Iſthmus or Necks of Land, that join... 
theſe Ifands with their Continents before, ha... 
been hollow, and being either worn by the W. » 
ter, Or ſhak'd by an Earthquake, have ſunk doi til 
and ſo made way for the Sea to overflow thn... 
and of a Promontory to make an Iſland. H. PP 
it is not at all likely that the Neck of LW ; 
continued ſtanding, and the Sea overflow! 1 


and ſo made an Iſland; for then, all thoſe} 
ſages between ſuch Iflands, and their reſpediſ 
Continents, would be extremely ſhallow ® 
- unnayigable, which we do not find them 007 


N 
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VE is it any more Wonder if ſuch a Neck of 
Bu ſhould fall, than that a Mountain ſhould 
| fink, or any other Tract of Land, and a Lake 
riſe in its Place, which hath often happened. 
Plato ſuppoſeth his Atlantis to have been grea- 
| ter than Aſia and Africa together, and yet to 
haye ſunk all into the Sea; whether that be true 
or no, I do not think it impoſſible that ſome 
Arms of the Sea, or Sinus's, might have had ſuch 
an Original as that; and I am very apt to think, 
| that for ſome Years after the Deluge, till the 
Fragments were well ſettled and adjuſted, great 
| Alterations would happen as to the Face of the 


© 
el 


Lea and the Land; many of the Fragments would 
change their Poſture, and many would ſink in- 
ni do the Water, that food out before, the Props 


\ 0 
Di 
ken 


falling that bore them up, or the Joints and 
corners whereby they lean'd upon one another: 
And thereupon a new Face of Things would 


| Pariſe, and a new Deluge for that Part of the Karth. 
Of Such Removes and Interchanges, 1 believe, 
Would often happen in the firſt Ages after 
"i the Flood; as we ſee in all other Ruins, there 


tappen lefſer and ſecondary Ruins after the firſt, 
© till the Parts be ſo well pois'd and ſettled, that 
without ſome Violence they ſcarce change (Ine 
C E-fure any more. 

Bur to return to our Earthquakes, and $9: 
0 ve an Inſtance or two of their Extent and Vio- 
Pence : Pliny mentions one in the Reign of Tibe- 
ius Cæſar, that ſtruck down twelve Cities of 
Ha in one Ni ight. And Fournier gives us an Ac- 
Pont of one in hoe that reach'd three hundred 
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164 The Deluge and 
Leagues along the Sea-ſhore, and ſeventyLeagues MW | 
In-land ; and level'd the Mountains all alon | 
as it went, threw down the Cities, turn'd the 
Rivers out of their Channels, and made en! 

_ univerſal Havock and Confuſion: And all this, . 
he ſaith, ws done within the Space of ſeven or 
eight Minutes. There muſt be dreadful Vaults M 
and Mines under that Continent, that gave Paſ. W 
ſage to the Vapours, and Liberty to play fot g 
Nine- hundred Miles in length, and above two ; 
Hundred in breadth. Aſia alſo hath been very it 
ſubject to theſe Deſolations by Earthquakes; W in 
and many Parts in Europe, as Greece, Italy, and 


| = 0. 0 - 8 
others. The Truth 1s, our Cities are built upon it 
Ruins, and our Fields and Countries ſtand upn WW 


broken Arches and Vaults, and ſo does the great 
eſt Part of the outward Frame of the Earth, ant 
therefore it is no Wonder if it be often ſhaken; 
there being Quantities of Exhalations withir 
| theſe Mines, or cavernous Paſſages, that are c- 
pable of Rarefaction and Inflammation; and, up- 
on ſuch Occaſions, requiring more Room, they 
Make or break the Ground that covers then. 

And thus much concerning Earthquakes. 
A ſecond Obſervation that argues the Ho. 
| lowneſs of the Earth, is the Communicatioſ 
_ «of the Seas and Lakes under Ground. The Ci} 
Pian and Mediterranean Seas, and ſeveral Lak 
receive into them great Rivers, and yet have i 
viſible Out-let: Theſe muſt have ſubterranep 
Out-lets, by which they empty themſelys 
otherwiſe they would redund and overflow de 
: Brims of their Veſſel, The Mediterranean 
| 1 1 mo 


\ 
| 
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to it through the Straits of Gibraltar, with a ſen- 
ſible Current, and towards the other End about 


Conflantinople the Pontus flows down into it 
E with a Stream fo ſtrong, that Veſſels have much 


do to ſtem it; and yet it neither hath any vi- 
ſible Evacuation or Out-let, nor overflows its 


banks. And belides that it is thus fed at either 
End, it is fed by the Navel too, as I may ſo ſay; 
i. ſucks in, by their Channels, ſeveral Rivers 
;W into its Belly, whereof the Nl is one very 
great and conſiderable. Theſe Things have made 
it a great Problem, I hat becomes of the Water 
on WF of the Mediterranean Sea? And for my Part, I 
a&-W think the Solution is very eaſy, namely, that it 
nis diſcharged by ſubterraneous Paſſages, or con- 


en vey'd by Channels under the Ground into the 
Ocean. And this manner of Diſcharge or Con- 


thin 
Cty 
up 
the 
hem, 


yeyance 1s not peculiar to the Mediterranean, but 


eas and Lakes, that receive great Rivers into 
idem, and have no viſible Iſſue, 


Hol- 
eat 
0 


ke 


We l . the Water in, and another that brought 
aneo out; like the 1 and Veins in our Body, ; 
oe de 0 exporting our Blood from the Heart, 


ow tte 
Nein! 
mo» 


moſt remarkable in this Kind, becauſe *tis ob- 
| ſerv'd that at one End the great Ocean flows in- 


is common to it with the Ca/þiar Sea, and other 


1 know there have been propos d ſeveral other 
ays to anſwer this Difficulty concerning the 
Efflux or Conſumption of the Waters of the 
editerranean ; ſome have ſappos'd a double 
Current in the Straight of Gibraltar, one that 
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* the other re-importing it : So they ſuppos d 
{nc Current upon the Surface, which carry'd 
1 NM L . 
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the Water into the Mediterranean, and under Mr 
it at a certain Depth a Counter-Current, which 


brought the Water back into the Ocean. But this Noe 
hath neither Proof nor Foundation; for unleſs an 
it was included in Pipes, as our Blood is, or con- th 
ſiſted of Liquors very different, theſe croſs Cur- Wan 
rents would mingle and deſtroy one another, by 
Others are of Opinion, that all the Water that Br 
flows into the Mediterranean, or a Quantity Wil 
equal to it, is conſumed in Exhalations every tu 
Day: This ſeems to be a bolder Suppolition than WW all 
the other; for if ſo much be conſumed in Va- Wie 
pours and Exhalations every Day as flows into WF Cl 
this Sea, what if this Sea had an Out- let, and diſ-. Wto 
charg d by that every Day as much as it receird Mr 
In a few Days the Vapours would have con- to. 
ſumed all the reſt; and yet we ſee many Lakes I! 
that have as free an Out-let as an In-let, and ate Wby 
not conſum'd or ſenſibly diminiſh'd by the Va- ſz x 
pours. Beſides this Reaſon is a Summer Reaton, WD: 
and would paſs very ill in Winter, when the Heat the 
_ ofthe Sun is much leſs powerful: At leaſt there ble 
would be a very ſenſible Difference betwixt the ¶ are 
Height of the Waters in Summer and Winter, Wiſs 
if ſo much was conſum'd every Day, as th 
Explication ſuppoſeth. And the Truth is, ts 
Want of a viſible Out-let is not a Property be- 
longing only to the Mediterranean Sea, as lh 
noted before, but is alſo in other Seas and greg 
Lakes, ſome lying in one Climate and ſome Th 
another, where there is no Reaſon to ſuppoiMſo 


ſuch exceſſive Exhalations ; and tho' tis true 
ſome Rivers; in Africk, and 1 in other Parts of th 
ar 
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Each, are thus exhal'd and dry'd up, without 
erer flowing into the Sea (as were all the Ri- 
vers in the firſt Earth) yet this is where the Sands 
and parch'd Ground ſuck upa great Part of them; 
the Heat of the Climate being exceſſively ſtrong, 
and the Channel of the River growing ſhallower 
by Degrees, and it may be, divided into leſſer 
Branches and Rivulets; "which are Caules that 
take no Place here. And therefore we muſt re- 
turn to our firſt Reaſon, which is univerſal, for 
all Seaſons of the Year and all Climates ; and 
ſceing we are aſſur'd that there are ſubterraneous 
Channels and Paſſages, for Rivers often fall in- 
to the Ground, and ſometimes riſe again, and 
ſometimes never return; why ſhould we doubt 
to aſcribe this Effect to ſo obvious a Cauſe? N ay, , 
believe the very Ocean doth evacuate it{elf 
by ſubterraneous Out- lets; for conſidering what 
ba prodigious Mats of Water falls into it every 
Day from the wide Mouths of all the Rivers of 
the Earth, it muſt have Out-lets proportiona- 
ble; and thoſe Hrtes or great Whirpools, that 

are conſtant in certain Parts or Sinus's of the Sea, 
s upon the Coaſt of Norway and of Italy, ariſe 
probably from ſubterraneous Out-lets in thoſe 
Places „whereby the Water ſinks, and turns, and 
ravs into it whatſoever comes within ſuch a 
Compaſs; and if there was no Iſſue at the Bot- 
Itom, tho? it might by contrary Currents turn 
[Things round within its Sphere, yet there is 
n Reaſon from that, why it ſhould ſack them 
down to the Bottom. Neither does it ſeem im- 
Probable, that the Currents of the Sea are from 
NS... thele 
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- theſe In-draughts, and that there is always a ſub- 
marine In-let in ſome Part of them, to make 2 
Circulation of the Waters. But thus much for 
the ſubterraneous Communication of Seas and 
Lakes. 

Ab thus much i in general concerning ſub 
terraneous Cavities, and concerning the hol. 
low and broken Frame of the Earth. If I had 
now Magick enough to ſhew you at one View 
all the Inſide of the Earth, which we have im- 
perfectly deſcrib'd ; if we could go under the 
Roots of the Mountains, and into the Sides of 
the broken Rocks ; or could dive into the Earth 
with one of thoſe Rivers that fink under Ground, 
and follow its Courſe and all its Windings 'til 
it riſe again, or led us to the Sea, we ſhould hay 
a much ſtronger and more effectual Idea of the 
broken Form of the Earth, than any we can 

_ excite by theſe faint Deſcriptions collected from 

Reaſon. The Ancients I remember us'd to re- 
preſent theſe hollow Caves and ſubterrancous 
Regions in the Nature of a World under Ground, 
and ſuppos'd it inhabited by the Nymph, eſpe- 

_ cially the Nymphs of the Waters Sd the Ser- 
Goddeſſes; 10 Orpheus ſung of old; and in Im 
tation of him Virgil hath made a Deſcription 
of thoſe Regions; feigning the Nymph ren 

to ſend for her Son to come down to her, and 
make her a Viſit in thoſe Shades wherc Mortal 

were not admitted, 5 
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: Tangere, att Simul alta jubet diſcedere late 
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| Flumina, qua juvenis greſſus inferret e dat illum 
Curvata in montis faciem circumſtetit unda, 
Accepitque ſinu vaſto, miſitque ſub amnem. 
Jan; domum mirans genetricts & humiada regna, 
| Spelunci/que lacos clauſos, lucoſque fonantes, 
bat; & ingenti motu flupefattus aquarum, 
Omnia ſub magna labentia flumina terrs 
H ſectabat diverſa locis; Phaſimque Licumque, &c. 
| Et Thalami matris pendentia pumice tecta, &c. 
1 8 a o⅛ ẽ „ 


Come, lead the Youth below, bring him to me, 
| The Gods are pleus d our Manſions he ſhould fee ; 
| Streight ſhe commando the Floods to make him Way, 
| They open their wide Boſom and obey ; CE 
| Soft is the Path, and eaſy is his Tread, 
A watry Arch bends ver his dewy Head; 
And as he goes he wonders, and looks round, 
0 ſee this neu-found Kingdom under Ground. 
| The ſilent Lakes in hollow Caves he ſees, 
Aud on their Banks an ecchoing Grove of Trees 
© The Fall of Waters *mong*/t the Rocks below 
H hears, and ſees the Rivers how they flow - 
All the great Rivers of the Earth are there, 
| Prepar'd, as in a Womb, by Nature's Care. 
þ Laſt, to his Mother's Bed-chamber he's brought, 
b W here the hizh Roof with Pumice-ſione is 
1 | (wrought, &c. 


r we now could open the Earth as this Nymph 
did the Water, and go down into the Boſom of 

it; fee all the dark Chambers and Apartments 
cre, how ill contriy'd, and how ill kept; ſo 
E PN many. 
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many Holes and Corners, ſome fill'd with Smoak 
and Fire, ſome with Water, and ſome with Va. 
pours and mouldy Air; how like a Ruin it lies 
gaping and torn in the parts of it; we ſhould 
not eaſily believe that God created it into this 
Form immediately out of nothing: It would have 
coſt no more to have made Things in better Or- 
der; nay, it had been more eaſy and more ſimple: 
And accordingly we are aſſured that all Things 
= * were made at firſt in Beauty and proportion 
And if we conſider Nature and the Manner of 
the firſt Formation of the Earth, tis evident 

that there could be no ſuch Holes and Caverns, 

nor broken Pieces, made then in the Body of it; 
for the groſſer Parts of the Chaos falling down 
towards the Center, they would there compoſe 
a Maſs of Earth uniform and compact, the Wa— 

ter ſwimming above it; and this firſt Maſs un- 
der the Water could have no Caverns or Vacui- 
ties in it; for if it had had any, the earthy Parts, 

while the Maſs was liquid or femi-liquid, would 

have ſunk into them and fill'd them up, expel- 
= ling the Air or Water that was there; and when 
= afterwards there came to be a Cruſt or new Earth 
= form'd upon the Face of the Waters, there could 
be no Cavities, no Dens, no Fragments in it, no 
more than in the other; and for the ſame gene- 
= ral Reaſon, hat is, paſſing from a liquid Fom 
= into a Concrete or Solid, leiſurely and by De- 
grees, it would flow and ſettle together in a 
entire Maſs; there being nothing broken, 0 
any Thing hard, to bear the Parts off from ole 
another, or to Intercept my empty 1 bee 
tween them, 3 19 


* Diſſolution of the Earth nu 
Ts manifeſt then, that the Earth could not 
be in this cavernous Form originally, by any 
Work of Nature, nor by any immediate Action 
of God, ſeeing there is neither Uſe nor Beauty. 
im this kind of Conſtruction. Do we not then, 
as reaſonably, as aptly, aſcribe it to that Deſo- 
lation that was brought upon the Earth in the 
general Deluge, when its outward Frame was 
| diffoly'd and fell into the great Abyſs? How 
eaſily doth this anſwer all that we have obſerv'd 
concerning the ſubterraneous Regions? That 
hollow and broken Poſture of Things under 
Ground, all thoſe Caves and Holes, and blind 

L Receſſes that are otherwiſe ſo inaccountable, 
ſay but that they are a Rain, and you have in. 
one Word explain'd them all. For there is no 
fort of Cavities, interior or exterior, great or 
- W little, open or ſhut, wet or dry, of what Form 
i- or Faſhion ſoever, but we might reaſonably ex- 
s, pect them in a Ruin of that Nature, And as for - 
d the ſubterraneous Waters ſeeing the Earth fell 
into the Abyſs, the Pillars and Foundations of, 
the preſent (exterior) Earth muſt ſtand immers'd 


th in Water, and therefore at ſuch a Depth from 
ald the Surface every where, there muſt be Water 
no bund, if the Soil be of a Nature to admit it. 
ne- T's true, all ſubterrancous Waters do not pro- 
om I ceed from this Original, for many of them are 
De- the Effects of Rains and melted Snows ſunk in- 


to the Earth; but that in digging any where you 
ponitantly come to Water at- length, even in the 
molt ſolid Ground, this cannot proceed from 
heſe Rains or Snows, but muſt come from be- 11 
ou 8 „ | 
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low, and from a Cauſe as general as the Effeg 5 
is; which can be no other in my Judgment . 
than this, that the Roots of the exterior Earth 
ſtand within the old Abyſs, whereof, as a great 
Part lies open in the Sea, ſo the reſt lies hid and 
covered among the Fragments of the Earth; WF 
lometimes diſpers'd and only moiſtning the 1 
Parts, as our Blood lies in the Fleſh, and in 
the Habit of the Body; ſometimes in greater IÞ : 
or lefler Maſſes, as the Blood in our Veſſels, 1 f 
And this I take to be the true Account of ſub- t 
terraneous Waters, as diſtinguiſh'd from Foun- W u 
tairis and Rivers, and from the Matter and a 
\ Cauſes of them. | 0 
Tos much we have ſpoke to give a gene- C 
ral Idea of the inward Parts of the Earth, and q 
an eaſy Explication of them by our Hypotheſs, TI 
which whether it be true or no, if you compare P. 
it impartially with Nature, you will confeſs at WF tt 
leaſt, that all theſe Things are guſt in ſuch 2 Wal 
Form and Poſture as if it was true. W Tis 
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Concerning the Channel of the Sea, and the Ori- 
ginal of it; The Cauſes of its irregular Form and 


unequal Depths . As alſo of the Original 
+. 4a their Situation and other Properties. 


E have hitherto given an Account of ihe 
lubterraneous Regions and of their ge 


ticral Form; We now come. above Ground t0 
VIEW the Surface of the Globe, which we fn 


Teri gqueous, or divided into Sea and Land: 
" 
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E Theſe we muſt ſurvey, and what is remarkable 
in them as to their frame and Structure, we 
F muſt give an Account of from our Hypotheſis, 
and ſhew to be inaccountable from any other 
et known. „„ 1 1 5 
As for the Ocean, there are two Things con- 
ſiderable in it, the Water and the Channel that 
contains it. The Water no doubt is as ancient 
as the Earth, and cotemporary with it, and we 
| ſuppoſe it to be Part of the great Abyſs wherein 
the World was drown'd; the reſt lying cover'd 
under the hollow Fragments of Continents 
and Iſlands. But that is not ſo much the Subject 
of our preſent Diſcourſe as the Channel of the 
Ocean, that vaſt and prodigious Cavity that runs 
| quite round the Globe, and reacheth, for ought 
ve know, from Pole to Pole, and in many 
| Places is unſearchably deep: When J preſent- 
a WW this great Gulf to my Imagination, emptied of 
al its Waters, naked and gaping at the Sun, 
ſtretching its Jaws from one End of the Earth to 
another, it appears to me the moſt ghaſtly Thing 
n Nature. What Hands or Inftruments could 
Vork a Trench in the Body of the Earth of this 
17 laſtneſs, and lay Mountains and Rocks on the 
79 ide of it, as Ramparts to encloſe it? . 
„ Bur as we juſtly admire its Greatneſs, ſo we 
cannot at all admire its Beauty or Elegancy, for 
the tis as deform'd and irregular as it is great. And 
ge. there appearing nothing of Order, or any regu- 
d aß he Defign in its Parts, it ſeems reaſonable to 
find believe that it was not the Work of Natufe, ac- 


and: cording to her firſt Intention, or according to 1 
[ht 1 85 F © i 
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the firſt Model that was drawn in Meaſure and . 
Proportion by the Line and by the Plane, WF | 
but a ſecondary Work, and the beſt that cou 
be made of broken Materials. And upon this i | 
Suppoſition tis eaſy to imagine, how upon de 
Diſſolution of the Primæval Earth, the Channel Þ ' 
of the Sea was made, or that huge Cavity that I *© 
lies between the ſeveral Continents of the Earth; 
which ſhall be more particularly explain'd after 1 
we have view'd a little better the Form of it, I © 
and the Iſlands that lie ſcatter'd by its Shores, 

T nERE is no Cavity in the Earth, whether 
open or ſubterraneous, that is comparably b 
great as that of the Ocean, nor would any ap- 
pear of that Deformity, if we could ſee it emp- b 
ty. The Inſide of a Cave is rough and u- f 
ſightly; the Beds of great Rivers and great Lake 
when they are laid dry, look very raw and rude fi * 
the Valleys of the Earth, if they were naked, * 
without Trees and without Graſs, nothing bu 
bare Ground and bare Stones, from the Tops dif ® 
the Mountains, would have a ghaſtly Aſped; © 
but the Sea-Channel is the Complex of al E 
theſe; here Caves, empty Lakes, naked Va. if 
= are repreſented as in their Original, or 1-8 t 
ther far exceeded and out-done as to all the 0 
Irregularities; for the Cavity of the Ocean 
univerſally irregular, both as to the Shores ad i 
Borders of it; as to the uncertain Breadth ane * 
the uncertain Depth of its ſeveral Parts, and "WW 
to its Ground and Bottom and the whole Mould: | hy 
If the Sea had been drawn round the Earth 10 


regular Figures and Borders, it might have bee 
a 
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[ a great Beauty to our Globe, and we ſhould 
3 reaſonably have concluded it a Work of the 
firſt Creation, or of Nature's firſt Production; 
but finding on the contrary all the Marks of 
| Diforder and Diſproportion in it, we may as 
| reaſonably conclude that it did not belong to 
| the firſt Order of Things, but was ſomething 
ſuccedaneous, when the Degeneracy of Man- 
| kind, and the Judgments of God had deſtroyed 
| the firſt World, and ſubjected the Creation to 
| ſome kind of Vanity. 

No can it eaſily be imagin'd, if the "a, 
had been always, and the Earth, in this Ter- 
| 7aqueons Form, broke into Continents and lands, 
how Mankind could have been propagated at 
firſt thro' the Face of the Earth all from one 
Head and from one Place. For Navigation was 
not then known, at leaſt as to the Grand Ocean, 
eh er to pals from Continent to Continent; and 


du believe Noah's Ark was the firſt Ship, or Veſſel. 


W of Bulk that ever was built in the World; how 
ec; could then the Poſterity of Adam overflow the 
i karth, and ftock the ſeveral Parts of the World, 
va it they had been diſtant or ſeparate then, as 


they are now by the Interpoſal of the great 
Ocean? But this Conſideration we will, infiſt 
upon more largely in another Place; let us re- 
* ect upon the Irregularities of the Sca-Channel 
Wi þ again, and the poſſible Cauſes . 
ad e Ir we could imagine the Channel of the 
ud . to have been made as we may imagine the 
rth iſ Channel of Rivers to have been, by long and 
e atenſdle Attrition, the Water W caring by 
1 degrees 
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| hath from its Deſcent and Courſe, we ſhould 
not wonder at its irregular Form; but 'tis na 


| 
Original; whence ſhould its Water have de.. 
ſcended, from what Mountains; or from What 
55 Clouds? Where is the Spring-head of the Sea) 7 
* 


of the Earth, and wear it hollow to an in- | t 
meaſureable Pepth? This muſt not be fron fi 
_ feeble and lingring Cauſes, ſuch as the Attrition n 


the Coaſts and the Sea-charts; and yet there arc 
innumerable more Inequalities than are taken 
Notice of in thoſe Draughts; for they only mark 
the greater Promontories and Bays ; but ther 
are beſides thoſe a Multitude of Crecks and Out- 
lets, Necks of Land and Angles, which break 
the Evenneſs of the Shore in all manner ol 


degrees the Ground under it, by the Force i 


poſlible this Channel ſhould have had any ſuch 


What Force could eat away half the Surface 


of Waters, but from ſome great Violence offer! IW th 
to Nature, ſuch as we ſuppoſe to have been in W 4 
the general Deluge, when the Frame of the Earth W 
was broken. And after we have a little ſurveyd MW as 
the Sea-Coaſt, and, ſo far as we can, the Form iW ge 
of the Sea- Channel. we ſhall the more eaſily dr 
believe that they could have no other Original 37 
than what we aſſign. öh. 
Tux Shores and Coaſts of the Sea are m Mel 
way equal or uniform, but go in a Line unce- err 
.tainly crooked and broke; ; indented and jagg d ha 
as a thing torn, as you may ſee in the Maps d oi 


Ways. Then the Height and Level of 4 
Shore is as uncertain as the Line of it; 


ſometimes high and ſometimes low, a 
prend 
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read in ſandy Plains, as ſmooth as the Sea it 
ſelf, and of ſuch an equal Height with it, that 
the Waves ſeem to have no Bounds, but = 
mere Fi igure and Convexity of the Globe ; 
ether Places 'tis rais'd into Banks and Rampatts 
of Earth; and in others 'tis wall'd in with 
Rocks; and all this without any Order that we 
can obſerve, or any other Reaſon than that 
this is what might be expected in a Ruin. 
| As to the Depths and Soundings of the Sea, 
they are under no Rule nor Equality any more 
than the Figures of the Shores; Shallows in 
ſome Places, and Gulphs in others; Beds of Sande 
ſometimes, and ſometimes Rocks Under Water; 
Jas Navigators have learn'd by a long and dan- 
gerous Experience: And tho' we that are upon 
dry Land, are not much concern'd how the 
FRocks and the Shelves lic in the Sea, yet a poor 
Shipwreckt-Mariner, when he hath run his Veſ= 
50 ſel upon a Rock in the Middle of the Channel, 
cel Wexpoſtulates bitterly with Nature, who it was 
gd bat plac'd that Rock there, and to what Pura 
s poſe? Was there not Room enough, ſaith he, 
ae Wipon the Land or the Shore, to lay your great 
ken tones, but they muſt be thrown into the Mid- 
wark le of the Sea, as it were in ſpite to Naviga- 
here on? The beſt Apology that can be made for 
Out- Nuure in this Caſe, ſo far as I know, is to con- 
zreak Meſs that the whole Buſinefs of the Sea-Chan= 
cr a bel is but a Ruin, and in a Ruin Things tumble 
of ti Þicertainly, and commonly lie in Confuſion : 2 
bo to ſpeak tlie T ruth, it ſeldom happens, 


eine nlels in narrow Seas, that Rocks, or Banks, 
pre {Book I. N 25 
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or Iſlands, lie i in the middle of chem, or very 


Channel of the Sea, we muſt now deſcend to 
the Bottom of it, and fee the Form and Con- 
trivance of that; but who ſhall guide us in our 


none hath ſeen? It is reaſonable to believe, that 
the Bottom of the Sea is much more rugged, 
broken and irregular than the Face of the Land. 


very likely there are Caves under Water, "and 
hollow Paſſages into the Bowels of the Earth 
by which the Seas circulate and communicate 


ters; thoſe great Eddies and infamous / 
Baltick and the Mediterranean, that. mel 


low that 
that drinks up the Sea, as the Sea drinks up tit 


with great Inequality; there an re many © 
the way, and Chambers, and ih 1rp -AnSlts; and 
many broken Rocks and great Stones lie 10. 


far from the Shores. 
HAVING view'd the more viſible Parts of the 


Journey, while we walk, as Fob faith, Chu, 
XXxViii. Ter, 16. in the ſearch of the Deep? Or 
who can make a Deſcription-of that which 


There are Monntains, and Valleys, and Rocks 
and Ridges of Rocks, and all the common In 
equalities we ſee upon Land; beſide theſe, l 


one with another, and with fufgterraneous Wi 


and Whirlpools that are in ſonre Seas, ag ft 


them ang overwhelm _whateyer comes wic 
their Reach, ſhew that” thergſis ſomething be- 
ens from them in Proportion, and 


Rivers. We ought alſo to imagine he Shord q 

; 
within the Water to go erde and ſloping, bi 
d 
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led down to the Bottom. 


'T x5: true theſe Things affect us ire beck 
(16) 


= 
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| they are not expos'd to our Senſes; and we ſel- 
dom give our ſelves the Trouble to collect from 
Reaſon what the Form of the inviſible and in- 
acceſſible Parts of the Earth is; or if we do 
ſometimes, thoſe /dea's are faint and weak, and 
| make no laſting Impreſſion upon our Imagi- 
nation and Paſſions ; but if we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
Ocean dry, and that we look'd ggwn from the 
| Top of ſome. high Cloud upon the empty Shell, 
| how horridly and e e would it look? 

And with what ee eee ee ſee it 
under us like an open Hell, or a wide bottom 

leſs Pit? So deep, and hollow, and valt; ſo 
broken and confus'd, ſo every way deform'd 

and monſtrous. This would elfectually wakett 
our Imagination, and make us enquire and wons | 

der how ſuch a Thing came in Nature; from 
what Cauſes, by what Force or Engines could 
the . be torn in this prodigious man- 
ner? Did they dig the Sea with Spades, and 
carry out the Mould in Hand- baskets? Where 
are the Entrails laid? and how did they cleave 
the Rocks aſunder? If as many Pioneers as the 
Army of Xerxes had been at Work ever ſince 

| the Beginning of the World, they could not 
haye made a Ditch of this Greatneſs. Nor is it 
the Greatneſs only, but that wild and multi- 
2 farious Confuſion which we ſee in the Parts and 
| Faſhion of it, that makes it ſtrange and unac- 
| countable ; 'tis another Chaos i in its kind; who 
| can paint the Scenes of it? Gulphs, and breci- 


under Rocks, broken Mountains and ragged | 
1 | N 2 Ss 2 and Sy 


| pices, and Cataracts; Pits within Pits, and Rocks 
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mediate Product of Divine Omnipotence ; be- 
ing deſtitute of all Appearance of Art or Coun- 
fel. The firſt Orders of Things are more perfect 
and regular, and this Decorum ſeems to be ob- 


till Mankind be firſt degenerate and leads the 


5 yet this is but a Chance that happens once in 


the reſt of the World: But if we make the ſtand- 
ing Frame of Nature monſtrous, or deform'd 
and diſproportion'd, and to have been ſo not by 


divine Creation or Formation, it would not be 
Jo eaſy to anſwer that Objection againſt Provi- 


. dence, Let us therefore prevent this Imputa- 
tion; and ſuppoſing, according to our Theory, 


of the firſt Earth. 


ing the Sea-Channel, as if it was a ſufficient 


Iſlands, that look as if they had been Countries 


pull'd up by the Roots, and planted in the Sea. 


Ir we could make true and full Repreſenta- 
tions of theſe Things to our ſelves, I think we 
ſhould not be ſo bold as to make them the im- 


ſerv'd, that Nature doth not fall into Diſorder 


Way. Moniters have been often made an Argu- 
ment againſt Providence; if a Calf have two 
Heads, or five Legs, ſtraight, there muſt not be 
a God in Heaven, or at leaſt not upon Earth; and 


many Vears, and is of no Conſequence at all to 


Corruption and Degeneracy, but immediately by 


that theſe Things were not originally thus, let 
us now explain more diſtinctly how they came 
o pals at the Deluge, or N the * 


AND we will not content our flees with 1 
general Anſwer to theſe Obſeryations concem- 


Account of them to fay oy were the E 
0 
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of a Ruin; there are other Things to be con- 
| fider'd and explain'd beſides this Irregularity, as 
| the vaſt Hollowneſs of this Cavity, bigger in- 
| comparably than any other belonging to the 
| Farth; and alſo the Declivity of the Sides of it, 
I which. lie ſhelving from Top to Bottom : For 55 
| notwithſtanding all the Inequalities we have 
taken Notice of in the Channel of the Sea, it 
| hath one general Form, which may, though un- 
der many Differences, 'be obſerved throughout; 
and that is, that the Shores and Sides within 
the Water lie inclin'd, and you deſcend by de- 
grees to the deepeſt Part which is towards the 
Middle. This, I know, admits of many Excep - 

| tions; for ſometimes upon a rocky Shore, or 
among rocky Iſlands, the Sea is very deep cloſe 
to the Rocks, and the deeper, commonly the 


l higher and ſteeper the Rocks are. Alſo where 
the Deſcent is more leiſurely, *tis often after a 
4 MW different Manner, in ſome Coaſts more equal 
x and uniform, in others more broken and inter- 


„ rupted ; bur ſtill there is a Deſcent to the Chan- 
;- W cl or deepeſt Part, and this in the deep Ocean 
„„ W i fathomleſs; and ſuch a deep Ocean and ſuch 
et a deep Channel there is always between Conti- 
ne WW. nents, This, I think, is a Property as determi- 
on nate as any we can pitch upon in the Channel 
of che Sea, and with thoſe other two mention'd; 
tis vaſt Cavity, and univerſal Irregularity, is all Fn 
m- one can defire an Account of, as to the form of -. 
ent WW it; we will therefore from this Ground take our 
0 WM Riſe and firſt Meaſures for the tn of 
of de Sea- channel. 
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LET us ſuppoſe then in the Diſſolution of 
the Earth, when it began to fall, that it was di- 
vided only i into three or four Fragments, accord- 
ing to the Number of our Continents; but thoſe 
Fragments being vaſtly great, could not deſcend 
at their full Breadth and Expanſion, or at leaſt 
could not deſcend ſo faſt in the Middle, as to- 
wards the Extremities; becauſe the Air about 
the Edges would yield and give Place eaſily, not 
having far to go, to get out of the Way; but 
the Air that was under the Middle of the: Frag- 
ment could not without a very ſwift Motion 

get from under the Concave of it, and conſe- 
quently its Deſcent there would be more reſiſt- 
ed and ſuſpended; but the Sides in the mean 
time would continually deſcend, bending the 
Fragment with their Weight, and fo making it 

of a leſſer Compaſs and Expanſion than it was 
before: And by this Means there would be an 
Interval and Diſtance made between the two 
falling Fragments, and a good Part of the Abyſs, 
after their Deſcent, would lie uncover'd in the 
Middle betwixt them; : as may be ſeen in the 
annex d Figure, where the Fragments A. B. 

bending downwards in their Extremities, ſepa- 
rate as they go, and after they are fallen, leave 
a good Space in the Abyſs betwixt them alto- 
_ gether uncover'd: I his Space is the main Chan- 
nel of the great Ocean, lying betwixt two Con- 
tinents; and the inclining Sides ſhew the De- 
clivity of the Shores. 
THis we have repreſented here only in 2 


Ring or Circle of the Earth 1 in the firſt F _ 
ut 
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but 1t may be better repreſented in a broader 
Surface, as in the ſecond Figure, where the two 
Fragments A. B. that are to make the two op- 
polite Continents, fall in like double Doors, , 
opening downwards, the Hinges being towards 


the Land on either Side, ſo as at the Bottom: 


they leave in the Middle betwixt them a deep 


Channel of Water, a. a. a. ſuch as is betwixt | 


all Continents ; and the Water reaching a good 
Height upon "the Land on either Side, makes 
Sea there too, but ſhallower, and by degrees 
you deſcend into the deepeſt Channel. 


THr1s gives an Account of two Things that 


we mention'd to be conſider'd and explain d as 
to the Sea, how the great Cavity of its Chan- 
nel was made, and how it was made in that - 
general Form of Declivity in its Sides from the 
Land: The third Thing was the Irregularities 
of it, both as to its various Depths, and as to 


1 the Form of the Shores and of the Bottom. And 


this is as eaſily and naturally explain'd from the 
| lame Suppoſition as the former two; for tho” 
we have hitherto repreſented the Fragments 
A. B. as even and regular after their Fall, be- 
cauſe that was moſt ſimple, and there was no 
Occaſion then to repreſent them otherwiſe, yet 
we muſt ſuppoſe, that as ſoon as in their Fall 
Hg hit upon the Top or Bottom of the Abyſs, 
that great Force and Weight with which they 
deſcended, broke off all the Edges and Extre- 
mities, and ſo made innumerable Rupturcs and 
| Inequalities in the Shores, and as many within 
the Sea, and at the Bottom; ; where the broken! 
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184 The Deluge and 
Rocks and Lumps of Earth would lie in all 
imaginable Diſorder ;z as you may conceive from 


the third Figure. For when the Motion came 
on a ſudden to be obſtructed, the Load of the 


Fragment ſtill preſſing it forwards, ſuch a Con- gg 
cuſſion aroſe, as made thouſands of leſſer Frag- pr 
ments, of all Shapes and Magnitudes, and in al 

Poeoſtures and F orms, and moſt of them irregu- 

lar. And by theſe F rations and ſecondary Ruins r. 
the Line of the Shores was broken, and the Le. p. 

vel of them too: In ſome Places they would 
ſtand high, in others low, ſometimes rough, and ¶ ace 
ſometimes even, and generally crooked, with ane 

Angles and In-lets, and uncertain Winding Tt 
The Bottom alſo by the ſame Stroke was diver- ing 
ſify'd into all Manner of Forms, ſometimes Win 
rocky with Pits and Gulphs, and ſometimes ſpreal in 


in plain Beds, ſometimes ſhallow, and ſometimes Wot: 
deep; for thoſe Differences would depend on- 
ly upon the Situation of the ſecondary Frag- Win: 
ments; and ſo it might come to paſs, that ſome i 
Places near the Shore might be exceſſive deep iin 
when a Rock or Rocks ſtood 3 in a ſteep Poſture, Wi 
as (Figure z.) b. b. b. and, on the contrary, WTh 
ſometimes Places much more advanc'd into the Una 
| Ocean might be leſs deep, where a Fragment Mitt 
of Earth lay under Water, or one bore up an- 
other, as c. c. c. but theſe Caſes would not be har 
very frequent. To conclude, There are no Pro- Rad 
perties of the Sea- channel, that I know of, nor fee 
Differences or Irregularities in the Form af! it, Nit 
which this Hy pot heſis doth not give a fair Ac- 
count of: And having thus far open'd the V _n 
An ; 
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and laid down the general Grounds for their 
& Explication, other Things that are more mi- 
unte, we leave to the Curioſity of particular Ge- 
| nius's; being unwilling to clog the Theory at 
W ft with Things that may ſeem unneceſſary. We 
| proceed now to the Conſideration of Iſlands. = 


We muſt in the firſt Place diſtinguiſh be-, 


| tween Original Iſlands and Factitious Iſlands : 
E Thoſe I call factitious, that are not of the fame 
Date and Antiquity with the Sea, but have been 
made ſome at one time, ſome at another, by 
| accidental Cauſes, as the Aggeſtion of Sands . 
and Sand-beds, or the Sea leaving the Tops of 
ſome ſhallow Plate that lie high, and yet * 


ing about the lower Skirts of them; theſe make 
1 ſandy and plain Iſlands, that have 10 high Land 

in them, and are but Mock-Iflands in Effect. 
Others are made by Divulſion from ſome Con- 
inent, when an Iſthmus, or the Neck of a Pro- 
Emontory running into the Sea, ſinks or falls in, 
by an Earthquake or otherwiſe, and the Sea en- 
Ping in at the Gap, paſſeth through, and makes 
What Promontory or Country become an Iſland. 
bus the Iſland Sicily is ſuppos'd to have been 
ſad, and all Africa might be an Iſland, if the 
Withmus between the Mediter ranean and the Red 
Per ſhould fink down. And theſe Iſlands may 
Wave Rocks and Mountains in them, if the Land 
Jad fo before. Laſtly, there are Illands that have 

Ween faid to riſe from the Bottom of the Sea; 
Hittory mentions ſuch in both the Ar- hipelago's, 
Wrean and Indian; ; and this ſeems to argue - 
oh there a are great Fragments or Tracts of Earth 
f that 


that lie looſe at the Bottom of the Sea, or that 


of them, there are others which I call Origin); 
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are not incorporated with the Ground; which 
agrees very well with our Explication of thy 
Sea-Channel. | J 

Bur beſides theſe I ſlands, and the ſeveral Sorts 


| becauſe they could not be produc'd in any of 
the forementioned Ways, but are of the ſame 
Origin and Antiquity with the Channel of the 
Sea; and ſuch are the Generality of our Iſlands; 
they were not made of Heaps of Sands, nor tom 
from any Continent, but are as ancient as the 
Continents themſelyes, namely, ever ſince the 
Deluge, the common Parent of them both, 
Nor 1s there any Difficulty to underſtand hoy 
Iflands were made at the Diſſolution of the 

Earth, any more than how Continents wer 
made; for Iſlands are but leſſer Continents, a 
, Continents greater Iſlands ; and according s 
Continents were made of greater Maſſes « 
Earth, or greater Fragments ſtanding above tht 
Water, fo Hlands were made of leſs, but fo by 
always, and in ſuch a Poſture, as to bear thelt 
Tops above the Water. Yet tho' they agree thu 
far, there is a particular Difference to be take 
notice of, as to their Origin ; for the Continent 
- were made of thoſe three or four primary Maſſa 
into which the falling Orb of the Earth was dl 
vided, but the Iſlands were made of the Fri 
tures of theſe, and broken off by the Fall, {ron 
the Skirts and Extremities of the Contine! 
We noted before, that when thoſe great Mi 
ſes and primary Fragments came to gan 
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the Abyls 1 in their Fall, the ſudden Stop of the 
Motion, and the weighty Bulk of the deſcend- 


hog Fragment broke off all the Edges and Ex- 
emities of it, which Edges and Extremities 
broken off icke the Iſlands; and accordingly - 
ye ſee that they generally lic ſcatter'd along the 
Kides of the Continents, and are but Splinters, 


bs it were, of thoſe greater Bodies. Tis true, 
peſides theſe, there were an infinite Number of 
bther Pieces broke off that do not appear, ſome 


making Rocks under Water, ſome Shallows and 


Þanks in the Sea; but the greateſt of them when 
they fell either one upon another, or in ſuch a 
Pofture as to prop up one another, their Heads 
nd higher Parts would ſtand out of the Water 
nd make lands. 
E THUS I conceive the Iſlands of the "OY were 
&t firſt produc'd; we cannot wonder therefore 
bat they ſhould be ſo numerous, or far more 
Iumerous than the Continents ; thee are the 
Farents, and thoſe are the Children ; nor can 


| > wonder to ſee along the Sides 8 the Con- 


Jnents ſeveral Iſlands, or Sets of Iſlands, ſown, 


it were by Handfuls, or laid in Trains; for 


e Manner of their Generation would lewd.” us 
| think they would be to plac'd. So the Ame- 
an Hands lie ſcatter'd upon the Coaſt of that 
pntinent; the Maldivian and Philippine upon 


e Eaſt. 1 08 Shore, and the Ileſperides upon 


I Africk ; and hers ſeldom happen to be 
by towards the Middle of the Ocean, tho' by 
Accident, that alſo might come to paſs, Laſt- 
þ It ſuits very well with our Explication, that 


there 


n 
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there ſhonld be Mountains and Rocks, ſome. 
times in Cluſters, ſometimes in long Chains, in 
all Iſlands ; (as we find there are in all that ate Hr 
true and original) tor "tis that makes them high 
enough to appear above the Water, and ſtrong 
enough to continue and preſerve themſelyes in 
that high-Stuatioh, 72h 
Ap thus much may ſuffice for a ſummary 
Explication of the Cauſes of the Sea-channel 
and Iflands, according to our HAypothe/;s. 


. 


Concerning the Mountains of the Earth, thir 
Greatneſs and irregular Form, their Sitit 
tion, Cauſes, and Origin. 


E have been in the Hollows of the Earth, 
VV and the Chambers of the Deep, amongt Me 
the Damps and Steams of thoſe lower Regions; Nui 
let us now go air our ſelves on the Tops ag: 
the Mountains, where we ſhall have a more fte em 
and large Horizon, and quite another Face d 
Things will preſent it ſelf to our Obſervation. Ne. 
I xE greateſt Objects of Nature are, methinks, Mou: 
the moſt pleaſing to behold ; and next to there 
great Concave of the Heavens, and thoſe bound. r it 
leſs Regions where the Stars inhabit, there "Wl 
nothing that I look upon with more Pleaſure . 
than the wide Sea and the Mountains of Us « 
Earth. There is ſomething auguſt and ſtateh AW or!, 
in the Air of theſe Things, that inſpires dle 


Mind with great Thoughts and Paſſions; vil Go, 
do naturally upon ſuch Occaſions, think of - 
5 - Es a1 
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he Shadow and Appearance of IN FIN IT E, as 
al Things have that are too big for our Com- 
prehenſion, they fill and over-bear the Mind 


bf Stupor and Admiration. 


Wit Nature ; as from old Temples and broken 


reatneſs of that People. But the Grandeur of 
Nation is leſs ſenſible to thoſe that never ſee 
1 
ind thole who never ſee the mountainous 


Cauſes of them, or what Power in Nature could 


„ie ſufficient to produce them. The Truth is, 

i Wc Generality of People have not Senſe and 
5; {Wuriofity enough to raiſe a Queſtion concern= 

ae theſe Things, or concerning the Original of 
1 pcm, You may tell them that Mountains grow 

0 


ki ontains as Moles do Mole-hills; they will 
terre raiſe one Objection againſt your Doctrine. 
ar if you would appear more Learned, tell 
e em that the Earth is a great Animal, and theſe 
(ui: Wens that grow upon its Body; this would 
hls current for Philoſophy; ſo much is the 
neh or1d drown'd in Stupidity: and ſenſual Plea- 


| God and Nature. 


and his Greatneſs: And whatſoever hath but 


rich their Excets, and caſt it into a pleaſing kind 


Axp yet theſe Mountains we are ſpeaking of, 
Jo confets the Truth, are nothing but great 
Ruins; but ſuch as ſhew a certain Magnificence 


Mmphitheatres of the Romans we collect the 
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the Remains and Monuments they have left; 


Parts of the Earth ſcarce ever reflect upon the 
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(of the Earth like Fuzz-balls, or that there 
re Monſters under Ground, that throw up 


p<, and ſo little inquiſitive into the Works 
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Turk is nothing doth more awaken ou 
Thoughts, or excite our Minds to enquire int 
the Cauſes of ſuch Things, than the aQuy 
View of them; as I have had Experienee ny 
ſelf, when it was my Fortune to crols the 4% 
and Appenine Mountains; for the Sight of thoj 
wild, vaſt, and indigeſted Heaps of Stones ar 
_ Earth did ſo deeply ſtrike my Fancy, that I 
not eaſy till I could give my ſelf ſome tolen 
ble Account how that Confuſion came in N. 
ture. ?Tis true, the Height of Mountains com 
par'd with the Diameter of the Earth, is nd 
_ conſiderable, but the Extent of them and the 
Ground they ſtand upon bears a confiderahl 
Proportion to the Surface of the Earth; and! 
from Europe we may take our Meatures for th 

_ reſt, I eaſily believe, that the Mountains do 
leaſt take up the tenth Part of the dry Lani 
The Geographers are not very careful to & 
ſcribe or note in their Charts the Multitud 
or Situation of Mountains; They mark tl 
_ Bounds of Countries, the Site of Cities at 
Towns, and the Courſe of Rivers, becail 
theſe are Things of chicf Uſe to civil Al 
fairs and Commerce, and that they deſig Wi 
ſerve, and not Philoſophy or natural = 
tory. But Cluverias, in his Deſcription Wiſh 
Ancient Germany, Switzerland, and Jtaly, hi 
given Maps of thoſe Countries more approach 
ing to the natural Face of them, and we i 
drawn (at the End of this Chapter) ſuch a M 
of either Hemiſphere, without marking Col 
tries or Towns, os any ſuch artificial "Fhingl 
fe „ Rs diſtinemn 
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| diſtinguiſhing only Land and Sea, Iſlands and 


Continents, Mountains and not Mountains ; 
and 'tis very uſeful to imagine the Earth in this 
Manner, and to look often upon ſuch bare 
| Draughts, as ſhew us Nature undreſt ; for then 
| we are beſt able to judge what her true Shapes 
and Proportions are. 
is certain that we naturally i imagine the 
| Surface of the Earth much more regular than 


; Parts, there ſeldom occur any great Inequalities 
E within ſo much Compaſs of Ground as we can 


lit to thoſe Parts of the Earth that we do not ſee, 
Band ſo fancy the whole Globe much more 
Emooth and uniform than it is. But ſuppoſe 
I Man was carried aſleep out of a plain Coun- 
try amongſt the Alps, and leſt there upon the 


another World; every Thing would appear 


tom below, and ſec the black Clouds hanging 
eneath him; upon ſuch a Profpe& it would 


it is; for unleſs we be in ſome mountainous. 


at once reach with our Eye; and to conceive _ 


I the reſt, we multiply the fame Iea, and extend 


Top of one of the higheſt Mountains, when he 
Iwak'd and look'd about him, he would mink: 
Simſelf in an inchanted Country, or carried in- 


to him ſo different to what he had ever {een or 
magin'd before. To ſee on every Hand of him a 
Plultitude of vaſt Bodies thrown together in Con- 
biſon, as thoſe Mountains are; Rocks ſtand- 
P's naked round about him; and the hollow _ 
Valleys gaping under him; "and at his Feet, it 
Play be, an Heap of frozen Snow in the midſt 
df er He would hear the Thunder come 


not 
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not be eaſy to him to perſuade: himſelf that hg 
was ſtill upon the ſame Earth; but if he did, he 
would be convinc'd, at leaſt, that there are ſome 
Regions of it ſtrangely rude, and ruin-like; and 
very different from what he had ever thought 
of before. But the Inhabitants of theſe wild 
Places are even with us; for thoſe that liye 
amongſt the ps, and the great Mountain,, 
think that all the reſt of the Earth is like they 
Country, all broken into Mountains and val. 
leys, and Precipices ; they never ſee other, and 
moſt People think of nothing but what they 
have ſeen at one time or another. 
 THrtesE Alps we are ſpeaking of are the 
greateſt Range of Mountains in Europe; and'ti 
| prodigious to fee and to conſider of what Ex 
tent theſe Heaps of Stones and Rubbiſh are; one 
Way they ovyer-{pread Savoy and Dauphine, and 
reach thro' France to the Pyrenean Mountains, 
and fo to the Ocean. The other Way they run 
along the Skirts of Germany, thro' Styria, Pats 
nonia and Dalmatia, as far as Thrace and the 
Black Sea. Then backwards they cover Sewitz!r- 
land and the Parts adjacent; and that Branch d 
them which we call the Appentines ſtrikes thro! 
Italy, and is, as it were, the Back-bone of that 
Country. This muſt needs be a large Space of 
Ground which they ſtand upon; yet 'tis not th 
Part of Europe only that is laden with Mouns 
tains ; the Northern Part is as rough and ru 
in the Face of the Country, as in the Mannes 
of the People; Bohemia, Sileffa, Denmark, Nui, 
way, Sweedlaud, Lipland, and J/elaud, and al 


the 
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| the Coaſts of the Baltick Sea, are full of Clifts, 
| and Rocks, and Crags of Mountains: Beſides 
| the Riphean Mountains in Muſcovy, which the 
| Inhabitants there uſe to call the $zone-girdle, 
| and believe that it girds the Earth round about. 

No are the other Parts of our Continent 
more free from Mountains than Euroße, not 
other Parts of the Earth than our Continent ; 
They are in the New World as well as the Old; 
and it they could diſcover two or three New 
Worlds or Continents more, they would ſtill 
find them there. Neither is there any Original 
1 land upon the Earth, but is either all a Rock, 
lor hath Rocks and Mountains in it. And all the 
dry Land, and evety Continent, is hut a kind 
bof Mountain : tho” that Mountain hath a Multi- 
dude of lefler ones, and Valleys, and Plains, and 
Lakes, and Marſhes, and all Variety of Grounds. 1 
| IN America, the Andes, or a Ridge of Mounts 

bins ſo call'd, are reported to be higher than 
Wy we have, reaching above a Thouſand 
Leagues in Length, and TW enty in Breadth, 
here they are the narroweſt. In Africk the: 
fountain Atlas, that for its Height was faid 
d bear the Heavens on its Back, runs all along 
n the Weſtern Sea to the Borders of 
t, parallel with the Mediterranean. There 
10 are the Mountains of the Moon, and many 
ore, whereof we have but an imperfect Ac- 
unt, as neither indeed of chat Country in the 
mote and inner Parts of it. Ali is better 
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ib'd Taurus, which 1s the principal, was ad- 
[Book 0 . judgd 


own, and the Mountains thereof better de- 
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| judg'd by the Ancient Geographers the great. 
eſt in the World. It divides Aſia into two Parts, 
which have their Denomination from it: And 

there is an Anti-Jaurus the greater and the leſs 

which accordingly divide Armenia into greater 
and leſs. Then the Cyuciform Mountains of 

Inaus, the famous Caucaſus, the long Chains 

of Tartary and China, and the rocky and moun- 
tainous Arabia, If one could at once have a Pro- 
tpect of all theſe together, one would be eaſily 
ſatisfied that the Globe of the Earth is a more 
rude and indigeſted Body than 'tis commonly 
imagin'd; if one could ſee, I ſay, all the King- 
doms and Regions of the Earth at one Vies, 
| how they lie in broken Heaps ; the Sea hath 
= overwhelmed one half of them, and what re 
mains are but the taller Parts of a Ruin. Look 
upon thoſe great Ranges of Mountains in Er 
rote or in Aſia. whereof we have given a ſhot 
Survey; in what Confuſion do they lie? The 
have neither Form nor Beauty, ror Shape, n0! 
Order, no more than the Clouds in the All 
= Then how barren, how deſolate, how naked ar 
| they? How they ftand neglected by Nature: 

Neither the Rains can ſoften them, nor the Devi 

from Heaven make them fruitful. _ 
I have given this ſhort Account of the Mout 

_ tains of the Earth, to help to remove that Pfei 
dice we are apt to have, or that Conceit, thattl 
preſent Earth ig regularly forn?d. And to this fi 
poſe I do not doubt but that it would be of ei 
good Uſe to have natural Maps of the Earth! 
we noted before, as well as civil; and — 
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| the ſame Care and Judgment. Our common 
Maps I call Civil, which note the Diſtinction of 


| ficial Earth as inhabited and cultivated: But Na- 
ral Maps leave out all that, and repreſent the 


ton of the Earth, as I may fo fay, with the fight 
lof all its Parts. Methinks alte every Prince ſhould 
(have ſuch a Draught of his own Country and 
Dominions, to ſce how the Ground lies in the 
fereral Parts of them, which higheſt, which low- 

«lt; what Reſpect they have to one another, and 
it the Sea; how the Rivers Aow, and why; how 
the Mountains ſtand; how the Heaths and how 
the Marſhes are plac” d. Such a Map or Survey 


nd many good Obſervations might be made by 
t, not only as to natural Hiſtory and Philofophy, 
Pit alſo in order to the perfect Improvement of 
country. But to return to our Mountains. 


Eb of them, may help to rectify our Miſtakes 
Þlerve further, that theſe Mountains are plac'd 
no Order one with another, that can either 
bely, they do not conſiſt of any Proportion of. 


th the leaſt Footſteps of Art or Connlel:; 
ere is nothing 1 in Nature more ſhapeleſs and 


| Countries and of Cities, and repreſent the Arti- 


Earth as it would be if there was not an Inhabi= _ 
unt upon it, nor ever had been; the Skele- 


$'ould be uſeful both in time of War and Peace, 


As this View of the Multitude and Greats 
bout the Form of the Earth ſo before we pro- 
Fed to examine their Cauſes, it will be good to 
pe Ufe or Beauty; and if you conſider them 
ts that is referable to any Deſign, or that - 


ligur a than an old Rock or a Mountain, and 
| 5 22 9 ns all 
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all that Variety that is among them, is ; but the 
various Modes of Irregularity ; fo as you can- 
not make a better Character of them, in ſhort, 
than to fay they are of all Forms and Figures 
except regular. Then if you would go within 
theſe Mountains (for they are generally hollow) 
you would find all 'Things there more rude, if 
poſſible, than without: And laſtly, if you look 
Upon an Heap of them together, or a moun- 
tainous Country, they are the greateſt Exam- 
ples of Confuſion that we know in Nature; no 
Tempeſt or Earthquake puts Things into mor 
Diſorder. *Tis true, they cannot look fo il 
now as they did at firſt ; a Ruin that 1s freſh, 
looks much worſe than afterwards, when th 


Earth grows diſcolour'd and skin'd over. hut! 
I fancy, if we had ſeen the Mountains when ta 
they were new born and raw, when the Earl a 
was freſh broken, and the Waters of the Deluge B. 
newly retir'd, the Fractions and Confuſions e tu 
them would have appear'd very ghaſily aud in 
frightful, pre 
AFTER this general Survey of the Mountain Ar 
of the Earth and their Properties, let us o thi 
reflect upon the Cauſes of them. There is h 
double Pleaſure in Philoſophy ; firſt, that Cor 


 Admiration, whilſt we contemplate Things thi 
are great and wonderful, and do not yet under 
ſtand their Cauſes ; ſor tho' Admiration pi 
ceed from Ignorance, yet there is 4 certal 
Charm and Sweetneſs in that Paſſion. Then" 
fecond Pleaſure is greater and more intelle 
- tual, which is that of diſtinct ee al 


y 


- 
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Comprehenſion, when we come to have the 


| Key that unlocks thoſe Secrets, and ſee the 
| Methods wherein thoſe Things come to pals 
| that we admir'd before: The Reaſons why the 


World is ſo or ſo, and from what Cauſes Na- 


ture, or any Part of Nature came into ſuch a 
| State; and this we are now to enquire after, 
| as to the Mountains of the Earth, what their 
| Original was, how and when the Earth came 
| into this ſtrange Frame and Structure? In the 
| Beginning of our World, when the Earth roſe 
| from a Chaos, 'twas impoſſible it ſhould come 
| immediately into this mountainous Form; be- 
| cauſe a Maſs that is fluid, as a Chaos is, can- 
| not lie in any other Figure than what is regu- 
lar; for the conftant Laws of Nature do cer- 
| tainly bring all Liquors into that Form: And 
| a Chaos is not call'd ſo from any Confuſion or 
| Brokenneſs in the Form of it, but from a Con- 

| fuſion and Mixture of all Sorts cf Ingredients 


in the Compoſition of it. So we have already 


| produc'd in the precedent Chapters, a double 
| Argument that the Earth was not originally in 
this Form, both becauſe it roſe from a Chaos, 
which could not of itſelf, or by any immediate 
| Concretion, ſettle into a Form of this Na- 
ture, as hath been ſhewn in the fourth and 
fifth Chapters; as alſo becauſe if it had been 
originally madg thus, it could never have under- 
gone a Deluge, as hath been prov'd in the ſecond 
and third Chapters. If this be then a ſecondary 
and ſuccedaneous Form, the great Queſtion is, 
from what Cauſes it ariſes. = 1 


9 | SOME 


—_ 


tion of the Waters, which broke the Ground 


Probability is there, or how is it credible, that 
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Son have thought that Mountains, and all 
other Irregularities in the Earth, have Riſe from 
_ Earthquakes, and ſuch like Cauſes; others have 
thought that they came from the univerſal De. 


luge; yet not from any Diſſolution of the Earth 
that was then, but only from the great Agita- 


into this rude and unequal Form. Both theſe 

Cauſes ſeem to me very incompetent and in- 
ſufficient. Earthquakes ſeldom make Moun- 
_ - tains, they often take them away, and ſink them 
down into the Caverns that lie under them; 
beſides, Earthquakes are not in all Countrie 
and Climates as Mountains are; for, as we have 
obſerv'd more than once, their is neither Iſland 
that is Original, nor Continent any where in 
the Earth, in what Latitude ſoever, but hath 
Mountains and Rocks in it. And laftly, what 


thoſe vaſt Tracts of Land which we ſee filld 
with Mountains both in E rope, Aſia and Africa, 
were rais'd by Earthquakes, or any Eruptions 
from below? In what Age of the World wi 
this done, and why not continu'd ? As for the 
Deluge, which they alledge as another Caule, WW 
1 doubt not but Mountains were made in the 
Time of the general Deluge, that great Change 
and Transformation of the Earth happen d then, 
but not from ſuch Cauſes as are pretended, 
that is, the bare Rolling and Agitation of the 
Waters; for if the Earth was ſmooth and plail 
before the Flood, as they feem to ſuppoſe ® 


well as we do, che Waters Lould have little 0 
a0 
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no Power over a ſmooth Surface to tear it any - 
way in Pieces, no more than they do a Mea- 
dow or low Ground when they lie upon it; for 
| that which makes Torrents and Land- floods vio- 

lent, is their Fall from the Mountains and high 
Lands, which our Earth is now full of; but if the 

| Rain fell upon even and level Ground, it would 

only ſodden and compreſs it; there is no Poſſi- 
bility how 1t ſhould raife Mountains in it. And 

if we could imagine an univerſal Deluge as the 
Earth is now conſtituted, it would rather throw 
down the Hills and Mountains, than raiſe new 
ones; or by beating down their Tops and looſe 
Parts, help to fill the Valleys, and bring the 
Earth nearer to Evenneſs and Plainneſs. 

| SEEING then there are no Hopes of explain- 
ing the Origin of Mountains, either from par- 
ticular Earthquakes, or from the general De- 
luge, according to the common Notion and 
Explication of it; theſe not being Cauſes an- 
ſverable to ſuch vaſt Effects; Let us try our 
H ot heſis again; which hath made us a Chan- 
nel large enough for the Sea, and Room for all 
llubterraneous Cavitics, and I think will find us 
Materials enough to raiſe all the Mountains 
Wl the Earth. We ſuppoſe the great Arch or 
IGircumference of the firſt Earth to have fallen. 

into the Abyſs at the Deluge, and ſecing that 
Was larger than the Surface it fell upon, tis 
dfolutely certain, that it could not all fall flat, 
er lie under the Water: Now as all thoſe Parts 
at ſtood above the Water made dry Land, or 
I's preſent habitable Earth, ſo ſuch Parts of the 
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dry Land as ſtood higher than the reſt, made 
Hills and Mountains ; and this is the firſt and 
general Account of them, and of all the Inequa- 

| lities of the Earth. But to conſider theſe Things 
a little more particularly : There is a double 
Cauſe and Neceſſity of Mountains, firſt this now 
mention'd, becauſe the exterior Otb of the Earth 
Was greater than the interior which it fell upon, 
and therefore it could not all fall flat; and fc 
condly, becauſe this exterior Orb did not fall 
ſo flat and large as it might, or did not cover all 
the Bottom of the Aby ſs, as it was very capable 
to do; but as we ſhew'd before in explaining] 
the Channel of the Ocean, it left a Gaping in 
0 1 . Middle, or an Aby/5-channel, as I ſhould cal Ne 

it; and the broader this Abyſs-channel was, then. 
: more Mountains there would be upon the dry qu 
Land; for there would be more Earth, or more do 
of the falling Orb leſt, and leſs Room to place it Wo 
It and therefore it muſt ſtand more in Heaps. ¶ be. 
IN what Parts of the Earth theſe Heaps wouldBthe 
lie, and in what particular manner, it cannot bethe 
expected that we ſhould tell; but all that weMWou: 
have hitherto obſery'd concerning Mountains, the 
how ftrange ſoever, and otherwiſe unaccount- 


8 
able, may eaſily be explain'd and deduc'd from | 
this Original; we ſhall not wonder at theiſll 

_ Greatneſs and Vaſtneſs, ſceing they are the Ruin Nat 
of a broken World; and they would take u k 
more or leſs of the dry Land, according as tb ay 
Ocean took up more or leſs Space of our Globe lt 

Then as to their Figure and Form, whether id 
ternal OX internal, tis Juſt ſuch as anſwers 0! ou a 
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Expectation, and no more than what the H- 
| pothefrs leads us to; for you would eafily be- 
lieve that theſe Heaps would be irregular in all 
manner of Ways, whether conſider'd apart, or in 
their Situation to one another. And they would, 


1 W thoſe are two of the moſt general Poſtures of the 
„arts of a Ruin, when they fall inwards. Laſt- 
-h, We cannot wonder that Mountains ſhould. 
be generally hollow; for great Bodies falling 


together in Confuſion, or bearing and leanmg 
zainft one another, muſt needs make a great 
ns WM many Hollowneſles in them, and by their un- 
in equal Applications empty Spaces will be inter- 
all cepted. We ſee alſo from the ſame Reaſon why 
mountainous Countries are ſubject to Earth= * 


dry quakes; and why Mountains often ſink and fall 
ore don into the Caverns that lie under them; their 
e U boints and Props being decayed and worn, they 
5s. ¶ become unable to bear their Weight. And all 


lheſe Properties you ſee hang upon one and 


t befWihe ſame String, and are juſt Conſequences from 
weer Suppoſition concerning the Diſſolution of 
ains de firſt Earth. And there is no ſurer Mark of 
um- good y pot heſis, than when it doth not only 
fromWit luckily in one or two Particulars, but anſwers 
thetell that it is to be apply'd to, and is adequate to 
auinWature in her whole Extent. 


BUT how full or eaſily ſoe ver theſe Things 
ay anſwer Nature, you will ſay, it may be, that 
ll this is but an Hypothefjs ; that is a kind of 
IKion or Suppoſition that Things were fo and 
vat firſt, and by the Coherence and We 

e . 1 


lie commonly in Cluſters and in Ridges, for 
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of the Effects with ſuch a Suppoſition, you 
would argue and prove that they were really 
ſo. This I confeſs is true, this is the Method, 
and if we would know any Thing in Nature 
further than our Senſes go, we can know it no 
otherwiſe than by an Hypotheſis, When Things 
are either too little for our Senſes, or too re- 
mote and inacceſſible, we have no Wa ay tc 
know the inward Nature, and the Cauſes of 
their ſenſible Properties, but by reaſoning upon 


an Hypotheſis. If you would know for Exam- 


ple, of what Parts Water, or any other Liquor 
conſiſts, they are too little to be diſcern'd by 
the Eye; you muſt therefore take a Suppoſition 
concerning their inviſible Figure and Form, and 


if that agrees and gives the Reaſon of all their 
ſenſible Qualities, you underſtand the Nature of 


Water. In like manner, if you would know the 
Nature of a Comet, or "of what Matter the Sun 
_ conſiſts, which are Things inacceſſible to us, 
you can do this no otherwiſe than by an He 


= - potheſrs; and if that Hypotheſis be eaſy and in- 


telligible, and anſwers all the Phenomena al 
thoſe two Bodies, you have done as much as 4 
| Philoſo opher or as f WORE Reaſon can do. And this 
1s what we have attempted concerning the Earth 
and concerning the Peluge. We have laid down 
an Hypotheſis that is ea, and perſpicuous, con- 
fiſting of a few Things, and thoſe very intelli- 


gible, and from this we have given an Account 
how the old World was deftroy'd by a Deluge Bf 


of Water, and how the Earth came into this 


preſent Form io Snare and interrupted 
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with Sea and Land, Mountains and vel 
and ſo broken i in che Surface and inward Parts 
"5 ou 

Bor to freak the Truth, this Theory i is "SIS 
| thing more than a bare Hypotheſis ; ; becauſe we 
| are allured that the general Ground that we go 
upon is true, namely, That the Earth roſe at 
| firſt from a Chaos; for beſides Reaſon and An- 
tiquity, Scripture it ſelf doth aſſure us of that; 
and that one Point being granted, we have de- 
duc'd from it all the reſt by a direct Chain of 
| Conſequences, which I think cannot be broken 
| cafily in any Part or Link of it. Beſides, the 

| great Hinge of this Theory, upon which all 
| the reſt turns, is the Diſtinction we make of 
| the antediluvian Earth and Heavens from the 
Toſtdiluvian, as to the Form and Conſtitution. 
And it will never be beaten out of my Head, 
but that St. Peter, 2 Epiſt. chap. iti. 5, 6. hath 
made the ſame Diſtinction ſixteen Hundred 
| Years ſince, and to the very ſame Purpoſe ; 0 
| that we have ſure Footing here again, and the 


f Theory riſeth above the Character of a bare Hy- 
; ., ei,; and whereas an Hyfotheſi that is clear 
is and proportion'd to Nature in every Reſpect, 
n 8 accounted morally certain, we muſt in Equity 
n give more than a moral Certitude to this Theory. 
5 * mean this only as to the general Parts of 
. in; for as to Particularities I look upon them 
nt 17 as problematical, and. accordingly I affirm 
ge | nothing therein but with a Power of Revoca- 
is don, and a Liberty to change FUE Opinion when 
ed || ſhall be better loten 4 Neither do I know 
ih Os any 
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any uber that hath treated a Matter new, re- 

| mote, and conſiſting of a Multitude of Particy- 
lars, who would not have had Occaſion, if he 
had liv'd to have ſeen his Hypothefi J fully exa- 
min d, to have chang'd his Mind and Manner of 

| explaining Things in many material Inſtances, 
To conclude both this Chapter and this See- 
tion, we have here added a Map or Draught of 
1 Earth, according to the natural Pace of it, 
as it would appear from the Moon, if we were 
a little nearer to her; or as it was at firſt after 
the Deluge, before Cities were built, DiſtinQions 
of Countries made, or any Alterations by hn- | 
man Induſtry, *Tis chiefly to expoſe more to 
View the Mountains of the Earth, and the Pro- 
Portions of Sea and Land; to ſhew it as it lies 
im itſelf, and as a Naturaliſt ought to conceiye | 
and conſider i it, Tis true, there are far more 
Mountains upon the Earth than what are here | 
repreſented, for more could not convenient 
be plac'd in this narrow Scheme; but the beſt 
and moſt effectual Way of repreſenting the 

| Body of the Earth as it is by Nature, would be, 
not in plain Tables, but by a rough Globe, ex- 
pPreſſing all the conſiderable Inequalities that 
are upon the Earth. The ſmooth Globes that 
we uſe, do but nouriſh in us the Conceit of 
the Earth's Regularity ; and tho' they may be 
convenient enough for Geographical Purpoſes 
they are not ſo proper for Natural Science; no- 
thing would be more uſeful in this Reſpet 
than a rough Globe of the largeſt Dimenſion), 


wherein the Channel of the Sca ſhould be really 
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koflow, as it is in Nature, with all its unequal 
Depths according to the beſt Soundings, and 
the Shores ex preſs d both according to Matter 

and Form, little Rocks ſtanding where there are 

Rocks, and Sands and Beaches in the Places 

where they are found; and all the Iſlands plant- 

ed in the Sea- channel i in a due Form, and in 

Ithcir ſolid Dimenſions. Then upon the Land 

ſhould ſtand all the Ranges of Mountains, in 

ne ſame Order or Diſorder that Nature hath 
ſet them there: And the in-land Seas, and 
great Lakes, or rather the Beds they lie in, 
ſhould be duly repreſented ; as alſo the vaſt De- 
ſarts of Sand as they lie upon the Earth. And 
this being done with Care and due Art, would 
be a true Epitome, or true Model of our Harth. 
Where we ſhould ſee, beſides other Inſtructions, 


Iwhat a rude Lump our World 1 is, which v we are 
1 apt to doat upon. 


CHAP. 


* ” 5 
, 
* ä —— ——— — 5x eta e>., By. not et Þ by 


Inundation of the Sea, nor could « ever be cffeU- 


el 
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CHAP. Wit 


A 1 ſhort Review of what hath been already trets 
ted of, and in what Manner. The "Freed 
Faces and Schemes under which the Fart 
would apfear to a Stranger, that ſhould vicu 
it firſt at a Diſtance, and then more cloſely, 
and the Application of them to our Subjetl 
All Methods, whether Philoſophical or Theol. 
gical, that have been offer'd by others for the 
Exyplication of the Form of the Earth, are er- 
amin'd and difprov'd. A Conjetture concery- 


. ing the other Planets, their natural Form and 


State compared with ours. 


E have finiſh'd the three Sections of thi 
Book, and in this laſt Chapter we will 


* a ſhort Neri and Reflection upon what 


hath been hitherto treated of, and add ſom: 
further Confirmations of it. The Explication of 


the univerſal Deluge was the firſt Propoſal and 


Deſign of this Diſcourſe, to make that a Thing 
credible and intelligible to the Mind of Man: 


And the full Explication of this drew in be 
whole Theory of the Earth; Whoſe Original 


we have deduc'd from its firſt Source, and ſhew' 
both what Was its primeval F orm, and how 1 


came into its preſent Form, The Sum of our 


Hypotheſis concerning the univerſal Deluge Wi 


this; That it came not to paſs, as was vul- 


garly beliey'd, by any Exceſs of Rains, or an) 
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Difſolution of the Earth. 167 
ed by; a mere Abundance of Waters; unten we 
ſuppoſe ſome Diſſolution of the Farth at the 
ſame time, namely, when the Great Abyſs was 

broken open. And accordingly we ſhewed, that 
F without ſuch a Diſſolution, or if the Earth had 
deen always in the ſame Form it is in now, no 
Maſs of Water any where to be found in the 
„ World, could have equall'd the Height of the 

' Wlountains, or made ſuch an univerſal Deluge. 
Secondly, We ſhewed that the Form of the 
Farth at firſt, and till the Deluge, was ſuch as 
made it capable and ſubject to a Diſſolution: 
And thirdly, That ſuch a Diſſolution being ſup- 
pos d, the Doctrine of the univerſal Deluge 1 is Ve= 
Iry reaſonable and intelligible; and not only the 
Doctrine of the Deluge, but the ſame Suppoſi- 
Pen, is a Key to all Nature beſides, ſhewing us 
how our Globe became terraqueous, what was 
e Original of Mountains, of the Sea-channel, ; 
Io! Iſlands, of ſubterrancous Cavities; things 
Iwhich without this Suppoſition are as anintelli= 
eible as the univerſal Flood itſelf. And theſe 
[tings reciprocally confirming one another, our 
Hot heſis of the Deluge is arm'd, both Breaft 
and Back, by the Cauſes and by the Enects. :-* 
Ir remains now, that as to confirm our Ex- 
plication of the Deluge, we ſhew'd all other 
Hccounts that had been given of it to be inef- 
fectual or impoſſible, fo to confirm our Doc= _ 
tine concerning the Diſſolution of the Earth, 

and concerning the Original of Mountains, 
Peas, and all Inequalities upon it, or within 

I we muſt examine what Cauſes have been 
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thoſe Subdiviſions of Iſlands, or little Earth 
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aſſign'd by others, or what Accounts given q 
theſe Things: That ſeeing their DefeCtivench, 
we may have the more Aſſurance and Satify 
tion in our own Method. 

AND in order to this, let us obſerve firſt the 
general Forms under which the Earth may be 
conſider'd, or under which it doth appear as. 
cordingly as we view it more nearly or remotely 
and the firſt of theſe and the moſt general is thy 
of a terraqueous Globe. If a Philoſoper ſhoul! 
come out of another World out of Curioſity 
ſee our Earth, the firſt Diſcovery or Obſery 
tion he would make would be this, that it was: 
terraqueous Globe: Thus much he might ob. 
ſerve at a great Diſtance, when he came but nex 
the Borders of our World. This we difcern i 
the Moon, and moſt of the Planets, that the 
are divided into Sea and Land, and how thi 
Diviſion came would be his firſt Remark and 
Inquiry concerning our Earth; and how ab 


— 2 — — 


which lie in the Water; how theſe ver 
form'd, and that great Channel that contain 
them both. 

Taz fecond Form that the Earth appear 
under, is that of an uneven and mountain 
Globe. When our Traveller had got belov 
the Circle of the Moon, he would diſcern th 
bald Tops of our Mountains, and the long 
Ranges of them upon our Continents. Wi 

cannot from the Earth diſcern Mountains, an 
Valleys in the Moon directly, but from tte 


Motion of the 1 and Shadows Word 
6 


\ a : 
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ſee there, we eaſily collect that there are ſuch In- 
equalities : And accordingly we ſuppoſe that 
our Mountains would appear at a great Diſtance, 
and the ſhady Valleys lying under them; and 
: that this curious Perſon that came to view our 
Earth, would make that his ſecond Enquiry, 
Wow thoſe Mountains were formed, and how 
our Globe came to be fo rude and irregular * 
For we may juſtly demand how any Irregularity : 
came into Nature, ſeeing all her firſt Motions 
[and her firſt Forms are regular, and whatſoever 
[is not ſo, is but ſecondary, and the Conſequence | 
lof ſome Degeneracy, or of ſome Decay. 

| THE third viſible Form of our Earth is that 
Jof a broken Globe; and broken throughout, 5 
but in the outward Parts and Regions of it. a» 

This, it may be, you will tay, is not a viſible 
Pom; it doth not appear to the Eye, with- 

out reaſoning, that the Surface of the Earth 
bs to broken. Suppoſe our new Viſitant had 
bow paſs'd the middle Region of the Air, and 
pas alighted upon the Top of Pic Tenerife 
por his firſt reſting Place, and that fitting there, 

Wc took a View of the great Rocks, the w ide 

peat Pea, and of the Shores of Afr XR and Europe; | 
nor we'll ſuppoſe his piercing Eye to reach ſo 
elo er; I will not ſay that at firſt Sight he would 
1 theWronounce that the Surface of this Globe was 
longWProken, unleſs he knew it to be fo by Compa- 
bon with ſome other Planet like to it; but 

„ul he broken Form and Figure of many Parts "Bo 
\ de Rocks, and the Poſtafe in which they lay, 

h vw" great Portions of them, tome inclin'd, ſome 
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proſtrate, ſome erected would naturally lead bin i 

to that Thought, that they were a Ruin; he Wi; 
would {ee alſo the Iſlands tore from the Conti. 
1ents, and both the Shores of the Continents {W, 
and their Inland Parts in the ſame Diſorder and. 
irregular Situation. Beſides, he had this great Ad. f 
vantage in viewing the Earth at a Diſtance, tha 39 
he could feea whole Hemiſphere togeth er, which 1 
as he made his Approaches thro' the Air, would 1 
have much what the fame Aſpect and Conte * 
nance as tis repreſented within the great Scheme, N 
P. 203. And if any Man ſhould accidentally i n. 

upon that Scheme, not knowing or thinking that 
it was the Earth, I believe his firſt T hought of i 


It 
would be, that it was ſome great broken Body WW: 
or ruin'd Frame of Matter; and the Original Wis, 
I am ſure is more manifeſtly ſo. But we'll lea iſs 
our ſtrange Philoſopher to his own Obſervations Miſc: 

and wiſh him good Guides and Interpreters in War 
his Survey of the Earth, and that he would 
make a favourable Report at his Return home be 
of our little dirty Planet. i 
Ix the mean Time let us 5 purſue, in our ou 
Way, this third Idea of the Earth a little fu. 
ther, as it is a broken Globe. Nature I k no 
hath diſſembled and cover'd this Form as much 
as may be, and Time hath help'd to rep la 
Iome of the old Breaches, or fill them up tte 
beſides, the Changes that have been made Ml 
Art and Human Induſtry, by Agricultueg x 
Planting, and Building T owns, hath madpo. 
the Face of the Earth quite another Thie 
non 


from What it was in its naked Rudeneß 9 
Man 
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Mankind is much alter'd from its priſtine State,; 
from what it was four thouſand Vears ago, or to- 
wards the firſt Ages after the Flood, when the Na- 
tons liv'd in Simplicity or B arbarouſneſs; ſo is 
te Earth too, and both ſo diſguis'd and tranſ- 
ſorm'd, that if one of thoſe primitive Fathers 
ſnould riſe from the Dead, he would ſcarce know 
this to be the ſame World which he liv'd in be- 
fore. But to diſcern the true Form of the Earth; 
whether intire or broken, regular or diforder'd; 
ve muſt in the firſt Place te ake: away all thoſe Or- 
naments or Additions made by Art or Nature, 
Land view the bare Carcaſs of the Earth, as it hath 
nothing on it but Rocks and NM ountains, Deſerts 
- Fields, and hollow Valleys, and a wide 
8 Then ſecondly, We mult in our Ima- 
3 empty this Channel of the Sea, take 
peut all the Waters that hinder the Sight of it, 
and look upon the dry Ditch, meaſire the 
[Depth and Breadth of it in our Mind, and ob- 
ferre the Manner of its Conſtruction, and in 
hat a wild Poſture all the Parts of it lie; ac- 
cording as it hath been formerly repreſented, 
IChap. 10. And laſtly, we muſt take off the 
Cover of all fubterranecus Places and deep 
Caverns, to ſee the Inſide of the Earth ; and 
lay bare the Roots of Mountains, to look into 
Itoſe Holes and Vaults that are under them, + 
flld ſometimes with Fire, fometimes with 
Water, and ſometimes with thick Air and Vas 
pours, The Object being thus prepar'd, we 
We then to look nxedly upon it, and to pro- 
Pounce what we think of this ; difigur'd Maſs, 
3 Whether 


be ſhatter'd ; and whether it doth more aptly 


it was firſt produc'd, than if I had ſeen the 


flac'd and ſack d by the Babylonians, I could 


have perſuaded my ſelf, that it had never beet 


given Orders for Building it ſo. 


How the Earth ſwell'd into Mountains in cet- 
tain Places, and in others was depreſs d into 


one above another, and now we find them misc 


ſturbance and Diſordination in Nature? The 
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whether this exterior Frame doth not ſeem to 


reſemble a ewe World, or the Ruins of 
one broken. I confeſs nen this Idea of the 
Earth is preſent to my Thoughts, 1 can no 
more believe that this was the Form wherein 


Temple of Jeruſalem in its Ruins, when de— 


in any other Poſture, and that Solomon had 


So much for the Form of the Earth: It r- 
mains now that we examine what Cauſes have 
been aſſign'd by others, of theſe Irregularitie 
In the Form of the Earth, which we explain by 
the Diſſolution of it ; what Accounts any f 
the Ancients have given, or attempted to give, 


low Valleys, how the Body of it was ſo broken, 
and how the Channel of the Sea was made 
The Elements naturally lie in regular Forms 


_ confounded and ranſpos'd, how comes this Di- 


E. xplications of theſe Things that have been 
given by others, may be reduc'd to two generil 
n Philoſophical or Theological, and we wil 
try them both for our Satisfaction. 
Or Philoſophers, none was more concern'l 
to give an Account of ſuch Things than Fj 
curus, both becauſe he acknowledged the Oi 
R — 


alſo admitted no Cauſes to act in Nature but 
Matter and Motion: Vet all the Account we 
bare from the Epicureans of the Form of the 
Tarth, and the great Inequalitiesthat are in it, is 
1 light and trivial, that methinks it doth not 
leſerve the Name of a Philoſophical Explica- 
hon. They ſay that the Earth and Water were 
Imix'd at firſt, or rather, the Earth was above the 


e 
esel of the Sea made. Then as for Mountains, 
by while ſome Parts of the Earth ſhrunk and funk 


this Manner, others would not ſink; and theſe 


Ihe Mountains. How the ſubterraneous Cavities 
kere made according to them, J do not find. 
| THIS is all the Account that Monſieur Gaſe 


Wis is in my Mind, of an Humour very eaſy 


b ſqueeze Pools of Water out of the Earth, 


er knew them to be the Cauſes of preſſing 
Vater out of the Earth by Condenſation. 
1 ; Wes 
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gin of the Earth to have been from : a Chaos, and 


Water, and as the Earth was condens'd by the 
Heat of the Sun and the Winds, the Water was 
ſquzez'd out in certain Places, which either it 
found hollow or made ſo; And ſo was the Chan- 
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Fanding ſtill while the others fell lower, made 


Fd (who ſeems to have made it his Bulſi- 
dels, as well as his Pleaſure, to embelliſh that 

loſophy) can help us to, out of the Epicu- 
an Authors, how the Earth came into this 
form ; and he that can content himſelf with 


b be pleas d. Do the Sun and the Wind uſe 
nd that in ſuch a Quantity as to make an 


(can? They dry the Earth, and the Waters 
0, and rarefy them into Vapours, but I ne- 


Could 
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Could they compreſs the Earth any otherwiſe 
than by drying it and making it hard? And in 
Proportion, as it was more dry, would it not the 
more imbibe and ſuck up the Water? And hoy 
were the great Mountains of the Earth made in 
the North and in the South, where the Influence 
of the Sun is not great? What ſunk the Earth 


ſuch a mean Account of the Origin of the Earth, 


that the Heavens encompaßb'd it round. Or: 
muſt have a blind Love for that Philoſophy, 


5 its Lameneſs and Detects in thoſe firſt and fun- 
damental Parts. e 


ſent Form, as he ſuppos'd it Eternal; yet upo! 
another Conſideration he ſeems obliged to git 


to the Order of Nature, the Water ſhould li 
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there, and made the Fleſh ſtart from the Bong? 
But 'tis no Wonder that Epicarus ſhould give 


and the Form of its Parts, who did not fo much 
as underſtand the general Figure of the Body df 
it, that it was in ſome manner Spherical, ot 


and for the Conclufions it drives at, not to ſes 


Ariſtotle, though he was not concern'd to give 
an Account how the Earth came into this pre- 


ſome Reafon how the Elements came intothi 
Diſorder; ſeeing he ſuppoſeth, that, according 


above the Earth in a Sphere, as the Air col 
above the Water, and his Fire above the All 
This he toucheth upon in his Meteors, but 0 
gently and fearfully, as if he was handling b 
Coals. He faith the Sea is to be confider'd 4 
the Element, or Body of Waters that belong l 


this Earth, and that theſe Waters change Place 1 
and the Sea is ſome Ages in one Part o q 4 
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Globe, and ſome Ages in another; but that 


this is at ſuch great Diſtances of Time, that there 


can be no Memory or Record of it. And he 


[fzems willing to ſuppoſe that the Water was 
| once all over the Earth, but that it dry'd up in 
certain Places, and continuing in others, * 


there made the Sea. 


| WHarTa miſerable Account i is this? Ast to his 
change or Removal of the Sea- channel in ſe- 
veral Ages, as it is without all Proof or Proba- 
I bility, if he mean it of the Channel of the great 


Occan, fo 'tis nothing to the Purpoſe here; for 
the Queſtion is not why the Channel of the Sea 
is in ſuch a Part of the Earth, rather than in an- 
| other, but why there is any ſuch prodigious Ca- 


[rity in or upon the Earth any where. And if 
ve take his Suppoſition, that the Element of Wa- 


ter was once higher than the Earth, and lay i in 


2 Sphere about it, then let him tell us in plain 
| Terms how the. Earth got above, or how the 
Cavity of the Ocean was made, and how the 


Mountains riſe; for this klementary Earth which 


y under the Water, was, I ſuppoſe, equal and 
ſmooth when it lay there: and what reaſon was 
there, that the Waters ſhould be dry'd in one 
Part of it, more than another, if they were 
every where of an equal Depth, and the Ground 


[equal under them ? It was not the Climates 


made any Diſtinction, for there is Sca towards 


[the Poles, as well as under the A.quator ; but 
ſuppoſe they were dry'd up in ceitain Places, 
that. would make no Mountains, no more than 


bere are Mountains in our dry“ d Marſhes : 
| © 2 4 _And 
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And the Places where they were not dry'd, 
low as the Sea-channel, and tear the Earth and 


Elementary Earth, as it lay under the Waters 


ſides that the Suppoſition is altogether irrational 


Water to cover ſuch an Earth; as much as we 
found requiſite for the vulgar Deluge, namely, 


either in Epicurus's Way, who ſeems to ſuppoſe 
that the Waters were at firſt within the Earth; 
nor in 4+ i/totle's Way, who ſeems to ſuppoſe them 


can be given of the preſent Form of the Earth. 


difatikied, as very well they might be, with 
_ theſe Explications given us by the Ancients con- 


of the Body of the Earth have riſen from Farth- 
quakes in particular Places, and from Torrents 


would not therefore become as deep and hol- 
Rocks in Pieces. If you ſhould ſay that this ver! 


was unequal, and was ſo originally form'd into 
Mountains and Valleys, and great Cavities; be- 


in itſelf, you mult ſuppoſe a prodigious Maſs a 


eight Oceans; and what then 15 become of the 
other ſeven? Upon the whole, I do not fee that 


upon the Earth, any rational or tolerable Account 


WHEREFORE ſome Modern Author, 


cerning the Form of the Earth, have pitchd 
upon other Cauſes, more true indeed in their 
Kind, and in their Degree, but that fall as much 
ſhort cf thoſe Effects to which they would ap- 
ply them. They ſay that all the Irregulaiities 


and Inundations, and from Eruptions of Fire, 
or ſuch-like Cauſes, whereof we ſec ſome In- 
| ſtances mote or leſs every Age; and theſe have 
made that Hayock upon the Face of the Earth, 


and turn d Things upſide down, raiſin : the Earth, 
—  M 
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in ſome Places, and making great Cavities or 
chaſms in others, ſo as to have brought it at 
length into that torn, . eng and diſorderly 
Form in which we now fee it. ” bl 
| THESE Authors do fo far agree with us, 

as to acknowledge, That the preſent irregular 1 
[Form of the Earth muſt have proceeded from 

guins and Diſſolutions of one ſort or other; n 

(but theſe Ruins they make to have been par- 
tal only in this or in that Country, by Piece- 
meal, and in ſeveral Ages, and from no other 
f cauſes, but ſuch as ſtill continue to act in Na- 
ure, namely, accidental Earthquakes and Erup- 
ions of Fires and Waters. Theſe Cauſes * 
acknowledge as readily as they do, but not as 
capable to produce ſo great Effects as they would 
aſcribe to them; the Surface of the Earth fhay 
Ie a little changed by ſuch Accidents as theſe, 
ſbut for the moſt part, they rather ſink the 
Mountains, than raiſe new Ones: As when 
Houſes are blown up by Mines of Powder, 
Wiicy are not ſet higher, but generally fall lower 
and flatter: Or ſuppoſe they do ſometimes 
niſe an Hill, or a little Mount, what's that to 
lthe great Mountains of our W orld, to thoſe 
long and vaſt Piles of Rocks and Stones, which 

Ithe Earth can ſcarce bear? What's that to 
ong-backt Taurus or Atlas, to the Ameri- 

an Andes, or to a Mountain that reacheth 

from the Py reneans to the Euxine Sea? There's 
s much Difference between theſe, and thoſe 


ſactitious Mountains they ſpeak ot, as betwixt 
hem and Mole- hills. . 


** bd 


% — 8 


13 ſuperior Nature or Degree, which their Alt. 
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AND to anſwer more diſtinctly to this Opi. 
nion, as before in ſpeaking of Iſlands we diſtin. 
guiſh'd between factitious and original Iſlands, fy 
if you pleaſe, we may diſtinguiſh here betwixt 
factitious and original Mountains; and alloy. 
ing ſome few, and thoſe of the fifth or fizth 
Magnitude, to have riſen from ſuch accident 
| Cauſes, we enquire concerning the reſt and the 
greateſt, what was their Original? If we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that the ſeven Hills upon which Roy: 
| ſands, came from Ruins or Eruptions, or any 
ſuch Cauſes, it doth not follow that the 4; 
were made ſo too. And as for Mountains, t0 
for the Cavities of the Earth, I ſuppoſe there 
may be Diſruptions ſometimes made by Earth- 
quakes and Holes worn by ſubterraneous Firs 
and Waters; but what's that to the Channel of 
the Atlantick Ocean, or of the Pacifick Ocean, 
which is extended an hundred and fifty De- 
grees under the Afquator, and towards thc 
Poles ſtill further? He that ſhould derive ſuch 
mighty Things from no greater Cauſes, | 
ſhould think him a very credulous Philoſopher, 
And we are too ſubject indeed to that Fault 
of Credulity in Matter of Philoſophizing: 
Many when they have found out Cauſes that 
are proper for certain Effects within ſuch 2 
Compaſs, they cannot keep them there, but 
they will make them do every Thing for then; 
and extend them often to other Effects of? 


vity can by no Means reach to. Ana hilt 
been a burning Mountain ever ſince, and 7 


| | ON 
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| the Memory of Man, yet it hath not deſtroy'd 

| that Iſland, nor made any new Channel to the 

Sea, tho' it ſtands ſo near it. Neither is Heſa— 

v above two or three Miles diſtant from the 

| | Sea-lide, to the beſt of my Remembrance, and 

| yet in ſo many Ages it hath made no Paſſage 

to it, neither open nor ſubterraneous. J is true, 

dome Ithmns's have been thrown down by 


in that Manner, but what's this to a Ditch nine 
| thouſand Miles broad? Such an one we have up- 


able; what Proportion have theſe Cauſes to ſuch 
an Inftance? And how many thouſand Ages muſt. 


the Chronology of our Earth will bear ? 
BESIDES, When were theſe great Earth- 
| before the Flood, or fince? If before, then the 


old Difficulty returns, how could there be a 


| Form before that Time? This, I think, is de- 


Change of the Earth? Math any writ of the 
Origins of the Alps? In what Year of Rome, 
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ee and ſome Lakes have been made 
on the Earth, and of a Depth that is not meaſur- 
| be allow'd to them to do their Work, more than 


| | gnakes and Di ſruptions, that did ſuch great Exe- 
| cution upon the Body of the Earth! I Was this 


| Flood, if the Earth was in this mountainous | 


monſtrated impoſſible in the ſecond and third 
| Chapters. If ſince the Flood, where were 
the Waters of the Earth before thete Earth 
| | quakes made a Channel for them? Beſides, 
| Where is the Hiſtory or Tradition, that peaks 
| of theſe ſtrange Things, and 2 this great 


| Or whar Olympiad they were born? Or how | 
bt! Nen from little ones? How the Earth 
OY 1 'd 
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groan'd when it brought them forth, when its 

Bowels were torn by the ragged Rocks? Do the 
Chronicles of the Nations mention theſe things, 
or ancient Fame, or ancient Fables? were they 
made all at once, or in ſucceſſive Ages? Theſe 
Cauſes continue {till in Nature, we have ſtill 
Earthquakes, and ſubterraneous Fires and Wa— 
ters, why ſhould they not ſtill operate and have 
the ſame Effects? We often hear of Cities 
thrown down by Earthquakes, or Countrie 
ſwallow'd up, but whoever heard of a new 
Chain of Mountains made upon the Earth, or 
a new Channel made for the Ocean ? We do 
not read that there hath been ſo much as a new 
Sinus of the Sea, ever ſince the Memory of Man: 
Which is far more feaſible than what they pre- 
tend. And Things of this Nature being both 
ſtrange and ſenſible, excite Admiration and great 
Attention when they come to paſs, and would 
certainly have been remembered or propaga- 
ted in ſome Way or other, if they had ever 
happen'd ſince the Deluge. They have fe- 
corded the Foundation of Cities and Monar- 
chies, the Appearance of Blazing Stars, the 
Eruptions of fiery Mountains, the moſt remark- 
able Earthquakes and Inundations, the great 
 Eclipſes or Obſcurations ofthe Sun, and any thing 
that look'd ſtrange or Prodigy-like, whether in 
the Heavens or on Earth: And theſe, which 
would have been the greateſt Prodigies, and 
greateſt Changes that ever happen'd in Nature, 
would theſe have eſcaped all Obſervation and 
Memory 
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| Memory of Men? T hat's as incredible as the 
| Things themſelves are. 
| LAasTLY, To comprehend all theſe Opt. 
| nions together, both of the ancient and modern 
Authors, they ſeem all to agree with us in this, 
hat the Earth was once under another Form; 

| otherwiſe why do they 20 about to ſhew the 
| Cauſes how uit came into this Form! ? I defire 
then to know what Form they ſuppoſe the Earth 

to have been under before the Mountains were 

made, the Channel of the Sea, or ſubterraneous 

| Cavities ? Either they muſt take that Form which 

ve have aſſign'd it before the Deluge, or elſe 
[they muſt ſuppoſe it cover'd with Water, 'till the 
Sea- channels were made, and the Mountains 
brought forth; as in Fig. 2. p. J. And no doubt 
it was once in this Form; both Reaſon and the 
Authority of Moſes aſſure us of it; and this is 
ne Teſt which every Opinion muſt be brought 
J, how the Earth emerg'd out of that watry 
Pom! And in partienlar, as to that Opinion 
Phich we are now examining, the Queſtion is, 
wr by Earthquakes, and fiery Eruptions, ſubC- 
{<rancous Waters, and ſuch like Cauſes, the 
body of the Earth could be wrought from 
Pat Form to this preſent Form? And the 
Thing is impoſſible at firſt Sight; for ſuch 
Uauſes as theſe could not take place in ſuch 
n Earth. As for ſubterrancous Waters, there 
Puld be none at that Time, for they were all 
Wove Ground; and as for ſubterrancous Ex- 
Lalations, whether Hery or aery, there was no 
Pace for them neither; for the Earth, „ when 
it 
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it lay under the Water, was a ſolid uniform Maſs, 
compact and cloſe united] in its Parts, as we have 
ſhewn before upon ſeveral Occaſions ; no Mines 
or hollow Vaults for the Vapours to be lodg'd in, 
no Store-houſes of Fire; nothing that could 
make Earthquakes, nor any fort of Ruins or 
Eruptions: Theſe are Engines that cannot play 
but in an Earth already broken, hollow and ca- 
vernous. Therefore the Author of this Opinion 
do in effect beg the Queſtion; they aſſign ſuch 
Cauſes of the preſent Form of the Earth, as could] 
not take Place, nor have any Activity until the 
Earth was in this Form: Theſe Cauſes may con- 
tribute ſomething to increaſe the Rudeneſs and 
Inequalities of the Earth in certain Places, but 
they could not be the original Cauſes of it 
And that not only becauſe of their Diſpropo- 
tion to ſuch Effects, but alſo becauſe of their 
Incapacity, or Non- exiſtence at that time, when 
theſe Effects were to be wrought. 
THvs much concerning the Philoſophical 
Opinions or the natural Cauſes that have been 
aſſign'd for the irregular Form of this prelent 
Earth. Let us now conſider the Theologica 
Opinions, how Mountains were made at fil 
and the wonderful Channel of the Sea: And 
theſe Authors ſay, God Almighty made cher 
immediately 8 he made the World; ant 
to ditpatch'd the Buſineſs in a few Won 
This is a ſhort Account indeed, but we ml 
take heed that we do not derogate from tl 
Perfection of God, by aſcribing all 1h 
promiſcuouſly to his immediate Action, 


ha 
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have often ſuggeſted that the firſt Order of 
| Things is regular and ſimple, according as the 
Divine Nature is, and continues fo till there is 

| ſome Degeneracy in the moral World ; I have 
alſo noted upon ſeveral Occaſions, eſpecially | in 
the Lat. Treat. Cap. 11. the Deformity and In- 
commodiouſneſs of the preſent Earth; and from 
theſe two Conſiderations we may realonably i in- 
er, that the preſent State of the Earth was not 
longinal, but is a State of Subjection to Vanity, 
herein it muſt continue till the Redemption 
and Reſtitution of all Things. 
Bur beſides this general Conſider ation, there 
are many others, both Natural and Theolo- 
Kab againſt this Opinion, which the Authors 
Cl it, I believe, will find nnanſwerable. As 
Hirſt, St. Peter's Diſtinction betwixt the preſent. 
ah and the Antediluvian; 2 Ep. Chap. iii. 
5 6. and that in Oppoſition to certain profane 
Perſons, who ſeem to have been of the fame 
Opinion with theſe Authors, namely, That 
he Heavens and the Earth were the ſame now 
pat they had been from the Beginning, and 
Put there had been no Change in Nature, 
ther of late, or in former Ages; Theſe St. 
Peter confutes and upbraids them with Igno- 
ace or Forget fulneſs of the Change that was 
rought upon Nature at the Deluge, or that 
he Antediluvian Heavens and Earth were of 
different Form and Conſtitution from the 
reſent, whereby that World was 9 
a Deluge of Water, as the preſent is 
2 Deluge of Fire. Let theſe Authors pu 5 
F themſelves 
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themſelves in the Place of thoſe ObjeQors, and i 
ſee what Anſwer they can make to the Apoſtle, Ml | 
whom I leave to diſpute the Caſe with them, i [ 
hope they will not treat this Epiſtle of St. .! 
ter's fo rudely as Didymus Alexandrinus did, 

an ancient Chriſtian, and one of St. Terome' h 
Maſters ; he was of the ſame Opinion with theſe v 
Theological Authors, and fo fierce in it, than 
ſeeing St. Peter's Doctrine here to be contrary, ne 
he ſaid, this Epiſtle of St. Peter's was corrupted, L. 
and was not to be receiv'd into the Canton. Ann 
all this, becauſe it taught, that the Heavens av 
the Earth had chang'd their Form, and would i, 
ſo again at the Conflagration; ſo as the fame va 
World would be triform in Succeſs of Timm: 
We acknowledge his Expoſition of St. Jeton 
Words to be very true; but what he makes o. 
Argument of the Corruption of this Epiltle, wt, 1 
rather, in my Mind, a peculiar Argument ihe 
Its Divine Inſpiration. In the ſecond Place t! 
theſe Writers daſh upon the old Rock, te 
Impoſlibility of explaining the Deluge, iss 
there were Mountains from the Beginning, a tes 
the Earth then in the ſame Form as it is "iſ d 
now. Thirdly, They make the State of Pe 
diſs as unintelligible as that of the Deluge ev 
For thoſe Properties that are aſſign'd to ien 
radiſe by the Ancients, are inconſiſtent vii A 


the . Form of the Earth: As will appe⸗ 
in the Second Book. Laſily, They muſt antwel 
and give an Account of all thoſe Marks whic 
we have obſerv'd in Nature (both in tl 


hapter, and the Ninth, Tenth,” and . 
vent 
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yenth,) of Fractions, Ruins and Diſſolutions that 
bave been upon the Earth, and which we have 
| ſhewn to be inexplicable, unleſs we admit * 
Earth was once in another Form. 
Tur sk Arguments being premis'd, let us nor 
bring their Opinion cloſe to the Teſt, and ſee in 
what Manner theſe Mountains muſt have been 
made according to them, and how the Chan- 
nel of the Sea, and all other Cavities of the Earth. 
Let us to this Purpoſe conſider the Earth again 
lin that tranſient, incompleat Form which it had 
hen the Abyſs encompals'd the whole Body of 
it, Fig. 2. p. 78. we both agree that the Earth 
was once 1n this State, and they lay, that it came 
immediately out of this State into its orefint - 
orm, there being made by a ſupernatural . 
Power a great Channel or Ditch in one Part of 
t which drew off the Waters from the reſt, and 
ke Earth which was ſqueez d and ford out 
f this Ditch, made the Mountains. So there is 
he Channel of the Sea made, and the Moun- 
ins of the Earth; how the ſubterrancous Ca- 
ties were made according to theſe Authors, 
do not well know. This I confeſs ſeems to 
ea very groſs Thought, and a way of work- 
5 very un-God-like ; but however, let s have 
ence to examine it. 
AnD in the firſt Place, if the Mountains 
ere taken out of the Channel of the Sea, 
Nen they are equal to it, and would fill it up 
hey were thrown in again. But theſe Pro- 
tions upon Examination will not agree; ; for 
gh the Mountains of the Earth be very 
$4 I. . — great, 


and conſequently neither they nor the Sex 
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great, yet they do not equal by much the great 
Ocean. The Ocean extends to half the Surfice 
of the Earth; and if you ſuppoſe the greateſt 
Depth of the Ocean to anſwer the Height of the 
greateſt Mountains, and the middle Depth tothe 
middle ſort of Mountains, the Mountains ought 
to cover all the dry Land to make them anſwer 
to all the Capacity of the Ocean; whereas ue 
ſuppos'd them upon a reaſonable Computation 
to cover but the tenth Part of the dry Land; 


Channel could have been produc'd in this ma. 
ner, becauſe of their great Diſproportion to one 
another. And the fame Thing appears, if we con. 
| Pare the Mountains with the Abyſs which co. 
ver'd the Earth before this Channel was made; 
for this Channel being made great enough f. 
contain all the Abyſs, the Mountains taken ou 
of it muſt alſo be equal to all the Abyſs ; but ii 
Aggregate of the Mountains will not anfve 
this by many Degrees; for ſuppoſe the Abjl 
was but half as deep as the deep Ocean, to mut 
this Calculus anſwer, all the dry Land oug! 
to be cover'd with Mountains, and with Mou 
tains as high as the Ocean is deep, or Goubl 
high to the Depth of the Abyſs, becauſe the 
are hut upon one half of the Globe. And ib 
is the firſt Argument againſt the Reciploc 
Production of Mountains and the Sea, their l 
congruency or Diſproportioͤn. 
SECONDLY, we are to conſider that a gr 

- many Mountains of the Earth are far 4 
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from any Seas, as the great Inland Mountains 
of Aa and of Africk, and the Sarmartick Moun- 
tains and others in Europe, how were theſe 
great Bodies {Jung thorough the Air from their 
elpective Seas, whence they were taken, to thoſe 
Places where they ſtand? What Appearance is 
there in common Reaſon. or Credibility, that 
Ilſe huge Maſſes of Earth and Stone that ſtand 
the Middle of Continents were dug out of 
ny Seas? We think it ſtrange, and very de- 
krvedly, that a little Chapel ſhould be tranſpor- 
d from Paleſtine to Italy over Land and Sea, 
luch more the Tranſportation of Mount Atlas 
Taurus thorough the Air, or of a Range of 
lountams two or three thouſand Miles long, 
ould ſurely upon all Accounts appear incon- 
tous and incredible: Beſides, neither the 
low Form of Mountains, nor the ſtony Mat- 
whereof they commonly conſiſt, agrees with _ 
it Suppoſition, that they were preſs'd or 
ken out of the Channel of the Sea. 5 
LASTLY, we are to conſider, that the 
untains are not barely laid upon the Earth, 
: Tomb-ſtone upon a Grave, nor ſtand as 
ues do upon a Pedeſtal, as this Opinion 
ns to ſuppoſe ; but they are one continued 
btance with the Body of the Earth, and their 
Os reach into the Abyſs; as the Rocks by 
Kea-ſide go as deep as the Bottom of the 
In One continued Maſs 25 And t is a ridi- 
0s Thing to imagine the Earth firſt a plain 
lice, then all the Mountains ſet upon it, as 
V-cocks in a Field, ſtanding upon their Nat. 
— poo. 
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Bottoms. There is no ſuch common Surface in 
Nature, nor conſequently any ſuch Super-addi- 
tions: Tis all one Frame or Maſs, only broken 
and disjointed in the Parts of it. To con- 
clude, Tis not only the Mountains that make 
dhe Inequalities of the Earth, or the Irregulatity 

of its Surface, every Country, every Province, 
every Field, bath an unequal and different Sity- 
ation, higher or lower inclin'd more or leſß 
and ſometimes one way ſometimes another 
ou can ſcarce take a Mile's Compaſs in any 

lace where the Surface of the Ground con- 
tinues uniform; and can you imagine, that 
there were Moulds or Stones brought from the 
Sea- channel to make all thoſe Inequalities? 0. 
that Earthquakes have been in every Count 
and in every Field? The inner Veins and Lars 
the Beds or Strata of the Earth are alſo broke 
as well as the Surface. Theſe muſt proceed fron 
univerſal Cauſes; and all thoſe that have bee 
alledg'd Whether from Philoſophy or Ther 
logy, are but particular or topical. I am ful 
ſatisfied, in Contemplation of theſe Thing 
and fo I think every unprejudic'd Perſon mi 
be, that to ſuch. an irregular Variety of Situ 
tion and Conſtruction as we ſee every whe 
in the Parts of the Earth, nothing could a 
ſwer, but ſome univerſal Concattion or Dilloc 
tion, in the Nature of a general Ruin. 
We have now finiſh'd this firſt Part of 0 
FP heory, and all that concerns the Deluge 
| Diſſolution of the Earth; and we have.! 
only cſtabliſh'd our own Hypotheſis by py 
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Arguments, but. alſo produc'd and examin'd all 

| Suppoſitions that have been offer d by others, 
whether Philoſophical or Theological, for the 

| Explication of the ſame Things; ſo as nothing 5 
ſeems now to remain further upon this Subject. 
Fot a Concluſion of all, we will conſider, if you 
pleaſe, the reſt of the Earths, or of the Planets 
within our Heavens, that appertain to the ſame 
common Sun; to tee, ſo far as we can go by ra- 
tonal Conjectures, if they be not of the ſame | 
Fabrick, and have undergone the like Fate and 
Forms with our Earth. It is now acknowledged 
Iby the Generality of learned Men, that the Pla- 
nets are opake Bodies, and particularly our next 
Neighbour the Moon, is known to be a terra- 
queous Globe, conſiſting of Mountains and Val- 
leys as our F. irth docs; and we have no Rea- 
ſon to believe, but that ſhe came into that 
om by a Diſſolution, or from like Cauſes, 

s our Earth did. Mercury is fo near the Sun, 
hat we cannot well diſcern his Face, whether 
potted or no, nor make a Judgment of it. 
but as for Venus and Mars, if the Spots that 
e obſerv'd in them be their Waters or their 


Will 
or as they are in the Moon, tis likely the 5985. 
bete alſo terraqueous Globes, and in fnuc 


ut a like Form with the Moon, and the 
uth, and for ought we know, trom like 
uſes, Particularly as to Venus, tis a remark= 
ble Paſſage that St. Auſtin (De Cw. Det, 
9. 21. c. viii.) hath preſerv'd out of Varro: He 
th, That about the Time of the great Deluge 
kre was a wonderful- Alteration or Gans 164+. he 
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happen d ts the Planet Venus, and that ſhe BW 
chang'd her Colour, Form, Figure, and Magni- bei 
tude. This is a great Preſumption that ſhe ſuf. no 
fer'd her Diſſolution about the ſame time that Wan 
our Earth did. I do not know that any ſuch bre 
Thing is recorded concerning any of the other Ou 
Planets, but the Body of Mars looks very rug. Co 
ged, broken, and much diſorderd. IM 
Saturn and Fupiter deſerve a diſtinct Conſide- Wor 
ration, as having ſomething particular and dif. pa. 
ferent from the reſt of the Planets ; Saturn ba 
remarkable for his Hoop or Ring, which ſeem ba. 
to ſtand off, or higher than his Body, and woullWor 
ſtrongly induce one to believe, that the ext.. 
rior Earth of that Planet, at its Diſſolution, dn: 
not all fall in, but the polar Parts ſinking ina 
the Abyſs, the middle or equinoctial Parts fin 
ſubſiſted, and bore themſelves up in the Nature 
of an Arch about the Planet, or of a Bridge as | 
were, built over the Sea of Saturn. And as font 
have obſerved concerring the Figure of Fupite! 
that it is not wholly Spherical, but a Spherot 
Protuberant in the Equator, and depreſs tt 
Wards the Poles: So I ſhould ſuſpect Stars 
have been much more ſo before his Diſruption 
Namely, That the Body of that Planet, in! 
firſt State, was more flat and low towards t 
' Poles, and alſo weaker and thinner ; and abo 


the Equator higher, fuller and ſtronger bul _ 
By reaſon of which Figure and Conf{ructioy's 
the Polar Parts did more eaſily fall in, or vi 
fuck'd in (as Cupping Glaſfes draw in the Fle - 
wa 


when the Abyſs below grew more - 
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[Whereas the middle Parts about the Band, 
being a more juſt Arch and ſtrongly built, would 
not yield or fink, but ſtood firm and unbroken, 
and continues ſtill in its firſt Poſture. Planets | 
break in different ways, according to the 
Quality of their Matter, the Manner of their 
Ketirattion, and the Nature of the Cauſes 
at act upon them. Their Diſſolutions are 
ſſometimes total, as in our Earth, ſometimes 
Ipartial ; and both of theſe may be under great 
Variety. In partial Diſſolutions, the middle 
parts ſometimes ſtand, and the Poler: are broke; 
tor the Polar ſtand, ahd the Middle are broke. 
lor one Hemiſp here, or Part of an Hemiſphere 
may be ſunk, "Ihe reſt ſtanding. There may be 
Cauſes and Occaſions for all theſe Varieties and 
many more, in diverſifying the Phznomena of 
a immenſe Univerſe. But to return to Saturn. 
THAT this preſent uncouth Form of Saturn 
was not its Original Form, I am very well ſa- _ 
tified, if that Planet roſe from a Chaos, as 
ears did. And if this be an adyentitious Form, 
[ know no Account can be given of it with 
more Probability, than by ſuppoſing it the Ef- 
kt of ſome Fraction or Diſruption in the Po- 
lar Parts. Neither do I know any Phznome- 
non hitherto obſery'd concerning Saturn, that 
bes diſprove this Hypotheſis or Conjecture. 55 
As to Jupiter, that Planet without doubt 
8 alſo turn'd about its Axis, otherwiſe how 
ſhould its four Moons be carried round him? 
And this is alſo collected from the Motion of 
kat nent Spot (if it be found to be ſo) 


Q — 


I fay, are probable Conjectures according t 
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that is upon its Body. Which Spot I take to be 
either a Lake or a Chaim and Hiatus into the 
Abyſs of the Planet: That is, Part of the Abyſs 
open or uncover'd like the Aperture we made in 
the Seventh Figure, C. 6. p. 89. And this might 
either have been left ſo by Providence, at firſt, for 
ſome Reaſons and Cauſes fitting that Earth: Or 

it may have fallen in afterwards, as Plato's 4t- 
 lantis, or as Sodom and Gomorrah, for ſome 
Judgment upon Part of that World. 
+ To conclude, ſeeing all the Plancts that are 
plac'd in this Heaven, and are the Foſter-Chil- 
dren of this Sun ſeem to have ſome Affinity 
one with another, and have much what the 
fame Countenance, and the ſame general Phz- 
nomena; it ſeems probable, that they rjſe much 
what the ſame way, and after the like mar 
ner as our Earth, each one from its reſpective 
Chaos ; and that they had the ſame Elemen- 
tary Regions at firſt, and an exterior Oib 
form'd over their Abyſs: And laſtly, That 
every one of them hath ſuffer'd, or is to fut- 
fer its Deluge, as our Earth hath done. Thele, 


the Analogy of Reaſon and Nature, fo far as 
we can judge concerning Things very remote 
. cmd 
Ap theſe things being thus, and our Theo- 
ry of the Deluge, and the Diffolution which 
brought it, having ſuch a general Agreement 
both with our Heavens and our Earth, I think 
there is nothing but the Uncouthneſs of the 


Thing to ſome Mens Underſtandings, ie 
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(tom of thinking otherwiſe, and the Un- 
aſneſs of entring into a new Set of Thoughts, 
that can be a Bar or Hindrance to its Recep- 8 
ton. But it may be improv'd, I doubt not, 
in many Reſpetts, and in ſome Particularities x 
xetified. The firſt Attempts in great Things 
are ſeldom or never perfect: Such is the Weak 
cs of our Underſtandings, and the Want of 
full Natural Hiſtory. And in aſſigning Cauſes 
of ſuch great Effects, fair Conjectures are to 
Ie allow d, till they be diſplac d by others more 
evident. and more certain. Accordingly I rea- 
lily ſubmit to theſe Terms, and leave this, and 
ll other Parts of the Theory, to further Exe 
mination. and Enquiries, ns : 


BOOK. II. 


| Concerning | the Primaval Farth, and 


oncoming. Paradiſe. | 


A" WY 


CHAP. 1 


| he . aud . 8 1 an FRY 
| The general State of the Primeval Earth, and ; 
of Paradiſe. 


92. E have already ſeen a World he i 
| gin and periſh; an Earth rais'd 
| from the Rudiments of a Chaos, 
and diſſolved and deſtroyed in an 
' Univerſal Deluge. We have given 
alſo an imperfect Deſeription of chat 1 | 
Val 
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val Earth, fo far as was neceſſary to ler the 

Cauſes and Manner of its Diſſolution. But we 
muſt not content our ſelves with this; ſeeing 
that Earth was the firſt Theatre upon which 
Mortals appear'd and acted, and continued þ 
for above ſixteen hundred Vears; and that with 
Scenes, as both Reaſon and Hiſtory tell us, 
very extraordinary and very different from tee 
of our preſent Earth; 'tis reaſonable we ſhould 
_ endeavour to make a more full Diſcovery and 
Deſcription of it; eſpecially ſeeing Paradi/e wa 
there ; that Seat of Pleaſure which our firſt Pa- 
rents loſt, and which all their Poſterity hape 
much ado to find again. 
I x the Firſt Book we fo fir aeſcrib'd this] 
: new-found World, as to ſhew it very diff 
rent in Form and Fabrick from the preſen 
Earth; there was no Sea there, no Mountain, 
nor Rocks, nor broken Caves, 't was all on: 
continued and regular Maſs, ſmooth, {imple 
and compleat, as the firſt Works of Natur 
uſe to be. But to know thus much only, doth 
rather excite our Curioſity than fatisfy it; what 
were the other Properties of this Word? 
How were the Heavens, how the Elements? 
What Accommodation for Human Life? Why 
was it more proper to be the Seat of Paradi/ 
than the preſent Earth? Unleſs we Kno 
theſe Things, you will ſay, it wall ſeem bu 


an airy Idea to us; and 'tis certain that te. 
more Properties and Particularities that WW 
know concerning any Thing, the more real [ G 


appears to . 7 F of 
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e As it was our 1 85 Deſign therefore in the 
e precedent Book, give an Account of the 
5 niverſal Deluge, by way of a Theory; ſo we 
0 propoſe to our ſelves chiefly | in this Book, from 
oe ſame Theory, to give an Account of Para- 
%, and in performing of this, we ſhall be led 


into a more full Examination and diſplay of that 
firſt Earth, and of its Qualities. And if we be 
ſo happy, as by the Conduct of the fame Prin- 
ciples and the ſame Method, to give as fair an 
Account, and as intelligible of the State of Pa- 

rudiſe in that Original Earth, as we have done 
ol the Deluge by the Diſſolution of 3 it, and of 
the Form of this Earth which ſucce eded, one 
muſt be very moroſe or melancholy to imagine, 
that the Grounds we go upon, all this while, 
are wholly falſe or fictitious. A Foundation 
which will bear the Weight of two Worlds 
uithout ſinking, muſt ſurely ſtand upon a firm 
Rock. And J am apt to promiſe my ſelf that 
this Theory of the Earth will find Acceptance 


om i Credit, more or leſs, with all but thoſe 
* hat think it a ſufficient Anſwer to all Argu- 
0 ments, to ſay, Jt is a Novelty. On 
1 By T to proceed in our Diſquiſition con- 
7; cerning Paradiſe, we may note in the firſt Place, 
* Opinions to be avoided, being both Ex- 
oP teams; one that placeth Paradiſe in the ex- 


| tz-mundane Regions, or in the Air, or in the 
Moon; and the other that makes it ſo incon- 
ſerable, as to be 'confin'd to a little Spot of 
around in Meſopotamiq, or ſome other Country 
e, the Earth being now as it was chen. 
: | T his 
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was then. This offends as much in the Defed, Bog 
as the other in the Exceſs. For it is not any finele 
Region of the Earth that can be Paradifiacal, 
85 all Nature conſpire, and a certain Order 
of Things proper and peculiar for that State. 
Nor is it of leſs Importance to find out this pe- 
culiar Order of Things, than to find out the 
particular Seat of Paradiſe, but rather pre-requi- 
Hite to it: We will endeayour therefore to diſco- 
ver and determine both, ſo far as a Theory can 
go, beginning with that which is more general. 
"Tis certain there were ſome Qualities and 
Conditions of Paradiſe that were not merely 
topical, but common to all the reſt of the 
Earth at that Time; and theſe we muſt conſi 
der in the firſt Place, examine what they were, 
and upon what they depended. Hiſtory, both 
Sacred and Profane, muſt tell us what they 
were, and our Theory muſt ſhew us upon 
| what Cauſes they depended. I had once, I con- 
ſeſs, propos'd to my ſelf another Method, in- 
dependent upon Hiſtory or Effects; I chought 
to have continued the Deſcription of the Pri- 
mitive or antediluvian Earth from the Contem- 
plation of its Cauſes only, and then left it to 
the Judgment of others to determine, whether 
that was not the Earth where the Golden 
Age was paſt, and where Paradiſe ſtood. For 
I had obſery'd three Conditions or Charac- 
ters of it, which I thought were ſufficient to 
anſwer all that we knew concerning that 
firſt State of Things, viz. The Regularity of 
1e Surface, The Situation or 1 0 WY 
0 


| "uy it more capable of being Paradiſſacal. 


mantic k till Effects be propos d, whereof they 


(of the Soil 1n all other T hings. 


-- rovd before we can enter; theſe are general 

to Preliminaries which we muſt explain before we 
at Weioceed to enquire after the particular Place 
of [of this nen of Pleaſure. : The Ancients 
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Body to the Sun; and the Figure of it : From 
hel three general Cauſes I thought might be 


geduc'd all the chief Differences of that Earth 
om the preſent, and particularly thoſe that 


| Bu x upon ſecond Thoughts J judg'd it more 
uſeful and expedient to lay aſide the Cauſes at 
preſent, and begin with the Effects, that we 
night have ſome ſenſible Matter to work upon. 
Bare Ideas of Things are look'd upon as ro= 


are to give an Account; Tis "that makes us 
value the Cauſes when Neceſſity puts us upon 
Enquiry after them; and the Reaſons of Things 
are very acceptable, when they eaſe the Mind, 
anxious and at a Loſs how to underſtand Na- 5 
ure without their Help. We will therefore, 
vithout more ado, premiſe thoſe Things that 
have been taken Notice of as extraordinary and 
[peculiar to the firſt Ages of the World, and to 
| Paradiſe, and which neither do, nor can, obtain 
in the preſent Earth? whereof the firſt is a per- 
fetual Spring of Equinox; the ſecond, the Lon- 
geit of Animals; and the third, "their Pro- 
tion out of the Earth, and the great Fertility 


Tres Difficulties guard the Way to Para- 
F e like the flaming Sword, and muſt be re- 
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it did in a good meaſure extend to other Parts 


| beſides one Region or Portion of it that ws 


, Character from the reſt. 
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have taken Notice of all theſe in the firſt Ages ˖ 
- of the World, or in their Golden Ape, as they 
call it; and 1 do not doubt but what they aſcribe 


to the Gold en Age,was more remarkably true of 
Paradiſe ; yet was not ſo peculiar to it, but tha 


of the Earth at that Time: And 'tis manifeſt that 
their Golden Age was contemporary with ou 
Paradiſe ; ; for they make it begin immediately af. 
ter the Production and Inhabitation of the Earth 
(which they, as well as Moſes, raiſe from the 
Chaos) and to degenerate by degrees till the De 
luge; when the World ended, and begun again, 

TA this Parallel may the better appex, 
we may obſerve, that as we ſay that the whole 
Earth was in ſome Senſe, Paradiſiacal in the 
firſt Ages of the World, and that there was 


peculiarly fo, and bore the Denomination 0 
- Paradiſe; So the Antients, beſides their Golden 
Age, which was common to all the Eat, 
noted ſome Parts of it that were more golden 
if I may ſo ſay than the reſt, and which did more 
particularly anſwer to Paradiſe; as their E/y/ju8 
Fields, Fortunate Iſlands, Gardens of Feſperiits 
Alcinous, Sc. theſe had a double Portion 0 
Pleaſantneſs, and, beſides the Advantages wi 
they had common with the reſt of the Earth 
that Time, had ſomething proper and fingula 
. Which gave them a diſtinct Conſideration 7 and 


Havins made this Obſervation, Jet us pr 


cced, and ſee what Antiquity. ſaith, , concern 
that 
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that firſt and Paradiſiacal State of Things, upon 
hoſe three Heads forementioned; Firſt, that 
there was a perpetual Spring, and conſtant Sere- 
nity of the Air. This is often repeated by the 
ancient Poets, | in their Deſcription of the golden 


1 ge. 


Non alios prima creſcentis origine mund. 
Iluxifſe dies, aliumue habuiſſè tenorem, 
Lrediderim Ver illud erat, Ver magnus agebat 
rhis, & ves farcebant _ Earl. 
Virgil. 


10h Days the ws Farth enjoy 4 of old, 

Und the calm Heavens in this ſame Tenor rowPd + 
ulthe great World had then one con ſtant Spring, 
. cold Saf winds, ſuch a as our Winters bring. 


ForT interpret this: in the ſame Senſe with 
pics Verſes of the golden Age: "Io 


br erat Aternum. placediq; tepentibus auris 
lulcebany pag! natos fone Jomene Flores. 


be Spring was conſlant, - 2 oft Winds that blew, 


Mn 17 without Seed, Flos rs 5 always feveet and 
0 (new. 
ale AxD then upon the Expiration of the gol- 5 
n ant Ae, he Ooh. : 


iter a contraxit + tempora Peris, Ke. 
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And for one Spring, four Seaſons made appear. 


Saturn, who was an antediluvian God, as I may 
1o call him, Time flow'd with a more even Mo. 
tion, and there was no Diverlity of Seaſons in 


expreſt aſter their way, who feldom give any 


petual Spring in the Golden Age, ſo they did 
 ſhew largely from their Authors, if it woull 
not multiply Citations too much. Tis tres, 
their Elyfums reſpected the new Heavens, and 


they are both fram'd upon the ſame Model, and 


larmine De Grat. prim. kom. and others, inſo 


Characters of Paradiſe, which many of thi 


then another Courſe from what he hath no 
or, which is more eaſy, the Earth another Ste 


When Jove begun to reign, he chang'd the Tear, 


Tu E Ancients ſuppos'd, that in the Reign of 


the Vear; but Jupiter, they ſay, firſt introduc{ 
that, when he came to manage Affairs. This j 


ſevere and philoſophical Accounts of the Chan- 
ges of Nature. And as they ſuppos'd this per 


alſo in their particular Elyſiums ; as I could 


pew Earth to come, rather than the paſt; but 


have common Properties. 5 

TAE Chriſtian Authors have no leſs cele- 
brated the perpetual Spring and Serenity q 
the Heavens in Paradiſe ; ſuch Expreſſions 0 
Deſcriptions you will find in Juſtin Much 
8. Baſil, Damaſten, Ifidore Hifſpalenſis, Bd 


much that I remember, reflecting upon thok 


Fathers have given in theſe Reſpects, fai 
Such Things could not be, unleſs the Sun hi 
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tion, W hich Conjecture will hereafter appear to 
have been well grounded. In the mean time, 
let us ſee the Chriſtian Poetry upon this Subject 
ks we have ſeen the Roman upon the other. Al. 
L; mis Avitus hath thus deſcribd Paradi 3 in 
s Notes — Ceneſis: Ft 


Ion Bic alterni ſuccedit temporis unquam 
Bruma, nec &ftivi redeunt poſt frigora Soles; 
Hit Fer afſiduum Coli clementia ſervat. 
22 Auſter abe, ſemperque ſub aere / udo 
Ni diffugiunt, jugi ceſſura ſereno. 

Nec poſcit Natura loci, quos non habet, imbres, 
F contenta ſuo dotantar germina rore. 

„ etuo viret omne ſolum, terraque benione 
blunda nitet facies : Stant Semper collibas herbe, | 
3 n. come, KC. 


o change of Seaſons or Exceſs was there, 
V Winter chill'd, nor Summer {c orchid the Air, ( 
but with a conflant Spring, Nature was freſb 
| (and fair. 4 
ugh Th inds or Rains that Reg ion never knew, 
ated with Rivers and the Morning De; 
Head us till clear, the Fields ſtill gieen and gay, 
Io Clouds above, nor on the Earth Decay; 
Pres kept their Leaves and Verdure all the Tear, 5 
f th Id Fruits were never out of Seaſon there. 5 


Ind as the Chriſtian Authors, ſo likewile the 5 
wiſh have ſpoken of Paradiſe in the ſame. 
anner; they bel us alſo that the Days there 
Ic always of the ſame Length throughout 
I ue — the 


5 not poſſibly be brought to Perfection, as fi 


5 


into, they would lead us to a Diſcovery of the 


upon any other Suppoſition, as we ſhall have Oc. 


recorded carefully in Scripture: As alſo that there 


Paradiſiacal Earth. Laſtly, Seeing the Earth 


rences of Seaſons, is at the Ending of the he 
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the whole Year; and that made them fancy P,. 
radiſe to lie under the Equinoctial ; as we ſhall 
ſee in its due Place. Tis true, we do not find 
theſe Things mention'd expreſly in the Sacred 
Writings but the Effects that flow'd from then 
are recorded there, and we may reaſonably ſup. 
pole Providence to have foreſeen, that when thoſe 
Effects came to be ſcan'd and narrowly, look 


Cauſes, and particularly of this great and gene- 
ral Cauſe, that perpetual Equinox and Unity of 
Scaſons in the Year, till the Deluge. The Lon- 
gevity of the Antediluvians cannot be explain! 


caſion to ſhew hereafter; and that you knows 


was no Rainbow before the Flood; which goes 
upon the ſame Ground, that there was no V4 
riety of Seaſons, nor any Rain: And this by many 
is thought to be underſtood by Moſes's Words 
Gen. ii. 5, 6. which he ſpeaks of the firſt and 


then brought forth the Principles of Life an 
all living Creatures (Man excepted ) acc 
ing to Moſes, Gen. i. 24. we muſt ſuppoſe 0 | © 
the State of the Heavens was ſuch as favou, 
theſe Conceptions and Births, which cov 


Seaſons of the Year are at preſent. The 1 
time that we have mention made in Sci 
ture of Summer and Winter, and the Die 


luge, Gen. Vl, 22. Henceforward all the Di 
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| of the Earth, Seed=time and Harveſt; Heat and 
| Cold, Summer and Winter, Day and Night fhall 
not eaſe. "Tis true theſk Words are 1o lax, 
| that they may be underſtood either of a new 
| Courſe of Nature then inftituted, or of an 
old one reſtor'd ; but ſeeing it doth appear from 
| other Arguments and Conſiderations, that there 
| was at that time a new Courſe of Nature con- 
ſtituted, it is more reaſonable to interpret the 
Words in that Senſe; which, as it is agreea- 
ble to Truth, according to Reaſor and Anti- 
quity; ſo it renders that Remark of Moſes, of 
| far greater Importance, if it be underſtood as 
an Indication of a new Order then ſettled in 
| Nature, which ſhould continue thenceforwards 
ſo long as the Earth endux'd. Nor do I at all 
wonder that ſuch Things ſhould not be expreſſy 


3 8. bowled — » 


7 and poſitively declar'd in Scripture z for Natural 
17 Myſteries in the Holy Writings as well as Pro- 
0 phetical, are many times on ſer Purpoſe, incom- 
*. | peatly deliver'd fo as to awaken, and excite our 
ol Thoughts rather than fully refolve them: This 
1 being often more ſuitable to the Deſigns of Pro- 
W dence in the Government of the World. But 
1 thus much for this firſt common or general 
WW Character of the Golden Age, and of Parad! ife,. - 
u ber petual Serenity and perpetual Equinox. 

. THe ſecond Character, is the Longevity of. 
5 Men, and, as is probable, of all other Ani- 
11 mals in Proportion. This, methinks, is as 
rl range and ſurprizing as the other, and - 
ebe know no Difference betwixt the antediluvian 
Word and the preſent, ſo ot to affect us, if 


R 3 | =" "WE 
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we reflect upon it, as this wonderful Diſpropor= 
tion in the Ages of Men; our Forefathers and 
their Poſterity: They liv'd {even eight, nine hun- 
dred Years and upwards, and 'tis a Wonder now 
if a Man live to one hundred. Our Oaks do not 
laſt fo long as their Bodies did; Stone and Iron 
would ſcarce outwear them. And this Property 
of the firit Ages, or their Inhabitants, how Rtrange 
ſoever, is well atteſted, and beyond all Excep- 
tion, having the joint Conſent of ſacred and pro- 
fane Hiſtory. 'The Scripture ſets down the pre- 


cite Age of a Series of antediluvian Patriarch, 


and by * meaſures the Time from the Begin: 
ning of the World to the Deluge; ſo as "ul 
Sacred C hronology ſtands upon that Bottom. 


Let 1 know ſome have thought this fo | 1mpro-f 


bable and incongruous a Thing, that to tave 
the Credit of }/5/es and the lacred Hiſtory, 
they interpret theſe Years of Lunar Years of 
Months; and to the Ages of theſe Patriarch: 


are reduc'd to much 85 I the ſame meaſute 
with the common Life of Man at this Time. | 
It may be obſerv'd in this, as in many other 


Inſtances, that for want of a 'Thcory to make 
Things credible and intelligible, Men of Wit 


and Parts have often depreſt the Senſe of Scip- 


ture; and that not out of any ill Will to Scrip- 
ture or Religion, but becauſe they could not 
otberwiſe, upon 'the Stock of their Notions, 
give themſelves a rational Account of Things 
Tecorded there. But I hope when we come 10 


explain the Cauſes of this Longævity, we ſhall} 


_ ſhew that it is altogether as ſtrange a Thing 
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hat Men ſhould have ſuch ſhort Lives as they 
have now, as that they had ſuch long Lives in the 


late a great many collateral Reaſons to aſſure us 
Ithat Lunar Years cannot be here underſtood by 
Loſes, for all Antiquity gives the ſame Account 
of thoſe firſt Ages of the World, and of the firſt 
Men, that they were extremely long-liv'd. We 
Imcet with it generally in the Deſcription of the 
Golden Age; and not only ſo; but in their To- 
Ipical Paradiſes alſo they alway s fuppos'd a great 
IVivacity or Longævity in thoſe that enjoy d 
them. And Joſephus ſpeaking upon this Sub- 


Ethors of all the learned Nations, . 


I | Barbarians, bare Witneis to Moſes's Been 
„i chis particular. And in the Moſoical Hiſ- 
6 ; of it ſelf, there are ſeveral Circumſtances and 
we Marks that diſcover plainly that the Years of 
* lhe Patriarchs cannot be underſtood of Lunar 
A Tears; as we ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew in ano- | 
m Place. Ch. iv. We procecd in the m an time 
te otbe third and laſt Character, The extraordinary 
5 Fertility of the Soil, and the Production of Ani- 
nals out of the e Earth. 

4 THe firſt Part of this Character is unqueſ- 


ſuonable; All Antiquity ipcaks of the Plenty 


jot 

n ſof the Golden Age, and of their Paradiſes, 
0 uhether Chriſtian or Heathen. The Fruits of 
4 [the Earth at firſt were ſpontaneous, and the 


wund, without being torn and tormented, 
filled the Wants or Deſires of Man. When: 
al Nature Was freſh and full, all Things flow'd 
; oy, R 4 = from 
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ir Ages of the World. In the mean time there 


ject, Book L-CIv; Few. Aut. ſaith, the _— 
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from her more eaſily and more pure, like the fi; 
running of the Grape, or the Honey-comb ; but 
now ſhe muſt be preſt and ſqueez'd, and her Pro 
ductions taſte more of the Earth and of Bitterne, 
The ancient Poets have often pleas'd themſelyes 
in making Deſcriptions of this happy State, and 
in admiring the Riches and Liberality of Natur 
at that Time; but we need not tranſcribe ther 
Poetry here, ſeeing this Point is not, I think, con- 
teſted by any. The ſecond Part of this Charade, 
concerning the ſpontancous Origin of xi 
Creatures out of that firſt Earth, is not fo unqud- 
tionable; and as to Man, Moſes plainly implies, 
that there Was a particular Action or Miniſtry] 
of Providence in the Formation of his Body; 
but as to other Animals, he ſeems to luppole] 
that the Earth brought them forth as it did 
Herbs and Plants. (Gen. i. 24. compar d wil 
the IIth Verſe.) And the Truth is, there | 
no ſuch great Difference betwixt V egetable 
and Animal Eggs, or betwixt the Seeds out o 


2 Tall Animals riſe? and the Eggs out of whica 
the one as well as the other in the firſt Ear hz] 


And as ſome Warmth and Influence from th | 


Sun is required for the Vegetation of Sceds, f 
that Influence or Impregnation, which is ne- 
ceftary to make Animal Eggs fruitful, was im. 


puted by the Ancients to the Alber, or 50 


an active and pure Element which had the fan 


Effect upon our great Mother the Earth, 4 


the Irradiation of the Male bath upon the 
3 male $ ac, 7 ; 
J 
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| 71m Pater Omni potens facundis imbribus Ather 
| Conjugts in gremium eta deſcendit. 


In fruitful Shower of Ather Jove did olide 
| Into the Boſom of his Joyful Bride. 


Ts true, this Opinion of the ff pontaneous 

Origin of Animals in the firſt Earth bath lain un- 

der ſome Odium, becauſe it was commonly rec- 

| kon'd to be Epicarus s Opinion peculiarly ; and 

| he extended it not only to all Brute Creatures, 

but to Mankind alſo, whom he ſuppos'd to grow 

out of the Earth in great Numbers, in ſeveral 

| Parts and Countries, like other Animals; which 

| is a Notion contrary to the Sacred Writings; for 

| they declare, that all Mankind, though diffus'd 

| now through. the ſeveral Parts and Regia of-- 

| the Earth, "of at firſt from one Head or ſingle 

| Man and Woman; which 1s a Concluſion of great 

Importance, and that could not, I think, by the 

| Light of Nature, have ever been diſcover d. 

And this makes the Epicurean Opinion the more 

| improbable, for why ſhould two riſe only, if 

ey {prung from the Earth? Or how could 

| they riſe in their full Growth and Perfection, 

| 3 Adam and Eve did? But as for the Opinion 

of Animals riſing out of the Earth at firſt, that 

Vas not at all peculiar to Epicurus; The Stoicks - 

were of the ſame Mind, and the Dythagoreans 

and the Egyptians, and 1 think, all that ſuppos d 

| the Earth to riſe from a Chaos. Neither do 

know any harm in chat N if duly li- 
mited 
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mited and ſtated; for what Inconvenience | is it 
or what Diminution of Providence, that there 
ſhould be the Principles « of Life, as well as the 
Principles of Vegetation in the new Earth? And 


unleſs you ſuppoſe all the firſt Animals, as wel I ? 
as the firſt Man, to have been made at one Stroke, e 

in their full Growth and Perfection, which we MW © 
have neither Reaſon nor Authority Lufficient »W” 
believe; if they were made young, little, and MW '" 
weak, as they come now into the World, ther 2 
eit to be no way for their Production more WF 
proper, and decorous, than that they ſhould d 
ſpring from their great Mother the Earth, Lafly, WF rl 
conſidering the innumerable little Creatures tha WF y 
are upon the Earth, Inſects and creeping Things; WM E 
and that theſe were not created out of nothing 
but form'd out of the Ground; I think th 
an Office moſt proper for N ature: that can i N 
{0 many Hands to work at once ; and that hath 0 
Hands fit for all thoſe little Operations or Ma- 
nufactures, how. ſmall foever, that would lei * 
become the Digniry of Superior Agents. . 
Tuus much for the Preliminaries, or thre * 
general Characters of Paradiſe, which wer 
common to it with the reſt of the Primeval! | 
Earth; and were the chief Ingredients of the 


| Golden Age, ſo much celebrated by the An- 
- cients. I now, there were ſeveral other Di- 
ferences betwixt that Earth and this; but theſe 
are the Original; and ſuch as are not neceſſary 
to be premis'd for the general Explication Cl 
Paradiſe, we reſerve for another Place. Be 


5 
may i in the mean time obſerye, how prepo* 
teroully 


and Paradiſe. - 


| (crouſly they go to work, that ſet themſelves 
| immediately to find out Wine pleaſant Place 
of the Earth to fix Paradiſe in, before they 
have conſider'd, or laid any Grounds, to ex- 


determin'd, and we muſt take our Aim and 


| in our Enquiries aſter it; otherwiſe we fail. 
\ WW without a Compats, or feek a Port and know 
: not which way it lies. And as we ſhould. 
5 think him a very unskilful Pilot that fought a 
: place in the new World, or America, that real- 


Ely was in the old; fo they commit no leſs an 


1 to the former, and to the State of the firſt 
et World: As will appear more plainly in the 
th 1 lowing e 


— 


8 


. KA b. II. 


Ele | from what 77 was in the firſt Ages. The 
vi Earth under its preſemt Form could not be 
the e nor any Part of it. 


1 f Laich an Holy Author: The Mode and 
= I both of the Natural and Civil World 
; 0 ſchangeth continually more or leſs, but moſt 


puts on another Face; as it would do at the 
Lonflagration, and hath done already from 
N 


plain the general Conditions of it, whereſo- 
erer it was. Theſe muſt be firſt known and - 


Directions from theſe, how to proceed further 


| Error, that ſeek Pas adiſe in the preſent Earth, 
bas now conſtituted, which could only belong 
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2 great Change of ho World 65 nce the Fhod 5 


E Scheme of this World paſſeth away, 


pemarkably at certain Periods, when all Nature 
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he Time of the Deluge. We may imagine hoy 
different a Proſpect the firſt World would make 
from what we ſee now in the preſent State gf 
Things, if we conſider only thoſe Generals, by 
which we have deſerib'd it in the foregoing 
Chapter, and what their Influence would be up 
| Mankind and the reſt of Nature. For every ne 
State of Nature doth introduce a new Civil O. 
der, and a new Face and Oeconomy of Humer 


Affairs: And I am apt to think, that ſome ty 3 

. Planets, that are under the ſame State or Period, thi 
do not ſo much differ from one another, as tt gol 
ſame Planet doth from it ſelf in different Period the 
of its Duration. We do not ſeem to inhabit ii, 
by ſame World that Our firſt Fore-fathers did, not to 0 
| ſcarce to be the ſame Race of Men, Our Lik A 
nov is ſo ſhort and vain, as if we came into theme 
World only to ſee it and leave it; by that Tine | 
we begin to underſtand our ſelves a little, and . Ne 
know where we are, and how to act our PH 
we muſt leave the Stage, and give Place t ou 
others as mere Novices as we were our ſehe e, 
at our firſt Entrance. And this ſhort Lite | Wo 
employ'd in a great meaſure to preſerve ou -. 
ſelves from Neceſlity, or Diſeaſes or Injurio 
of the Air, or other Inconveniencies ; to mak of th 
one Man eaſy, ten muſt work and do Drudge! Willy 
The Body takes up ſo much Time, we ny A an 
little Leiſure for Contemplation, or to cult Fore. 
vate the Mind. The Earth doth not yl ict 


us Food, but with much Labour and Induſtry 
and what was her free-will Offering before, Wile... 


| . . ELD ay | rt 
an eaſy Liberality, can ſcarce now be 9 
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beams to be ſick or dead. To this Vanity the ex- 


| of all Things. 


(N we imagine in thoſe happy Times and 
naces we are treating of, that Things ſtood in 
as ſame Poſture ? Are theſe the Fruits of the 


the Courſe of the Heavens, or ſuch general Cau- 


Equinox all the Earth over; unleſs you place 


ale. Tis true in ſome ſingle Parts or Regions 
uber the preſent Earth, the Inhabitants live gene- 
h longer than in others, but do not approach 
. any meaſure the Age of their antediluvian 
FE Fore-fathers ; and that Degree of Longevity 5 


Heavens and Air; which is but an imper- 


tom her. Neither are the Heavens more favour- 
able, ſometimes in one Extream, ſometimes in 
another; The Air often impure or infectious, 
Lind, for a great Part of the Year, Nature her ſelf 


ternal Creation is made ſubject as well as Man- 
kind, and ſo muſt continue till the Reſtitution + 


Izolden Age and of Paradiſe, or conſiſtent with 
[their Happineſs? And the Remedies of theſe. 
Evils muſt be ſo univerſal, you cannot give them 
Ito one Place or Region of the Earth, but all muſt 
participate: For theſe are Things that flow from 


Fes, as extend at once to all Nature. If there was 
la perpetual Spring and perpetual Equinox in Pa- 
pdiſe, there was at the ſame Time a perpetual 


oe: in the middle of the Torrid Zone. So 
alo the long Lives of the Antediluvian were an 
uyerſal Effect, and muſt have had an univerſal 


hich they have above the reſt, they owe 
0 the Calmneſs and T ranquillity of their 
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ct Participation of that Cauſe which Was 
once 
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254 Of the Primaval Earth, 
once univerſal, and had its Effect throughout 
the whole Earth. And as to the Fertility of 
this Earth, though in ſome Spots it be emi— 
nently more fruitful than in others, and more 
delicious, yet that of the firſt E arth: was a Fer- 
tility of another kind, being ſpontaneous, and 
extcnding to the Production of Animals, which 
cannot be without a favourable Concourſe [ron 
the Heavens alſo. 

Tuus much in general; we will now go ovet 
thoſe three fore- mention'd Characters more di. 
ſtinctly, to ſhew, by their Unſuitableneſs to the 
preſent State of Nature, that neither the whole 
Earth, as it is now, nor any Part of it, could be 
Far ad acal, The perpetual Spring, which be⸗ 
long'd to the Golden Age, and to Paradiſe, i 
an Happineſs this preſent Earth cannot Po 
to, nor is capable of, unleſs we could transfer 
the Sun from the Ecliptick to the Equator, or, 
which is as eaſy, perſuade the Earth to change 
its Poſture to the Sun. If Archimedes had found 
a2 Place to plant his Machines in for remoyingol 
the Earth, all that I ſhould have deſir'd of hin, 
would LLP been only to have given it an Hcabe 
at one End, and ſet it a little to rights again wih 
the Sun, chat we might have enjoy'd the Comfon 
of a perpetual Spring, which we have loſt by 
its Diſlocation ever fince the Deluge. And there 
being nothing more inditpenfably neceſſary 
20" 2 Puradiſiucal State than this Unity and 
Equality of Scaſons, where that cannot be, i 
in vain to ſeek for the reſt of Paradiſe. 
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was a Thing peculiar to the Primogenial Soil, 
which Was 18 temper d, as made it more e 


Degrees it grew leſs fertile. The Origin or Pro- 
auction of Animals out of the Earth depended 


d : 
m be capable to produce them under its new 


1 [ns which were then to take Place, whereby 
= Og would be diſturb'd in her Work, and the 
. ubject to be wrought upon would not con- 
ll 


but this Part of the ſecond Character, concern- 


volt 0 > 

SF © examin'd and explain' d. 5 
here Tux firſt Principles of Life muſt "I tender 
Mary d duQtile, that they may yield to all the Mo- 
1 Ins and gentle Touches of Nature; other- 


we 
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THE ſpontaneous Fruitfulneſs of the Ground 


ant at that time than it could ever be afterwards; 
land as that rich Temperament was ſpent, ſo by 


rot only upon this vital Conſtitution of the Soil 
at firſt, but alſo upon ſuch a Poſture and Aſpect 
el the Heavens, as favour'd, or at leaſt permit- 
ted Nature to make her beſt Works out of this 
Iprear'd Matter, and better than could be made 
bin that manner after the Flood. Noah, we ſee, 
ad Orders given him to preſerve the Races of 
ling Creatures in his Ark, when the old World 

as deftroy d; which is an Argument to me, 
L. Providence foreſaw that the Earth would 5 


Form; and that, not only for want of Fitneſs 
Inthe Soil, but becauſe of the Diverſity of Sea- 


Inue long enough in the ſame due Temper. 


lg the Original of Animals, deſerves to be fur- 6 
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lle it is not poſſible, that they ſhould be 
[ought with that Curioſity, and drawn into 
thoſe | little fine Threads and T extures that 
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tuted at firſt, fo it muſt be kept in a due Temper 
till the Work be finiſh'd, without any Exceſs of 
Heat or Cold ; and accordingly we ſee that Na. 
ture hath ds Proviſton in all Sorts of Creature 
whether Oviparous or Viviparous, that the firſ 


Injuries of the Air, and kept in a moderate 
Warmth. Eggs are enclos'd in a Shell, or Film, 


to begin Formation and continue it, otherwik 
the Work miſcarries: And in Viviparous Crea- 
tures, the Materials of Life are ſafely lodg'd n 
the Female's Womb, and conſerv'd in a fit Ten 

_ perature "twixt Heat and Cold, while the Cauſty 
that Providence hath employ” d are buſy at work 
faſnioning and placing and joining the Parts! 


\ Birth of Animals in the new-made W orld, whe! 


they firſt roſe out of the Earth, to ſee what Pro 


when newly made; and though we take all A 


that 18 now, the lame Viciſſitude of Sealons, 4 


we fee and admire i in ſome Parts of the Bodies of 
Animals. And as the Matter muſt be ſo conſti. 


Rudiments of Life ſhould be preſerv'd from al 


and muſt be cheriſhed with an equal gentle Hei, 


that due 1 bh which 10 wonderful a Fabric 
requires. | 
LET us now compare theſe Things with th 


viſion could be made there for their Safety at 
Nouriſhment, while they were a making, an 


vantages we can, and ſuppoſe both the Heavel her 


g 8 the Earth favourable, a fit Soll and a war 


and conſtant Temper of the Air, all will be lt A 
tle enough to make this way of Production f f co 
ſible or probable. But if we ſuppoſe tna; 
was then the ſame Inconſtancy of the He we; 


fre 
90 0 


| the ſame Tnequality of Heat and Cold, I do not 


or, being new form'd, pretery'd and nouriſh'd. 


Ic produc'd and brought to Perfection in this 


© Whccauſe they are made all at a Heat, as I may ſo 
„ begun and ended within the Compaſs of one 
it Wcafon. But the great Queſtion is concerning the 


ee into the World. Such Animals, being big 


id ſoints, before they can bear their own 
eight, and exerciſe the common Motions of 
er ody: And accordingly we ſee Nature hath 
dain'd for theſe a longer Time of Geſtation, 


«hcMtheir Limbs and Members might have time 
 119:cquire Strength and Solidity. Beſides, the 
Fa ug ones of theſe Animals have common 


they are brought forth, which is a very 
caßehhder Nouriſnment, and like to that which 
wart had before in the Womb; and by this 
be Mus their Stomachs are prepar d by Degrees 
on fe coarſer Food; | Whereas our T errigenous 


mals muſt have been wean'd as ſoon as 
ere born, or as ſoon as they were ſepa- 
from their Mother the Earth, and there- 
00k I. 


and Paradiſe. 25 7 

think it at all poſſible that they could be 10 ſorm'd, 
is true, ſome little Creatures that are of ſhort 
Diſpatch. in their Formation, and find Nouriſh. 


Iment enough whereſoever they are bred, might 


Way, notwithſtanding any Incquality of Seaſons ; 


pore perfect Kinds of Animals, that require a 
ong ſtay in the Womb, to make them capable 
ain and nouriſh themſelves when they firſt 


nd ſtrong, muſt have a pretty Hardneſs in their 
mes, and Force and Firmneſs in their Muſcles 


the Milk of the Dam to nouriſh them af- 


8 | fore | 
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258 Of the Primæval Earth, 


fore muſt be allow'd a longer Time of cont]. 


nuing there. „ 
THESE Things being conſider'd, we cannot 


in Reaſon but ſuppoſe, that theſe Terrigenou i 
Animals were as long, or longer, a perfeding, n 
than our Vivaparous, and were not ſeparatei i 
from the Body of the Earth for ten, twelye, ec 
eighteen, or more Months, according as ther it 
Nature was; and ſeeing in this Space of Tine ti 
they muſt have ſuffer'd, upon the common H 
potheſ7s, all Viciſſitudes and Variety of Seaſon © 
and great Exceſſes of Heat and Cold, which ai p 
Things incompatible with the tender Principe th 
of Life, and the Formation of living Creaturs all 
as we have ſhewn before; we may reafonablyiſan 
and ſafely conclude, that Nature had not, when! 
the World began, the ſame Courſe ſhe hath 
now, or that the Earth was not then in its n 
{ent Poſture and Conſtitution : Seeing, I Hb 
theſe firſt ſpontaneous Births, which both tn? 
Holy Writ, Reaſon and Antiquity ſeem to in 


low, could not be finiſh'd and brought to Ma 
turity, nor afterwards preſery'd and nourilſ 
upon any other Suppoſition. _ th 
__LoNGEvirty is the laſt Character to 
conſider'd, and as inconſiſtent with the pref 
State of the Earth as any other. There! 
many Things in the Story of the firſt 25 
that ſeem ſtrange, but nothing fo prodigy- lle, 
the long Lives of thoſe Men; that their Hol 
of Clay ſhould ſtand eight or nine hund 
Vears and upwards, and thoſe we build of ff 
hardeſt | Stone, Or Marble will not now laſt 


Jon 
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| long. This hath excited the Curioſity of inge- 
nious and learned Men in all Ages, to enquire 
| after the poſſible Cauſes of that Longevity ; and 
if it had been always in Conjunction with In- 
nocency of Life and Manners, and expir'd when 
| that expir'd, we might have thought it ſome pe- 
| culiar Bleſſing or Reward attending that; but 
it was common to good and bad, and laſted 
till the Deluge, whereas Mankind was degene= 
tate long before. Amongſt Natural Cauſes, 
ſome have imputed it to the Sobriety and Sims 


| thoſe Days, that they eat no Fleſh, and had not 
all thoſe Provocations to Gluttony, which Wit 
and Vice have ſince invented. This might have 
ſome Effect, but not poſſibly to that Degree and 
Meaſure that we ſpeak of. There are many Mo- 
naſtical Perſons now, that live abſtemioully all 


e 

0 their Lives, and yet they think an hundred Yeats 
th a very great Age amongſt them. Others have . 
d inputed it to the Excellency of their Fruits, 


and ſome unknown Virtue in their Herbs and 

Flants in thoſe Days; but they may as well 
ly nothing, as ſay that which can neither be 
proy'd nor underſtood. It could not be either 
lie Quantity or Quality of their Food that was 
the Cauſe of their long Lives, for the Earth 


Ava faid to be curſt long before the Deluge, 
like Wind probably by that time was more barren and 
Jou utceleſs (for the generality) than ours is now; 
aa et we do not ſee that their Longevity de- 


o the Flood. Methuſalah was Noah's Grand- 
2 — Ft eee father, 


plicity of their Diet and manner of Living in 


reasd at all, from the Beginning of the World _ 


freſh Fewel, and no external Cauſes hinder : Nei- 
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father but one intire Remoye from the Deluge, 
and he liv'd longer than any of his F ore- ſathen. 
That Food that will nouriſh the Parts, and keep 

us in Health, is alſo capable to keep us in long 
Life, if there be no Impediments otherwiſe; for 
to continue Health 1s to continue Life ; as tha 
Fewel that is fit to raiſe and nouriſh a Flame, 
will preſerve it as long as you pleaſe, if you add 


ther do we obſerye that in thoſe Parts of the 
preſent Earth, where People live longer than in 
others, that there is any Thing extraordinary in 
their F ood ; but that the Difference is chiefly from 
the Air and the Temperateneſs of the Heavens: 
5 And if the Antediluvians had not enjoy'd that 
Advantage in a peculiar Manner, and differently 
from what any Parts of the Earth do now, they 
would never have ſeen ſeven, eight, or nine hun- 
dred Vears go over their Heads, though they hat 
been nouriſh'd with Near and Ambroſia. 

OTHERS have thought that the long Lives 
of thoſe Men of the old World proceeded from 
the Strength of their Stamina, or firſt Princi4 
ples of their Bodies ; which if they were non 
as Strong in us, they think we ſhould ſtill live 
long as they did. T his could not be the ſol 
and adequate Cauſe of their Longevity, * 
will appear both from Hiſtory and Real 
Shem, who was born before the Flood, an 


had in his Body all the Virtue of the antedily it kl 
vian Stamina and Conſtitution, fell three hu "JF 
dred Years ſhort of the Age of his Fore- father ag 
becauſe the greateſt Part of his Life was Aera 


anl 
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| after the Flood. That their Stamina were ſtronger 
[than ours are, I am very ready to believe, and that 
their Bodies were greater; and any Race of 
ſuong Men, living long in Health, would have 
W Children of a proportionably ſtrong Conſtitution 
ich themſelyes; but then the Queſtion is, ho - 
vas this interrupted ? We that are their Poſterity, 
hy do we not inherit their longLives? How was 
his Conſtitution broken at the Deluge, and how _ 
lid the Stamina fail ſo faſt when that came? Wh 
vas there ſo great a Cris then and Turn of Life, 
br why was that the Period of their Strength? 
| We ſee this Longevity ſunk half in half! im- 
hediately after the Flood, and after that it 
ſunk by gentler Degrees, but was ſtill in Motion 
nd Declenſion 'till it was fixt at length before 
Pavid's Time, Pſal. xc. 10. (calld a Pſalm 
FMoſes,) in that which hath been the com- 
on Standard of Man's Age ever ſince: As 


worſe Climate and Soil, it degenerates con- 
ually till it comes to ſuch a degree of Mean- 
as ſuits that Air and Soil, and then it ſtands. 


en from the antediluvian Meaſure to the pre- 
nt, I impute it to the remaining Stamina of 
0 rſt Ages, and the Strength of that pri 
ne Conſtitution which could not wear off 
by Degrees. We ſee the Blacks do not 
it their Complexion immediately, by remo- 
ag into another Climate, but their Poſterity 
ngeth by little and little, and after ſome 
Arations they: become altogether like the 
e People 


hen ſome excellent Fruit is tranſplanted into 


nat the Age of Man did not fall all on a ſuad- 


People of the Country where they are. 'Thushy 


: that to underſtand the Cauſes of that Long 
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the Change of Nature that happen'd at the Flood, 
the unhappy Influence of the Air and unequal 
Seaſons, weaken'd by Degrees the innate Strength 
of their Bodies, and the Vigour of their Parts 
which would have been capable to have laſted ſe- 


veral more hundreds of Years, if the Heavens had | 
continued their Courſe as formerly, or the Earth = 
its Poſition. To conclude this Particular, if any * 
think that the antediluvian Longevity proceed 
ed only from the Stamina, or the niere Strength 4 
of their Bodies, and would have been ſo un 7 
der any Conſtitution of the Heavens, let e bi 
reſolve themſelves theſe Queſtions ; Firſt, Why = 
theſe Stamina, or this Strength of Conſtiti 15 
tion faibd? Secondly, Why did it fail ſo mcd. 
and ſo remarkably at the Deluge? Thirdly por 
Why in ſuch Proportions as it hath done fu 
the Deluge? And laſtly, Why it hath ftood! hey 
long immoyable, and without any further Ich 
minution? Within the Compaſs of five hu. 


dred Years they ſunk from nine hundred 
| ninety ; and in the Compaſs of more than thi 
thouſand Years ſince, they have not ſunk te 
Years, or ſcarce any thing at all. Who conſide 
the Reaſons of theſe Things, and the true Rel 
lution of theſe Queſtions, will be fatisfi 


vity, ſomething more muſt be conſider'd th 
the Make and Strength of their Bodies; vi 
though they had been made as ſtrong ® 1 
Behemoth or Leviathan, could not have la 
1o many Ages, if there had not been a p | 


R and Paradiſe. as 3 
ular Concurrence of external Cauſes ſuch 4s 
he preſent State of Nature doth not admit of. 

| 57 this ſhort Review of the three general 
Characters of Paradiſe and the Golden Age, 
ye may conclude how little conſiſtent they are 
pith the preſent Form and Order of the Earth. 
Mho can pretend to aſſign any Place or Region 

þ this terraqueous Globe, Iſland or Conti- 
hent, that is capable of theſe Conditions, or 
hat agrees either with the Deſcriptions given 
by the ancient Heathens of their Paradi/es, 
br by the Chriſtian Fathers of Scripture Para- 
½% 7 But where then, will you ſay, muſt we 
Jook for it, if not upon this Earth? This puts 

bs more into Deſpair of finding it than ever; 
tis not aboye nor below, in the Air or in the 
ubterraneous Regions; No, doubtleſs *twas 
yon the Surface of the Karth, but of the Pri- 
litye Earth, whoſe Form and Properties, as 
hey were different from this, fo they were 
uch as made it capable of being truly Para- 
ſucal, both according to the forementioned 
lharaters, and all other Qualities, and Privi- 
ves reaſonably aſcrib d to Paradi ie. 
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C H A P. III. | of 

P. 

The Original Dj erence of the Primitive Eu d 
From the Freſent or poſi-atluoian, The thre i ol 
Character e of Paradiſe and the Golden ar 
found in the primitive Earth. A particu F. 
e of each Character. | n) 

| ha 

E have hitherto only perplexd the Argu- NV 

ment and our ſelves, by ſhewing bor B 
inexplicable the State of Paradiſe is, according m 
to the preſent Order of Things, and the preſent ge 
Condition of the Earth. We muſt now therefore Wa 
bring into View that original and antediluvan in, 
Earth where we pretend its Seat was, and ſhevſco 
it capable of all thoſe Privileges which we ba 
deny'd to the preſent ; in virtue of which Pri- ef 
leges, and of the Order of Nature eſtabliſh'd there, With: 
that Primitive Earth might be truly Pond ji Ea 
cal, as in the Golden Age; and ſome Regionſſfol 
of it might be peculiarly to, according to the fe Mere 
ceiv'd Idea of Paradiſe. And this, I think, tha 
all the Knowledge and Satisfaction that we cue 
expect, or that Proyidence hath allow'd us esp 
this Argument, oy 
III Primigenial Earth, which in the fi 
Book (Chap. F.) we rais'd from a Chaos, and 
ſet up in an habitable Form, we muſt now fue 
vey again with more Care, to obſerve its pet 
cipal Differences from the preſent Earth, at 
what Influence they will have upon 10 x 
IR 


_ Queſtion in Hand. as e 4 0 
— | * av 


| have ſaid before, were chiefly three; the Form 
of it, which was ſmooth, even, and regular; the 
poſture and Situation of it to the Sun, which was 
| diret, and not as it is at preſent, inclin'd and, 
| oblique; and the Figure of it, which was more 
| apparently and regularly Oval than 1t 1s now. 


ny more, inferior and ſubordinate ; and which 
had a conſiderable Influence upon the moral 
World at that Time, as well as the natural. 
But we will only obſerve here, their more im- 
nediate Effects, and that in reference to thoſe 
general Characters or Properties of the Golden 
Lage and of Paradiſe, which we have inſtanc'd 
Fin, and whereof we are bound to Hire an Ac- 
(count by our Hypotheſis. 

| AND in this reſpe& the moſt Fundamental 
F thoſe three Differences we mentioned was 
that of the right Poſture and Situation of the 
Earth to the Sun; for from this immediately 
ollow'd a perpetual A.quinox all the Earth - 
over, or, if you will, a perpetual Spring: And 
that was the great Thing we found wanting in 
e preſent Earth to make it Paradiſiacal, or 
[capable of being ſo. Wherefore this being 
ow found and eſtabliſhed in the Primitive 
Earth, the other two Properties of Longevity, 
and of ſpontaneous and vital Fertility will be 


ſu of more caly Explication. In the mean time 
pine us view a little the Reaſons and Caules ok 
and that ! regular Situation in the firſt Earth. 


THz Truth is, one cannot fo well require 
Reaſon of the regular Situation the Earth had 
then, 


and Paradiſe. e 


From theſe three Differences low'd a great ma- 
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then, for that was moſt ſimple and natural; as of 
the irregular Situation it hath now, hand 
oblique and inclin'd to the Sun or the Ecliptick: 
Whereby the Courſe of the Year is become 
unequal, and we are caſt into a great Di. 
verſity of Seaſons. But however, ſtating the 
firſt aright with its Circumſtances, we ſhall haye 
a better Proſpect upon the ſecond, and fee 
from what Cauſes, and in what Manner i it came 
to paſs. Let us therefore ſuppoſe the Earth 

with the reſt of its Fellow Planets, to be car 
ried abour the Sun in the Ecliptick, by the Mo- 
tion of the liquid Heavens; and being at that 
time perfectly uniform and regular, having the 
ſame Center of its Magnitude and Gravity, i 
would by the Equality of its Libration neceſ- 
ſarily have its Axis parallel to the Axis of the 
lame Ecliptick, both its Poles being equally in- 
clin'd to the Sun. And this Poſture I call : 
right Situation, as oppos'd to oblique or inclin'd; 
or a parallel Situation, if you pleaſe. Now 
this 1s a Thing that needs no Proof beſide it 
own Evidence; for *tis the immediate Reſull 
and common Effect of Gravity or Libration 
that a Body, freely left to it ſelf in a fluid M 
dium, ſhould ſettle in ſuch a Poſture as beſt an 
ſwers to its Gravitation; and this firſt Eat 
* whereof we ſpeak, being uniform and go 
way equally balanced, there was no Reaſon wi 
it ſhould incline at one End, more than at tl 
other, towards the Sun. As if you ſhould {uf 
poſe a Ship to ſtand North and South under til 


E uator, if 1 it Was e uall built and equal 
2 N ballaſed 
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billaſted, it would not incline to one Pole or 
ther, but keep its Axis parallel to the Axis 
if the Earth; but if the Ballaſt lay more at 
lone End, it would dip towards that Pole, and 
Liſe proportionably higher towards the other. 
oo thoſe great Ships that fail about the Sun 
lonce a Year, or once in ſo many Years, whilſt 
they are uniformly built and equally pois'd, 
they keep ſteady and even with the Axis of 
heir Orbit; but if they loſe that Equality, 
and the Center of their Gravity change, the 
heavier End will incline more towards the com- | 
mon Center of their Motion, and the other 
End will recede from it. 80 particularly the 
Earth, which makes one in that Acry Fleet, 
Aden it ſcap'd fo narrowly from being Ship- 
neck d in the great Deluge, was however ſo 
broken and diſorder'd, that it loſt its equal Poiſe, 
nd thereupon the Center of its Gravity chang- 
I'g, one Pole became more inclin'd towards the 
pun, and the other more remov'd from it, and 
o its right and parallel Situation which it had 
elore, to the Axis of the Ecliptick, was chang d 
to 1 Oblique; in which skew Poſture it hath - 
cod ever ſince, and is likely fo to do for ſome 
ges to come. I inſtance in this, as the moſt 
Ibrious Cauſe of the Change of the Situation of 


I ie Earth, though, it may be, upon this followed 
1 Change 1 in its Magnetiſm, and that might alſo | 
1 antribute to the ſame Effect. 


HOWEVER, this Change and Obliquity of - - 

he Earth's Poſture had a long Train of Conſe- 

lences depending upon it; whereof that was 
5 = . 
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the moſt immediate, that it alter'd the Form 
of the Year, and brought in that Inequality oſ 
Seaſons, which hath ſince obtain'd: As, on 
the conttary while the Earth was in its firſt 
and natural Poſture, in a more eaſy and regy. 
lar Diſpoſition to the Sun, that had alſo aro- 
ther reſpective Train of Conſequences, where. 
of one of the firſt, and that which we arc 
moſt concern'd in at preſent, was, that it made 
a perpetual Equinox or Spring to all the World, 

all the Parts of the Year had one and the ſame 
Tenor, Face and Temper; there was no Win 
ter or Summer, Seed-Time or Harveſt, but 
continual Temperature of the Air and Verdure 
of the Earth. And this fully anſwers the firk 
and fundamental Character of the Golden 
Age and of Paradiſe ; and what Antiquity, 
whether Heathen or Chri ſtian, hath 'ſpoke 
concerning that perpetual Serenity and confiant 
Spring that reign'd there, which in the ons 
was accounted Fabulous, and in the other Hy 
perbolical, we ſee to have been really and pli- 
loſophically true. Nor is there any Wonder! 

*the Thing, the Wonder is rather on our Side 
that the Earth ſhould ſtand and continue in thi 

| forc'd Poſture wherein it is now, ſpinning Yea!! 
about an Axis, T mean that of the Equator, the 
that doth not belong to the Orbit of it Motion 
This, I ſay, is more ſtrange tlian that it ond 
ſtood in a Poſture that was ſtreight and regula! 
as we more juſtly admire the Tower at Pl 
that ſtands crook'd, than twenty other {treig 
Towers that are much higher. ö 


_ Hay! 
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HAvi NG got this Foundation to ſtand upon, 
lhe reſt of our Work will go on more eaſily; and 
he two other Characters which we mention'd, 
wil not be of very difficult Explication. The 
ſpontaneous Fertility of the Earth, and its Pro- 
duction of Animals at that Time, we have in 

| ome meaſure explain d before, ſuppoſing it to 
oecd partly from the Richneſ of the primige- i 
asoil, and partly from this conſtant Spring and 
eaignity of the Heavens which we have now 
1 Mabliſh'd ; Theſe were always ready to excite 
 {&'«ture, and put her upon Action, and never 
A interrupt her in any of her Motions Ir At- - 
co enpts. We have ſhew'd in the fifth Chapter 
ot the firſt Book, how this primigenial Soil was 
ende, and of what Ingredients; which were 
, Inch as compoſe the richeſt and fatteſt Soil, be- 
ee 2 light Earth mix'd with unctuous Juices, 
ned then afterwards refreſh'd and diluted with 
dude Dews of Heaven all the Year long, and che- 
Hy hd with a continual Warmth from the Sun. 
ohi hat more hopeful Beginning of a World than 
er Mis? You will grant, I believe, that whatſoever 
sige ere, or whatſoever Kind of F ruitfulneſs could 
\ tha er pected from a Soil and a Sun, might be rea- : 
earl ubly expected there. We foe great Woods 
chad Forefts of Trees riſe ſpontaneouſly, and 
„tion WW" fince the F lood (for who can imagine 
tone the ancient Foreſts, whereof ſome were 
1 | vaſtly great, were planted by the Hand of 
Jie) why ſhould we not then believe that 
reighWOiit-trees and Corn roſe as ſpontaneouſly in 
; at firſt Earth 7 ? That which makes Husban- 
dry 
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dry and human Arts fo neceſſary nay oY the 
Fruits and Productions of the Earth, s partly 
indeed the Decay of the Soil, but chief the 
Diverſity of Seaſons, whereby they periſh, if 
Care be not taken of them; but when there 
was neither Heat nor Cold, Winter nor Summer, 
. every Seaſon was a Scedatinie to Nature, Rt 
vey Seaſon an Harveſt. 

IT EIsõ, it may be, you will allow as to the 
F ruits of the Earth, but that the ſame Fart 
ſhould produce Animals allo, will not be thought 
Jo intelligible. Since it hath been diſcoyerd 
that the firſt Materials of all Animals are Ego 
as Seeds are of Plants, it doth not ſeem | 
hard to conceive that theſe Eggs might be 
in the firſt Earth, as well as thoſe Seeds; to 
there is a great Analogy and Similitude be. 
twixt them; eſpecially if you compare the 
Seeds firſt with the Eggs of Inſects or Fiſhes 
and then with the Eggs of viviparous Animals 
And as for thoſe Juices which the Eggs of vin! 
parous Animals imbibe thorough their Coat 
from the Womb, they might as well imbib 
them, or ſomething analogous to them, from 
- conveniently temper'd Earth, as Plant-Eggs do 
and theſe Things being admitted, the Progr 
is much-what the ſame in Seeds as Eggs, an 
in one ſort of Eggs as in another. ; 
*'T15 true, Animal-Eggs do not ſcem to 
fruitful of themſelves, without the Influen 
of the Male; and this is not neceſſary in Plan 
Eggs or vegetable Seeds. But neither doth 


ſcem — in all en- if 1 
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any Animals ſponte orta, as they call them, or 
bred without Copulation. And, as we obſery'd 
before, according to the beſt Knowledge that 
we have of this Male-influence, it is reaſonable 
to believe, that it may be ſupplied by the Hea- 
yens or Ather. The Ancients, both the Stoicks 
and Ariſtotle, have ſuppos'd that there was ſome- 
thing of an æthereal Element in the Malegeni- 


| ceeded; and if ſo, why may we not ſuppoſe, at 


ont all Doubt that was either to form or fructify 


pres mention of this Aither, and of the Im- 
pregnation of the Earth by it, as betwixt Male 
and Female. As i in the Place before cited; 


IVI 

oat Un pater omnipotens fecundis Irie lle, 
bib Umugis in gremium lætæ deſcendit; & omnes 
by Moons lit, magno commintus e fetus. 
8 00 

gay Which Notion, 1 remember, St. Auſtin ſaith, 


De Gio. D. lib. iv. „ Virgil did not take 
om the Fictions of the poets, but out of the 
woks of the Philoſophers. Some of the graveſt 
Uthors | amongſt the Romans have reported, 
at this Virtue hath been convey'd into the 
ombs of ſome Animals by the Winds, or the 
4s; ; and as 1 cafily believe that the ek” 
: re 


e 


= Eee: 


ture, from whence the Virtue of it chiefly pro- 


[that Time, ſome general Impreſſion or Irradia- 
tion of that purer Element to fructify the new 
made Earth ? Moſes ſaith there was an Incuba- 
ion of the Spirit of God upon the Maſs, and with- 


lit, and by the Mediation of this active Principle; 2 
Ubur the Ancients ſpeak more plainly with ex- 
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freſh Air was more impregnated with th; 
xthereal Principle than ours is, fo I ſee no re. 
fon but thoſe balmy Dews that fell every Night 
in the Primitive Earth, might be the Vehicle of 
it as well as the Malegeniture is now; and from 
them the teeming Earth, and thoſe vital See 
which it contain'd, were actuated, and receiy'( 
their firſt Fruitfulneſs. rats: 
Now this Principle, howſoever convey'd tg 
thoſe Rudiments of Life which we call Eggs i 
that which gives the firſtStroke towards Anima. 
tion; and this ſeems to be, by exciting a Fer 
ment in thoſe little Maſſes, whereby the Parts 
are looſen'd, and diſpos'd for that Formation 
which is to follow afterwards. And I ſee nothing 
that hinders, but that we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe that theſe Animal Productions might pro- 
ceed thus far in the Primigenial Earth. And as 
to their Progreſs and the Formation of the Body, 
by what Agents or Principles ſoever that great 
Work is carried on in the Womb of the Female, 
it might by the ſame be carried on there. Nei 
ther would there be any Danger of miſcarrying 
by Exceſs of Heat or Cold, for the Air was al 
ways of an equal Temper and moderats 
Warmth; and all other Impediments were 
remoy'd and all Principles ready, wheti 
active or paſſive; ſo as we may juſtly conclude 
_ - that as Eve was the Mother of all living, as t 
Mankind, fo was the Earth the great Mother 0 
all living Creatures beſides ' 
Tux third Character to be explain'd, a 


the moſt extraordinary in Appearance, 1 1 


ahd Paradiſe. 1 


| of Longævity. This ſprung from the ſame Root in 
my Opinion, with the other; though the Con- 
nexion, it may be, is not ſo viſible. We ſhew'd 
linthe foregoing Chapter, that no Advantage of 
Diet, or of ſtrong Conſtitutions, could have car- 
ried their Lives, before the F lood, to that won- 
Iderful Length, if they had been expos'd to the 
ame Changes of Air and of Scaſons that our 
Whodics are: But taking a perpetual Equinox, and 
bing the Heavens, you fix the Life of Man too; 
lich was not then in ſuch a rapid Flux as it is 
os, but ſeem'd to ſtand ſtill as the Sun did 
z ece without Declenſion. There is no Queſtion 
Wu every Thing upon Earth, and ctpecially 
i the Animate World, would be much more per- 
„ent, if the general Courſe of Nature was 
bo- ore Heady and uniform; a Stability in the 
u leavens makes a Stability 1 in all Things below; 
% chat Change and Contrariety of Quali- 
en es that we have in theſe Regions, is the Foun- 
den of Corruption, and ſuffers nothing to be 
Le- r in quiet: Either by inteſtine Motions and 
in ermentations excited within, or by outward 
' 1 MWvreſſions, Bodies are no ſooner well conſti- 
erate * but they are tending again to Piſſolu- 
welt The Ather in Their little Pores and 
ethel inks is unequally agitated, and differently 
Jude ed at different Times, and 16 is the Air 
as d their greater, and the Vapours and Atmo- 
er 0 here round about them: All cheſe ſhake and 
ale both the Texture and Continuity of 
„ 00 Mes, Whereas in a fix'd State of Nature, 
- thee theſe Minette have always the ſame 
0 Bo. * 1 . e conftant 
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conſtant and uniform Motion, when they ard 
once ſuited to the Forms and Compoſitions of 
Bodies, they give them no further Diſturbance 
they enjoy a long and laſting Peace, without an 
Commotions or Violence within or without. 
We find our ſelves ſenſible Changes in our hc 
dies upon the Turn of the Year, and the Chang 
of Seaſons; new Fermentations in the Blood an 
Reſolutions of the Humours; which if they d 
not amount to Diſeaſes, at lealt they diſturb x 
ture, and have a bad Effect, not only upon th 
fluid Parts, but alſo upon the more ſolid , upontl 
Springs and Fibres in the Organs of the Body, 1 
weaken them and unfit them by Degrees forthe 
reſpective Functions. For though the Chang 
is not ſenſible immediately in theſe Parts, yet! 
ter many repeated Impreſſions every Year, byl 
equal Heat and Cold, Dryneſs and Moiltur 
contracting and relaxing the Fibres, their Tol 
at length is in a great meaſure deſtroy d, 1 
brought to a manifeſt Debility; and the gre 
_ Springs tailing, the leſſer, that depend up 
them, fall in Proportion, WY all the Symptol 
#..of Decay and old Age follow. We fee by da 
Experience, that Bodies are kept better in! 
ſame Medium, as we call it, than if they of 
change their Medium, as ſometimes in Air, fo 
times in Water, moiſtned and dry'd, heated; 
cool'd; theſe different States weaken He U 
texture of the Parts: But our Bodies in thef [ je 
State of Nature, are put into an hund:c" 6 
ferent Mediums in the Courſe of a Y car; i 


times we are ſtcep'd in Water, or in 9 
| 0; 
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foggy Air, for ſeveral Days together; ſometimes 
we are almoſt frozen with Cold, then fainting 
wich Heat at another time of the Year-; and 
the Winds are of a different Nature, and the 
[Air of a different Weight and Preſſure, accord- 
ling to the Weather and the Seaſons: "Theſe 
[ſhings would wear our Bodies, tho? they were 
built of Oak, and that in a very ſhort Time, 

1 Compariſon of what they would laſt, if 
4 were always encompaſs'd with one and 
hne ſame Medium, under one and the ſame 
i emper, as it was in the Primitive Earth. 

| Year Ancients ſeem to have been ſenſible of 
and of the true Cauſes of thoſe long periods 
| Lie; for whereſoever they afſi ond a great 
| Longevity, as they did not only to their gol den 
ge, but alſo to their particular and topical Para- 
e, they alſo aſſign'd there a conſtant Sere- 
bty and Equality of the Heavens, and ſometimes 
rpreſly a conſtant F.quinox ; as might be made 
bpear from their Authors. And ſome of our 
riſtian Authors have gone farther, and connec- 
i theſe two together, as Cauſe and Effect, for 


Ht 

; ale) fay that the Longevity of the antediluvian 
in H iarchs, 5 from a favourable Aſpect 
y of {Influence of the Heavens at that Time ; 


ich Aspect of the Heavens , being rightly! er 
Ieted, is the ſame thing that we call the Poſition 
(the Heavens, or the right Situation of the Sun 
nl the Earth, from whence came a perpetual 
qunox, And if we conſider the preſent Earth, 
now no Place where they live longer than 1 in 


at *Ittlelfland of the Ber; nudas,w here according 
4 H-) | | to — 
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to the Proportion of Time they hold out there, 
-after they are arriv'd from other Parts, one may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe that the Natives would live 
*two hundred Years, and there's nothing appear 
in that Iſland that ſhould give long Lite aboye 


other Places, but the extraordinary Steadineß i 
of the Weather, and of the Temper of the ln 
Air throughout the whole Year, ſo as there u 
ſcarce any conſiderable Difference of Seatons. 

Bur becauſe it would take up too much 
Time to ſhew in this Place the full and ju 


Reaſons why, and how thoſe long Periods of 
Life depend upon the Stability of the Heavem: 
And how on the contrary, from their Inconftancy WF 
and Mutability theſe Periods are ſhorten'd, as in 
the preſent Order of Nature; we will ſer apart 
the next Chapter to treat upon that Subjet; 
yet by way of Digreſſion only, ſo as thoſe that 
have a mind may pals to the following, where 

the Thread of this Diſcourſe is continued. 11 
the mean time you ſee, we have prepard 
an Earth for Paradi/e, and given a fair and in- 
eelligible Account of thoſe three general Chi 
racers, which according to the Rules of Mc 
thod, muſt be determin'd before any furtbe 
Progreſs can be made in this Argument. For 
the Doctrine of Paradi/e there are two thing 
to be conſider'd, the State of it and the Plact 

of it; And as it is firſt in Order of Nature, © 
it is much more material, to find out the Stat 
of it, than the Region where i it ſtood. We nee 
not follow the. Windings of Rivers, and be 


Interpretation of hard Names, to diſcoyer this 
we 
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Ve take more faithful Guides: The unanimous 

| Reports of Antiquity, ſacred and profane, ſup- 

| ported by a regular Theory. Upon theſe Grounds 
ve go, and have thus far proceeded on our Way; 

E which we hope will grow more eaſy and pleaſant, 
the nearer we come to our Journey's End. 


CO #i* 1x. 


WW Digreſſion concerning the natural C auſes of d 
CLongævity. That the Machine of an Animal 
a ffs of Springs, and which are the two prin= | 
a cipal, The Age of the Antediluvians to be 


u c7puted by Solar, not Lunar Zears. 


TO confirm our Opinion concerning 


N | the Reaſons of Longevity in the firſt : 
Pnhabitants of the World, it will not be 
knmiſs to deduce more at large the natural 
4 Cauſes of Jong, or ſhort Periods of Life. And 
„bea we ſpeak of Jong or ſhort Periods of 
Life, we do not mean thoſe little Diffe- 
eres of ten, twenty, or forty Years, which 
W 1 ſee amongſt Men now a- days, according as 
ey are of ſtronger or weaker Conſtitutions, 
nd govern themſelves better or worſe ; but 
hole grand and famous Differences of ſeveral _ 
undreds of "Years which we have Examples 
in the different Ages of the World, and 
particularly in thoſe that liy'd before and ſince 
» he Flood, Neither do we think it peculiar 
i; this Earth to have ſuch an Inequality in the 
geddes of Men; but the other Planets, if they 
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be inhabited, have the ſame Property, and the h 
ſame Difference in their different Periods : A 
' Planets that are in their antediluvian State, and 
in their firſt and regular Situation to the Sun, hare 
long-liv'd Inhabitants ; and thoſe, that are in ar 
. oblique Situation, have ſhort-liv'd; unleſs there 
be tome counter Cres that kinder this general 
Rule of Nature from taking Place. 

YE are now fo us'd to a ſhort Life, and tof 
1 away after threeſcore or fourſcore Years 
chat 2 we compare our Lives with thoſg 

of the Antediluvians, we think the Wonde 
lies wholly on their Side, why they liv'd { 
long; and fo it doth popularly ſpeaking ; but 
if we ſpeak Philotophically, the Wonder lie 

rather on our fide, why we live fo little, d 

1o ſhort a Time? For ſeeing our Bodics ai 
ſuch Machines as have a Faculty of nouriſhin 
themſelves, that is, of repairing their loſt 0 
decay'd Palts, ſo long as they have good Nou 
riſhment to make Uſe of, why ſhould they n 
continue in good Pi icht, and always the ſame 
as a Flame does, ſo long as it is ſupplicd wi 
 Fewel? And that we may the better ſee 0 

whether fide the Wonder lies, and from whd 

Cauſes it proceeds, we will propoſe this 2rd 
blem to be examin'd, Why the Frame or Ma 
chine of an human Body, or of another A" 
mal, having that Cunſtruction of Parti, d 
thoſe Faculties which it hath, laſts fo ſport 

Time? And tho' it fall into no Diſeaſe, 1. 

haye any unnatural Accident, within the op 


Ie tably decays, dies, and periſheth. 


the Prime and Vigour of his Life, at the Age of 


ral 


frength, for ſome Ages? or at leaſt, why it 


yell as the Wiſe or the Learned. We ſee daily 
tit, becauſe it is common; yet if we exa- 


Fame of it ſhould decay ſo ſoon. 
al Anſwers and Accounts of theſe T hings ; 


ve no Satisfaction to an inquiſitive Mind; 
ou would ſay, it may be, that the Interiour 
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of eichty Vears, more or leſs, fatally andi ine- 


THAT the State and Difficulty of this Queſti _ 
may the better appear, let us conſider a Man in 


wenty or twenty four Years, of an healthful 
onſtitution, and all his Vitals ſound; let him 
nouriſhed with good Focd, uſe due Exerciſe, 5 
nd govern himſelf with Moderation in all other 
hings; the Queſtion 1 is, Why this Body ſhould _ 
ot continue in the ſame Plight, and in the ſame 


hould decay ſo ſoon and ſo faſt as we ſee it does? 
Ne do not wonder at Things that happen daily, 
bough the Cauſes of them be never ſo hard 
b find out; we contract a certain F amiliarity d 
With common, Events, and fancy we know 
p much of them as can be known, though 
ee we know nothing of them, but 
latter of Fact; which the Vulgar knows a8 


nitances of the Shortneſs of Man's Life, how 
bon his Race is run, and we do not Wonder 


ne the Compoſition of the Body, it will be 
ay hard to find any good Reaſons why the 


Know tis eaſy to give general and ſuperfi- 


Mt they are ſuch, as being ſtrictly examin d, 


darts and Organs of the Body wear and de- 
1111 ˙ 
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cay by Degrees, ſo as not performing ſo well their 
ſeveral Offices and Functions, for the Digeſtion 
and Diſtribution of the Food and its Juices, Al 
the other Parts ſuffer by it, and draws on infer. 
ſibly a Decay upon the whole Frame of the Body, 
This is all true; but why, and how comes this 
to paſs? From what Cauſes ? Where is the ff 
Failure, and what arc the Conſequences of it? 
The inward Parts do not deſtroy themſel ves, and 
wie ſuppoſe that there is no want of good Food 
nor any Diſeafe, and we take the Body in it 
full Strength and Vigour, why doth it not con- 
tinue thus, as a Lamp does, if you ſupply i 
with Oil? The Cauſes being the ſame, why 
doth rot the ſame Effect ſtill follow? Why 
| ſhould not the Flame of Life, as well as any 
other Flame, if you give it Fewel, continue 
in its Force without Languiſhing or Decay. 
You will ſay, it may be, the Caſe is not the 
| fame in a ſimple Body, ſuch as a Lamp or Fire, 
and in an organical Body which being vat! 
_ ouſly compounded of Multiplicity of Par, 
and al thoſe Parts put in Connexion and De- 
pendance one upon another, if any one fail, it 
will diſorder the whole Frame; and therefore 
it muſt needs be more difficult for ſuch a Body 
to continue long in the ſame State, than for 
ſimple Body, that hath no Variety of Parts dt 
Operations. I acknowledge ſuch a Body 8 
much more ſubject to Diſeaſes and Accident 
than a more ſimple ; but barring all Diſcaſcs 
and Accidents, as we do, it might be of 45 
long a Duration as any other, if it was py 
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ply'd with Nouriſhment adequately to all its 
| Parts: As this Lamp we ſpeak of, if it conſiſted 
ol twenty Branches, and each of theſe Branches 
vas to be fed with a different Oil, and theſe 
Oils could be all mix'd together in ſome com- 
mon Ciſtern, whence they were to be diſtribu- 
ted into the ſeveral Branches, either according to 
their different Degrees of Lightneſs, one riſing 
higher than another; or according to the Ca- 
E nacity and Figure of the little Pipes they were 
Eto paſs thro”; ſuch a compounded Lamp, made 
up of ſuch Artifices, would indeed be more ſub- 
ect to Accidents ind to be out of Order, by the 
| Obſtruction of ſome of the little Pipes, or ſome 
| unfit Qualities in the Oils; but all theſe Ca- 
ſualties and Diſorders excepted, as they are in 
Four Caſe, if it was ſupply'd with convenient 
Liquors, it would burn as long as any 7 
N wy more plain and ſimple, _ 
© To inſtance, yet for more Plainneſs, in ano- 
luer ſort of Machine; ſuppoſe a Mill, where 


Humours in our Body, and the Frame of Wood 
[and Stone, the ſolid Parts; if we could ſup- 
pole this Mill to have a Power of nouriſhing 
ſiſelf by the Water it receiy'd, and of repair- 
[lng all the Parts that were worn away, whe- 

mer of the Wood-work or of the Stone, feed 


ſlobſiſt and grind for ever. And 'tis the ſame 
bing for all other artificial Machines of this 
Nature, if they had a Faculty of nouriſhing 
lüenſelyes, and repairing their Parts. And 
| W | 


the Water may repreſent the Nen and 


lit but with a conſtant. Stream, and it would 
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ſeeing thoſe natural Machines we are ſpeaking 
of, the Body of Man, and of other Animals 
have and enjoy this F aculty, why ſhould they 
not be able to preſerve themſelves beyond that 
ſhort Period of Time, which 1 is now the Mes- 
ſure of their Life? e 
Tubus much we have ſaid, to ſhew the Diff. 
culty propos'd, and inforce it; we muſt now con- 
ſider the true Anſwer and Reſolution of it; and 
to that Purpoſe bring into View again thoſ 
Cauſes which we have aſſign'd, both of the long 
Periods of Life before the Flood, and of the thor | 
ones ſince. That there was a perpetual Equinox 
and Stability of the Heavens before the Flood, 
we have ſhew'd both from Hiſtory and Reaſon; 
neither was there then any thing of Clouds 
_ Rains, Winds, Storms, or unequal Weather, w| 
will appear in the following Chapter; and to] 
this Steadineſs of Nature, and univerſal Calm- 
_ neſs of the external World, we have imputed 
thoſe long Periods of Life which Men enjoy dat 
that Time: As on the contrary, when that great 
Change and Revolution happened to Nature at 
the Deluge, and the Heavens and the Earth 
were caſt in another Mould, then was brought 
in, beſides many other new Scenes, that Short 
neſs and Vanity in the Life of Man, and a 8. 
neral Inſtability in all ſublunary T hings, but 
eſpecially in the animate World. 
I is not neceſſary to ſhew more than we haye 
done already, how that primitive State of Ns 
ture contributed to long Life; neither is it f- 


quir d that it would actively contribute, 0 
onl 
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| only be permiſſive, and ſuffer our Bodies to act 
their Parts; for if they be not diſturb'd, nor any 
Harm done them by external Nature, they are 
built with Art and Strength enough to laft many 

| hundreds of Years. And as we oblſery'd before, 
| concerning the Poſture of the Earth, that that | 
which it had at firſt, being ſimple and regular, 
vas not ſo much to be accounted for, as its pre- 
ſent Poſture, which is irregular; ſo likewiſe for 
the Life of Man, the Difficulty | is not why they 
liy'd fo long in the old World; that was their 
due and proper Courſe ; but w hy our Bodies, be- 
ing made after the ſame manner, ſhould endure 

ſo ſhort a Time now. This is it therefore, which 
ve muſt now make our Buſineſs to give an Ac- 
count of, namely, how that Viciſſitude of Seaſons, 
E conſtancy of the Air, and unequal Courſe of 
Nature, which came in at the Deluge, do ſhor- _ 
Iten Life; and indeed haſten the Diſſolution of 
al Bodies, animate or inanimate. 
| IN our Bodies we may conſider three ſereral . 
[Qualities or Diſpoſitions, and according 

each whereof they ſuffer Decay: Fir}, Their 
Continuity; Secondly, That Difpoſition where- 
[by they are capable of receiving Nouriſhment, 
Lihich we may call Nutribility ; and Thirdly, 
The Tone or tonick Diſpoſition of the Organs, 
Pe they perform their ſeveral Functions. 
ln all theſe three Reſpects they would decay 
lin any State of Nature, but far ſooner and 
[aſter | in the orient State, than in the Primæ- 
Val. As for the Continuity, we have noted 
belore that all conſiſtent Bodies muſt be leſs 
durable 
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durable now, than under that firſt Order of the 
Motions of the Elements, or of the Air and then 


that Vanity which all Things now are ſubject 0 


do, and of that Tenderneſs, the Air which ve 


hot and cold, a ſlow and eager Motion, theſe 
ſooner weaken and deſtroy the Union of the 
| quiet Medium. 


muity of the Parts of our Body that firſt decays; | 
there are finer Textures that are ſpoil'd infen- 
 fibly, and draw on the Decay of the reſt; 
| ſuch are thoſe other two we mention'd ; that 
| Diſpoſition and Temper of the Parts whereby | 


trition. The Nutribility of the Body depends 
upon a certain Temperament in the Parts, fot 
and yielding, which makes them open to the 


age thro' them, and mixing intimately and 
univerſally, hold faſt and retain many of ther 


the Water that runs into it and mixeth with 
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World, becauſe of the unequal and contrary 
that penetrate and pervade them; and 'tis Part of 
to be more periſhable than in their firſt Conf. 
tution, If we ſhould conſider our Bodies only as | 


breathing Statues, conſiſting of thoſe Parts they | 


breathe, and wherewith we are continually in. 
compaſt, changing ſo often 'twixt moiſt and dry, 


different Actions and reſtlets Changes would 
Parts, than if they were always in a calm and | 


Bor it is not the groſs and viſible Conti. 


they are fit to receive their full Nouriſhment; 
and eſpecially that Conſtruction and Texture 
of the Organs that are preparatory to this Nu-| 


Blood and Juices in their Circulation and Pa 


Particles; as muddy Earth doth the Parts of 


it 
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And when theſe nutritious Particles re- 


| iy are more than the Body ſpends, that Bo- 
dy is in its Growth; as when they are fewer, 
I tis in its Decay. And as we compar'd the 
| Fleſh and tender Parts, when they are young, 
and in a growing Diſpoſition, to a muddy Soil, 
that opens to the Water, {wells and incorpo- 
rates with it; ſo when they become hard and 
| dry, they are like a ſandy Earth, that ſuffers 
the Water to glide through it, without i incorpo- 
{rating or retaining many of its Parts; and the 
boner they come to this Temper, the ſooner 
follows their Decay : For the ſame Cauſes, 
mat ſet Limits to our Growth, ſet alſo Liz 
mits to our Life; and he that can reſolve that 
E Queſtion, why the Time of our Growth is ſo 
hort, will alſo be able to reſolve the other in 


|: 200d meaſure, why the Time of our Life is 


bo ſhort, In both Caſes, that which ſtops our 


Ibogreſs 1 is external Nature, whoſe Courſe, while 
it as even and ſteady, and the ambient Air mild 
{and balmy, preſery'd the Body much longer in 
ba freſh and fit Temper to receive its full Nou- 
ikment, and conſequently gave larger Bounds 
Iboth to our Growth and Lite. 
Bur the third thing we mention'd is the moſt 
bnfderable, the Decay of the Organick Parts; 
Band eſpecially of the Organs preparatory to N u- 
Wition. This is the Point chiefly to be examin'd 
and explain d, and therefore we will endeayour 
b ſtate it fully and diſtinctly. There are ſe- 
Feral Functions in the Body of an Animal, and 
Frcral Organs for the Conduct of them; and 


I am 
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I am of Opinion, that all the Organs of the Bogy 
are in the Naturo of Springs, and that thejr 
Action is tonical. The Action of the Muſcles i; 
apparently fo, and ſo is that of the Heart and the 
| Stomach; and as for thoſe Parts, that make Se. 
cretions only, as the Glandules and Parency. 
mata, if they be any more than merely paſſire 
as Strainers, 'tis the Tone of the Parts, when dit. 
| tended, that performs the Separation: And ac- 
cordingly in all other active Organs, the Action 
proceeds from a Tone in the Parts. And this 
ſeems to be calily prov'd, both as to our Bodies, 
and all other Bodies; for no Matter that is not 
fluid, hath any Motion or Action in it, but ir 
Virtue of ſome Tone; if Matter be fluid, its Pam 
are actually in Motion, and conſequently may 
impel or give Motion to other Bodies; but ifi 
be ſolid or conſiſtent, the Parts are not ſeparate! 
or ſeparately moy*d from one another, and there- 

fore cannot impel or give Motion to any other, 
but in virtue of their Tone; they having noother 
Motion themſelves. Accordingly we ſee in Arti 
ficial Machines, there are but two general Sorts, 
thoſe that move by ſome fluid or volatile Mat- 
ter, as Water, Wind, Air, or ſome active Spirit; 
and thoſe which move by Springs, or by th 
Tonick Diſpoſition of ſome Part that gives 
Motion to the reſt: For as for ſuch Machines 
as act by Weight tis not the Weight, thats 
the active Principle, but the Air or Ather 
that impels it. Tis true, the Body of an Animal 
is a kind of mix'd Machine, and thoſe O- 
gans that are the primary Parts of it, 

: boi 
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| both theſe Principles; for there are Spirits and 
| Liquors that do aſſiſt in the Motions of the 
| Muſcles, of the Heart, and of the Stomach; ut 
we have no Occaſion to conſider them at 
ſent, but only the Tone of the ſolid 1 


the Buſineſs more diſtinctly, it will be worth 


gans of the Body, Life depends more immediately, 


| tainty. 


Life, being Parts nouriſhed, not nouriſhing, and 


Fountain: Wherefore having laid theſe aſide, 


the 


ö 1 x1s being obſerv'd in the firſt Place, where- 
in the Force of our Organs conſiſts, we might 
| here immediately ſubjoin, how this E orce is 
| weaken'd and deſtroy'd by the unequal Courſe 
of Nature which now obtains, and conſequently 

| our Life ſhorten'd; for the whole State and 
economy of the Body depends upon the Force 
and Action of theſe Organs. But to underſtand 


our Time to examine upon which of the Or- 


and the Prolongation of it; that 1o reducing our 
| Inquiries into a narrower. Compaſs, we may 
manage them with more 1 aſe and more Cer- 


| IN the Body of Man there are ſeveral Come: 
bages, or Sets of Parts, ſome whereof need not be 
| confider'd in this Queſtion ; there is that Syſtem 
that ſerves for Senſe and local Motion, which is 

| commonly cail'd the Animal Compages; and 
| that which ſerves for Generation, which is call'd 

| the Genital. Theſe have no Influence upon long 


that are fed from others, as Rivers from their 
there remain two C ompages more, the Natu- 


al and Vital, which conſiſt of the Heart and 
Komach, with their Appendages. "Theſe ie 
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ee 
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the Source of Life, and theſe are all that; 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Conſtitution of a li. 
Ing Creature; what Parts we find more, fey 
or many of one fort or other, according 9 
the ſeveral Kinds of Creatures, is accidental ue 
our Purpoſe : The Form of an Animal, as ve 
are to conſider it here, lies in this little Com- 
paſs, and what is ſuperadded is for ſome ney 
Purpoſes, beſides that of mere Life, as for Senft, 
Motion, Generation, and ſuch like. As in ; 
Watch, beſides the Movement which is made tg] 
tell you the Hour of the Day, which conſtitutes 
Watch; you may have a Fancy to have anAlarm 
added, or a Minute-Motion, or that it ſhould 
tell you the Day of the Month ; and this fone. 
times will require a new Spring, ſometimes on- 
ly new Wheels; however, if you would examine 

the Nature of a Watch, and upon what its Mo- 
tion, or, if I may ſo ſay, its Life, depends, you 
muſt lay aſide thoſe ſecondary Movements, and 
obſerve the main Spring, and the Wheels that 
immediately depend upon that; for all the relt 
is accidental. So for the Life of an Animal, 
which is a Piece of Nature's Clock-work, i 
we would examine upon what the Duration e 

it depends, we muſt lay aſide. thoſe additional 
Parts or Syſtems of Parts, which are for othc 
' Purpoſes, and conſider only the firſt Principle 
and Fountains of Life, and the Cauſes of the 
natural and neceſſary Decay. _| 
Hav thus reduc'd our Inquiries to thel 
two Organs, the Stomach and the Heat, 3 


the two Maſter-Springs in the Mechanim ol 
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|. Animal, upon which all the reſt depend, let 
u now ſee what their Action is, and how it will 
de more or leſs durable and conſtant, according 
to the different States of external Nature. We 
determin'd before, that the Force and Action of 
gell Organs in the Body was tonical, and of none 
more remarkably than of theſe two, the Heart 
and stomach; for though it be not clearly de- 
termined what the particular Structure of theſe 
gans, or of their Fibres is, that makes them 
oncal, yet 'tis manifeſt by their Actions, that 
ey are fo. In the Stomach, beſides a peculiar | 
\Wcrment that opens and diflolves the Parts of the 
beat, and melts them into a Fluor or Pulp; the 
. [Coats of it, or Fibres whereof they conſiſt, have 
WW Motion proper to them, proceeding from 
i "Fe Tone, whereby they cloſe the Stomach, 
m Th compreſs the Meat when it is receiv'd, and 
uf ben turn'd into Chyle, preſs it forwards, and 
nl ſqueeze it into the Inteſtines; and the Inte- 
nes alſo partaking of the fame Motion, puſh 
reſt hid work it ſtill forwards into thoſe little 
a eins that convey it towards the Heart. The 
i er hath the fame general Motions with the 
no emach, of opening and ſhutting, and hath 
onal ry peculiar Ferment, which rarefies the 
tell bod that enters into it; and that Blood, by = 
wle Spring of the Heart, and the particular 
chen xture of its Fibres, is thrown out again to 
ee its Circulation thro! the Body. This is, 
te ſhort, the Action of both theſe Organs; 
rt, 3 nd indeed the Myſtery of the Body of an 
im eimal, and of its Operations and Oeconomy, 
a | Book EEE: Co conſiſts = 
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conſiſts chiefly in Springs and Ferments; theone 
for the ſolid Parts, the other in the fluid. 

Bu r to apply this Fabrick of the organick 
Parts ro our Purpoſe; we may obſerve and 
conclude, that whatſoever weakens the Tone 
or Spring of theſe. two Organs, which are the 
Baſes of all Vitality, weaken the Principle of 
Life, and ſhorten the natural Duration of i; 
and if of two Orders or Courſes of Nature 
the one be favourable and eaſy to theſe to. 
nick Principles in the Body, and the other un 
ealy and prejudicial, that Courſe of Nature 
will be attended with long Periods of Life 
and this with ſhort. And we have {heyy 
that in the Primitive Earth the Courſe of M. 

ture was even, ſteady, and unchangeable, with 
out either different Qualities of the Air, or ur 
equal Seaſons of the Year, which muſt need 
be more eaſy to theſe Principles we ſpeak of 
and permit them to continue longer in the 
Strength and Vigor, than they can poſſi! 
do under all thoſe Changes of the Air, of fh 
Atmoſphere, and of the Heavens, which v 
now ſuffer yearly, monthly, and daily. An 
tho' ſacred Hiſtory had not acquainted us wi 
the Longevity of the Antediluvian Patriarch 
nor profane Hiſtory with thoſe of the Golde 

Age, I ſhould have concluded from the Tio 
alone, and the Contemplation of that Stat W 
Nature, that the Forms of all Things were mus 
more permanent in that World than in ours, i 
that the Lives of Men and all other Animals 
JJ ol 
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[ confeſs, I am of Opinion that 'tis this that 
makes not only theſe living Springs or tonick 
Organs of the Body, bur all artificial Springs al- 
| fo, tho made of the hardeſt Metal, decay ſo faſt. 
| The different Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, ſome- 
times heavier, ſometimes lighter, more rare or 
more denſe, moiſt or dry, and agitated with dif- 
| ferent Degrees of Motion, and in different Man- 
ners; this muſt needs operate upon that nicer 
 Contexture of Bodies, which makes them toni- 
W cal or elaſtick; altering the Figure or Minute- 
neſs of the Pores, and the Strength and Order 
of the Fibres upon which that Propriety de- 
pends; bending and unbending, clohng and 
opening the Parts. There is a fubtle and ethe- 
real Element that traverſeth the Pores of all 
FBodics, and when tis ſtraiten'd and pent up 
tere, or ſtopt in its uſual Courſe and Paſſage, 
is Motion is more quick and eager, as a Current 
ef Water, when 'tis obſtructed, or runs thro' a 
Wiarrower Channel ; and that Strife and thoſe At- 
þempts which theſe little active Particles make to 
et free, and follow the ſame Tracks they did 
Pefore, do {till preſs upon the Parts of the Body 
at are chang'd to repreſs and reduce them to 
(heir firſt and natural Poſture, and in this con- 
Wiſts the Force of a Spring. Accor Gingly we may 
Pbſerve, that there is no Body that is or will 


2 28 


ae Ie tonical or elaſtick, if it be left to it ſelf, 
mund to that Poſture it would take naturally; for 
5 Ben all the Parts are at eaſe, and the ſubtle 


ater moves freely and uninterruptedly with- 
i ls Pores; but if by Diſtention, or by Com- 
D breſſion, 
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preſſion, or by Flexion or any other way, the Siu. : 
ation of the Parts and Pores be ſo alter'd, that th: WF 
Air ſometimes, but for the moſt Part that (ubiile; WE : 
Element, 1s uneaſy and compreſs'd too much, i q 
cauſeth chat Renitency or Tendency to Reſtiu- WW ,, 
tion, which we call the Tone, or Spring of aB. hi 
dy. Now as this Diſpoſition of Bodies doth far if 
more caſily periſh than their Continuity, oi 0 
think, there is nothing that contributes more to if © 
its periſhing (whether 1n natural or artificial ch 
Springs) than the unequal Action and differe WF in 
Qualities of the Æther, Air, and Atmoſphere, | A 
Ix will be objected to us, it may be, that n e 
the beginning of the Chapter we inſtancd u , | 
artificial Things, that would continue for ere, de 
if they had but the Power of nouriſhing then. 
ſelves, as Lamps, Mills, and ſuch like; win 7; 
then may not natural Machines that have t me 
Power Iaft for ever? The Caſe is not the| Ef 
ſame as to the Bodies of Animals, and te 4 
Things there inſtanc'd in, for thoſe were ipring-W q,, 
leſs Machines, that act only by ſome external 0 
Cauſe, and not in Virtue of any Tone or ieee 
terior Temper of the Parts, as our Bodies do ni 
and when that Tone or Temper is deſtroy'd] W. 
no Nouriſhment can repair it. There 1s ſome 1» 
thing, J ſay, irreparable in the tonical Dip ne 
ſition of Matter; which when wholly loſt c ort 
not be reſtored by Nutrition. Nutrition 198.1 
anſwer to a bare Conſumption of Parts; bi nt. 
where the Parts are to be preſerved in ſuc He 
Temperament, or in ſuch a Degree of Huh. 
dity and Dryneſs, Warmth, Rarity or Denſity tre 
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io make them capable of that Nouriſhment, as 
well as of their other Operations, as Organs, 
| (which is the Caſe of our Bodies) there the Hea- 
| vens, the Air, and external Cauſes will change 
the Qualities of the Matter in {ſpite of all Nutri- 
| tion; and the Qualities of the Matter being 
| chang'd, (in a Courſe of Nature, where the 
| Cauſe cannot be taken day) that is a Fault in- 
| corrigible, and irreparable by the Nouriſhment 

| that follows, being hindred of its Effect by the 
Indiſpoſition or Incapacity of the Recipient. 
And as they ſay, a Fault in the firſt Concoction 
cannot be corrected in the ſecond; ſo neither can 
Fault in the Prerequiſites to all the Concoctions 
de corrected by any of them. 

| I know the Antients made the Decay and: > 
Term of Life to depend rather upon the Hu- 
mours of the Body, than the ſolid Parts, and 
ſuppos'd an Humidun radicale and a Cob 
aum innatum, as they call them, a radical Moi- 
ure and congenit Heat to be in every Body, 
| from its Birth and firſt Formation; and as theſe 
Wicca, Life decay'd. But who's wiſer for 
this Account, what doth this inſtruct us in? 
We know there is Heat and Moiſture in the 
body, and you may call the one Radical, and 
the other Innate if you pleaſe; this is bad a 
bort of Cant, for we know no more of the 
ral phyſical Cauſes of that Effect we enquir'd | 
Lito, than we did before. What makes this 
ear and Moiſture fail, if the Nouriſhment 
de good, and all the Organs in their due 
Preagth a and Temper ; ; The firſt and original 
1 Failure 


— — — 
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Failure is not in the Fluid, but in the ſolid Parts, 
which if they continued the ſame, the Humour, 
would do fo too. Belides, W hat befel this radical 
Moiſture and Heat at the Deluge, that it ſhoul( 
decay ſo fall aiterwards, and lait ſo long before? 
There is a certain Temper, no doubt, of the 
Juices and Humours of the Body, which is more 
fit than any other to conſerve the Parts from Dry- | 
neſs and Decay ; but the Cauſe of that Drynci; 
and Decay, or other Inability of the ſolid Parts 
whence is that, if not from external Nature? Ti 
thither we muſt come at length in our Search of 
the Reaſons of the natural Decay of our Bodies 
we follow the Fate and Laws of that: And! 
think, by thoſe Cauſes, and in that Order, that | 
we have already delcrib'd and explain'd. 
TP o conclude this Diſcourſe, we may col 
lect from it what Judgment is to be made of 
thoſe Projectors of Immortality, or Unde:- 
takers to make Men live to the Age of A. 
thuſeluh, if they will uſe their Methods and 
Medicines : There is but one Method for this, 
to put the Sun into his old Courſe, or the 
Earth into its firſt Poſture ; there is no other 
Secret to prolong Life; our Bodies will 1ym- 
pat! thize with the general Courſe of Nature, 
nothing can guard us from it, no Elixir, 0 
Specifick, no Thiloſopher's Stone. But there! 
are Enthuſiaſts in Philoſophy, as well as in Re— 
ligion; Men that go by no Principles bit 
their own Conceit and Fancy, and by a Light 
within, which ſhines very uncertainly, al 


for the moſt Part leads them out of the Way 
0 
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Lf Truth. And ſo much for this Diſquiſition, 
concerning the Cauſes of Longevity, or of the 


Yong and ſhort Periods of Life in the different 
periods of the World. 


By hat the Age of the een Patriarchs 
is to be computed by Solar or common Years, 
not by Lunar or Months. 


| HavinG made this Diſcourſe of the unequal 
= Period of Life, only in reference to the Antedi- 
lurians and their fam'd Longevity, leſt we ſhould 
ſeem to have proceeded upon an ill- grounded 
and miſtaken Suppoſition, we are bound to take 
Notice of, and confute that Opinion which 
Emakes the Years of the Antediluvian Patriarchs 
to have been Lunar, not Solar, and fo would 
bear us in Hand, that they liv d only ſo many 
Months, as Scripture ſaich they livd Years. 
Peeing there is nothing could drive Men to this 
Ibold Interpretation but the Incredibility of the 
hing, as they fancied; chey having no Noti- 
ons or Hypot he ſis whereby it could appear intel- 
ſigble or poſſible to them; and ſeeing we have 
Itiken away that Stumbling: Stone, and ſhew'd it 
rot only poſſible, but neceſlary, according to the 
[Conſtitution of that World, that the Periods of 
Life ſhould be far longer an in this; by remo- 
ing the Ground or Occaſion of their Miſinter- 
betation, we hope we have undeceiv'd them, 
[and let them ſee that there is no need of thatSub- 
ſterfuge, either to prevent an Incongruity, or {ave 
[ae Noa of the ſacred Hittorian, 00 aro 
V4. -. PP 
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Bu r as this Opinion is inconſiſtent with Na. 
ture, truly underſtood, ſo is it alſo with common 
Hiſtory ; for beſides, what I have already mentj. 

on'd inthe firſt Chapter of this Book, Foſe#hu 

tells us, (Lib. i. Few. Ant. Chap. iv.) that the Hi. 
ſtorians of all Nations, both Greeks and Barbari. 
ans, give the ſame Account of the firſt Inhabitany 


of the Earth; Manetho, who writ the Story | 


the Ægyptians; Beroſus, who writ the Chaldan 


Hiſtory, and thoſe Authors that have given ut 
Account of the Phenician Antiquities, beſide | 


Molus and Heſtizus, and Hieronymus the &. 


gyptian; and amongſ} the Greeks, Heſiodus, He. 


cateus, Hellanicus, Acuſilaus, Ephorus and Nico. 
laus: We have the Suffrages of all theſe, and ther 


common Conſent, that in the firſt Ages of the Mor | 
Men liv'd a thouſand Years. Now we cannot 


well ſuppoſe that all theſe Hiſtorians meant Lu- 
nar Years, or that they all conſpir'd together 
to make and propagate a Fable. 


LAS TTV, As Nature and profane Hiſtory] 
do diſown and confute this Opinion, fo much 


more doth ſacred Hiſtory ; not indeed in pro- 
feſs'd Terms, for Moſes doth not ſay that he 
uſeth So/ar Years; but by ſeveral Marks and 
_ Obſervations, or collateral Arguments, it may 
be clearly collected, that he doth not uſe Ls 
nar. As firſt, becauſe he diſtinguiſheth Month 
and Years in the Hiſtory of the Deluge, and 


of the Life of Noah; for Gen. vii. 11. he fall] 


in the fix hundredth Year of Noah's Life, in 


the ſecond Month, Cc. It cannot be imagin' 


that in the ſame Verſe and Sentence theſe tua 
: _ Termup 


4 
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| Terms of Tear and Month ſhould be fo confound- 
| ed as to ſignify the ſame Thing; and therefore 
| Noah's Years were not the fame with Months, 
nor conſequently thoſe of the other Patriarchs, 
| for we have no Reaſon to make any Difference. 
| Beſides, what ground was there, or how was it 
| proper or pertinent to reckon, as Moſes does 
| there, firſt, ſecond, third Month, as ſo many 
going to a Year, if every one of them was a Lear? 
And ſeeing the Deluge begun in the fix hun- 
| dredth Year of Noah's Life, and in the ſecond 
Month, and ended in the ſix hundredth and firſt 
| Year, ( Chap. vii. 13.) the firſt or ſecond Month, 
all that was betwixt theſe two Terms, or all the 
Duration of the Deluge, made but one Year in 
MWab's Life, or it may be not fo much; and we 


know Mo/es reckons a great many Months in the 
- WW Duration of the Deluge; ſo as this is a Demon- 
er WE fication, that Noah's Years are not to be under- 


| ſtood of Lunar. And to imagine that his Years 
| are to be underſtood one way, and thoſe of his 
| Fellow-Patriarchs another, would be an unac- 
| countable Fiction. This Argument therefore ex- 
| tends to all the Antediluvians, and Noah's Life 


na will take in the Poſtdiluvians too; for you ſee 
nay WF Part of it runs amongſt them, and ties together 
L. the two Worlds: So that if we exclude Lunar 
maß Years from his Life, we exclude them from all, 
an! thoſe of his Fathers, and thoſe of his Children. 


| SECONDLY, If Lunar Years were underſtood 
in the Ages of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, 
| the Interval betwixt the Creation and the De- 
luge would be too ſhort, and in many Re- 
Seas „„ om Py. - (pets 


| 
| 
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ſpects incongruous. There would be but 16;5 
Months from the Beginning of the World to the 
Flood; which converted into common Year, 
make but 127 Years and five Months for that In. 
terval. This perverts all Chronology, and beſides, 
makes the Number of People fo ſmall and incor. 
ſiderable at the Time of the Deluge, that deſtroy. 
ing of the World then was not ſo much as de 
ſtroying of a Country Town would be now: 
For from one Couple you cannot well imagine | 
there could ariſe aboye five Hundred Perſons in 
ſo ſhort a Time; but if there was a thouſand, 
_ *tis not fo many as we have ſometimes in a good 
Country Village. And were the Flood-gates of 
Heaven open'd, and the great Abyſs broken up 
to deftroy ſuch an Handful of People, and the 
Waters rais'd fifteen Cubits above the higheſt | 
Mountains throughout the Face of the Earth, 
to drown a Pariſh or two? Is not this more 
incredible than our Age of the Patriarchs? 
| Beſides, This ſhort Interval doth not leave} 
Room for ten Generations, which we find 
from Adam to the Flood, nor allows the Pa- 
triarchs Age enough at the Time when they 
are ſaid to have got Children. One hundred 
twenty-ſeven Years for ten Generations is ve- 
ry ſtrait; and of theſe you muſt take off forty- 
fix Years for one Generation only, or for Neat, 
for he liv'd fix hundred Years before the Flood, 
and if they were Lunar, they would come 
however to forty-ſix of our Years ; ſo that 1! 
the other nine Generations you would have but 
eighty one Years, that is, nine Years apiece, 
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t which Age they muſt all be ſuppos'd to have 
begun to get Children; which you cannot but 
think a very abſurd Suppoſition. Thus it would 
be, if you divide the whole Time equally 
Emongſt the nine Generations; but if you con- 
ſder ſome ſingle Inſtances as they are ſet down 
by Moſes, tis ſtill worſe; for Mahaleel and his 
| Grandehild Enoch are faid to have got Children 
et ſixty five Years of Age, which if you ſuppole 
Months, they were but five Years old at that 
time; now I appeal to any one, whether it is 
more incredible that Men ſhould live to the Age 
of nine hundred Years, or that they ſhould be- 
get Children at the Age of five Years. 

| You will lay, it may be, tis true theſe In- 
E conveniencies follow, if our Hebrew Copies 
| of the Old Teſtament. be Authentick : But if 
the Greek, Tranſlation by the Septuagint be of 
better Authority, as ſome would have it to 
be, that gives a little Relief in this Caſe; for 
lik Septuagint make the Diſtance from the 
[Creation to the Flood ſix hundred Years more 
than the Hebre Text does, and fo give us a 
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/ WF little more Room for our ten Generations : 
aucli not only ſo, but they have ſo conveni- 
- W*ily diſpos'd thoſe additional Years, as to ſalve 
-e other Inconvenience too, of the Patriarchs 
4 [having Children fo young; for what Patriarchs 
„ue Wand to have got Children ſooner than the 
e et, and fo ſoon, that, upon a Computation 
br Lunar Years, they would be but mere 
6 Children thenfelow at that time? to theſe 
1 more Years are added, and plac'd opportunely, 


before 


effectually enough; for with theſe fix hundred 
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before the time of their getting Children; & 
as one can ſcarce forbear to think, that it wa; 
done on purpoſe to cure that Inconvenienc 
and to favour and prote& the Computation by 
Lunar Years. The thing looks ſo like an A. 


tifice, and as done to ſerve a Turn, that on: WM 


cannot but have a leſs Opinion of that Chrono 
logy for it. F 5 

Bur not to enter upon that Diſpute at pre- 
ſent, methinks they have not wrought the Cur: 


| Lunar Years added, the Sum will be only cue 
hundred ſeventy three common Years and odd 
Months; and from theſe deducting, as we 
did before, for Noah, forty fix Years, and for 
Adam, or the firſt Generation, about eighteen, | 
(for he was two hundred and thirty Years old, 
according to the Septuagint when he begot 
Seth) there will remain but one hundred and 
nine Years for eight Generations; which will be 
_ thirteen Years apiece and odd Months; a low 
Age to get Children in, and to hold for eight 
Generations together. Neither is the other In- 
convenience, we . mention'd, well cur'd by the 
Septuagint Account, namely, the ſmall Num- 
ber of People that would be in the World at 
the Deluge; for the Septuagint Account, if un- 
derſtood of Lunar Years, adds but forty fix 
common Years to the Hebrew Account, and to 
the Age of the World at the Deluge, in which! 
time there could be but a very ſmall Acceſiion 
ta the Number of Mankind. So as both theſe 
Incongruities continue, though not in the fame 
wha | | 825 | = | degree, 
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legree, and ſtand good in either Account, if it 
de under ſtood of Lunar Years. 


Thirdly, 'T 1s manifeſt from other Texts of 


| Scripture, and from other Conſiderations, that 
our firſt Fathers liv'd very long, and conſide- 
ably longer than Men have done ſince, where- 


if their Years be interpreted Lunar, there is 


not one of them that liv'd to the Age that Men 
do now; Methuſelah himſelf did not reach 
 threeſcore and fifteen Years, upon that Inter- 
pretation; which doth depreſs them not only 
below thoſe that liv'd next to the Flood, but 
below all following Generations to this Day; 
and thoſe firſt Ages of the World which were 
always celebrated for Strength and Vivacity, are 

made as weak and feeble as the laſt Dregs of 

Nature. We may obſerve, that after the Flood 

| for ſome Time, till che priſtine Craſis of the 
Body was broken by the new Courſe of Na- 
ure, they liv'd five, four, three, two hun- 


ſdted Years, and the Life of Men ſhorten'd by 
Degrees; but before the Flood, when they 
hd longer, there was no ſuch Decreaſe or gra- 
dual Declenſion in their Lives. For Noah, who 
was the laſt, liv'd longer than Adam; and Me- 
flaſelaß, who was laſt but two, liv'd the longeſt 
of all: So that it was not ſimply their Diſtance | 
tom the Beginning of the World that made 
them live a ſhorter Time, but ſome Change 
| which happen'd in Nature after ſuch a Period of 
[lime ; namely at the Deluge, when the De- 
dlenſion begun, Let's ſet down the Table of 
boch States. . e 
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| FROM theſe Tables we ſee that Mens Lives 
were much longer before the Flood, and next 
| after it, than they are now ; which alſo is con- 
frm'd undeniably by Jacob's Complaint of the 
| Shortneſs of his Life, in Compariſon of his Fore- 
E fathers, when he had liv'd one hundred and thirty 
| Years, Gen. xlvii. 9. The Days of the Years of 


a 


m Pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty Years 
and evil have the Days of the Years of my 
Life been, and have not attained unto the Days 
WW & tbe Years , the Life of my Fathers. There 
oF vere then, tis certain, long-liv'd Men in the 
7 W \Vorld before Jacobs Time; when were they, 
0 before the Flood or after? We ſay both, accord- 


ing as the Tables ſhew it. But if you count by 
Lunar Vears, there never were any, either before 
co after, and Jacob's Complaint was unjuſt and 
i falſe; for he was the oldeſt Man in the World 
o himſelf, or at leaſt there was none of his Fore- 
(oF fathers chat liv'd fo long as he. „„ 
4 THz Patrons of this Opinion muſt needs 
mn find themſelves at a loſs, how or where to break 
2 aof the Account of Lunar Years in facred Hi- 
ry, if they once admit it. If they fay that 
2 ay of counting mult only be extended to the 
140 Flood, then they make the Poſtdiluvian Fa- 
bers longer-liv'd than the Antediluvian; did 
de Flood bring in Longevity? How could 
bat be the Cauſe of ſuch an Effect? Beſides, 
147 Af they allow the Poſtdiluvians to have lived 


110 Ul hundred (common) Years, that being clear- | 
by beyond the Standard of our Lives, I ſhould 
go ever ſtick at two or three hundred Years more 


-- a Place rather than another. If. you once 
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for the firſt Ages of the World. If they extend 
their Lunar Account to the Poſtdiluvians too, 
they will ſtill be intangled ; in worſe Abſurdities; 
for they muſt make their Lives miſerably ſhort 
and their Age of getting Children altogether in- 
congruous and impoſſibſe. Nabor, for Example 
when he was but two Years and three Months 
old, muſt have begot Terah, Abraham's Father: 
And all the reſt betwixt him and Sem muſt have 
had Children before they were three Years old: 
A pretty Race of Pigmies! Then their Live 
were proportionably ſhort, for this Natur liv 
but eleven Years and fix Months at this Rate; 
and his Grandchild Abraham, who is ſaid to 
have died 77 g good old Age and full of Yer, 
(Gen. xxv. 8.) was not fourteen Years old 
What a ridiculous Account this gives of Scrip- 
ture Chronology and Genealogies ? But youll 
ſay, it may be, theſe Lunar Years are not to be 


carricd fo far as Abraham neither; tell us then 


where you'll ſtop, and why you ſtop in ſuch 


take in Lunar Years, what Ground is there in 
the Text, or in the Hiſtory, that you ſhould 
change your way of compuring at ſuch a Time, 
or in ſuch a Place? All our antient Chronolo- 
gy is founded upon the Books of Moſes, Where 
the Terms and Periods of Times are expreſs 
by Years, and often by Genealogies and the 
Lives of Men; Now if theſe Vears are ſome 
times to be interpreted Lunar, and ſometime 
FSelar, without any Diſtinction made in {Mt 


1 ext, W Hat Light or certain Rule have 1 
U 
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o go by? Let theſe Authors name to us the 
Warts and Places where, and only where the 
[ar Years are to be underſtood, and I dare 
lundertake to ſhew, that their Method | is not on- 
iT arbitrary, but abſurd and incoherent. 

| To conclude this Diſcourſe, we cannot but 
repeat what we have partly obſery'd before, How 
Incceſſary it is to underſtand Nature, if we would 


that relate to the natural World. For without this 
Knowledge, as we are apt to think ſome Things 
conſiſtent and credible, that are really impoſſible 
in Nature; ſo on the other hand, we are apt to 
ook upon other Things as incredible and impoſ- 


ſins every one is willing ſo to expound Scripture, 
it may be to them good Senſe, and conſiſtent 


ord many times to go againſt the eaſy and 


dent other Interpretations more compliant with 
heir Principles, and, as they think, with the 


Inſtance of this before us in the Scripture-Hi- 


ound, in the Narration, only to comply 
Fith a miſtaken Philoſophy, and their Ignorance 
| the primitive World, many Men would 
peat down the Scripture. Land of Years in- 


athers below the Rate of the worſt of Ages. 


hereby that great Monument, which DER 
Book II. = dence 


hiehtly underſtand thoſe Things in holy Writ 


dle that are really founded in Nature. And ſee- 


bith their Notions in other Things, they are 


Tatural Importance of the Words, and to in- 
Nature of Things. We have, I ſay, a great 


ory, of the long Lives of the Antediluvians, 
ere, without any Ground or Shadow of 


Months, and fink the Lives of thoſe firſt 
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dence hath left us of the firſt World, and of 
its Difference from the ſecond, would not on! 
be defac'd, but wholly demoliſh'd. And al 
this ſprung only from the ſeeming Incredibiſiy 
of the Thing; for they cannot ſhew in ay 
Part of Scripture, new or old, that theſe L 
| Years are made Uſe of, or that any Compute 
tion, literal or prophetical, proceeds upon 
them : Nor that there is any Thing in the 
Text or Context of that Place, that argues or 
_ Intimates any ſuch Account. We have ende. 
vour'd, upon this Occaſion, effectually to pe- 
vent this Miſconſtruction of ſacred Hiſtory fo 
the future; both by ſhewing the Incongruiti 
that follow upon it, and alto that there is ne 
Neceſlity from Nature, of any fuch Shift of 
Evaſion, as that is: But rather on the contrary 
that we have juſt and neceſſary Reaſons to con. 
clude, That as the Forms of all Things would 
be far more permanent and laſting in that pri 
mitive State of the Heavens and the Earth, 10 
particularly the Liyes of Men, and of ot 
Animals. : 


7 


Cui 
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Concerning the Waters of the primitive Earth 
hat the State of the Regions of the Air 
was then, and how all Waters proceeded from 
them How the Rivers aroſe, what was 
| their Courſe, and how they ended. Some 
Things in ſacred Writ that confirm this Hydro- 
| graphy of the firſt Earth eſpecially the 
| Origin of the Rainbow. 


AVING thus far clear'd our Way to 
1 Parad! iſe, and given a rational Ac- 
kount of its general Properties ; before we 
proceed to diſcourſe of the Phice of it, there 
b one Affair of Moment, concerning this pri- 
hitive Earth, that muſt firſt be ſtated and ex- 
plain'd ; and that is, How it was water'd ; 
from 1 Cauſes, and in what Manner? 
12 could Fountains riſe, or Rivers flow in 
u Earth of that Form and Nature? We have 
ut up the Sea with thick Walls on every 
de, and taken away all Communication that 
ld be betwixt it and the external Earth ; 
ud we have remov'd all the Hills and the 
Mountains where the Springs uſe to riſe; 
nd whence the Rivers deſcend to water the 
ce of the Ground: And laſtly, we have 
et no Iſſue ſor theſe Rivers, no Ocean to re- 
ave them, nor any other Place to disburden 
hemſelyes 3 into. So that our new-found World 
like to be a dry and barren Wilderneſs, and 


HA 
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ſo far from being Paradiſſ ſaucaß, that it would 


bop rce be habitable, 


I conrtss there was nothing in this whole Ml 


Theory that gave ſuch a Stop to my Thought, 
as this Part of it, concerning the Rivers of th 
firſt Earth; how they rote, how they floy'd 
and how they ended. It ſcem'd at firſt, that 
we had wip'd away at once the Notion and 
whole Doctrine of Rivers; we had turn'd the 
Earth fo ſmooth, that there was not an Hill, or 


Riſing, for the Head of a Spring, nor any al 


or Deſcent for the Courſe of a River: Eeſides, [ 
had ſuck'd in the common Opinion of Philo 
s That all Rivers riſe from the Sea, _ 4 
turn to it again, and both thoſe Paſſages, I 
were ſtopp'd up in that Earth. This gave me 
' Occaſion to reflect upon the modern and mord 


 Jolid Opinion concerning the Origin of Found 


tains and Rivers, That "they riſe chiefly fron 
Rains and melted Snows, and not from the Se: 
alone ; and as ſoon as 1 had demurr'd in tha 
Particular, I ſaw it was neceſſary to conſidet 


and examine how the Rains fell 1n th at firlf 


| Earth, to underſtand what the State of thel 
Waters and Rivers would be. 
AND I had no ſooner apply'd my ſelf to tha 
Tnquiry, but I eaſily difcover'd, that the Olde 
of Nature in the Regions of che Air would þ 
then very different from what it is now, an 
the Meteorology of that World was of 200 
ther Sort from that of the pretent. hne Al 
was always calm and equal, there could be f 


violent Meteors there, nor any that procce« 
{rol 
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from Extremity of Cold; as Ice, Snow, or Hail; 
nor Thunder neither; for the Clouds could not 
Wc of a Quality and Conſiſtency fit for ſuch an Ef- 
ſſect, either by ſalling one upon another, or by 
their Diſruption. And as for Winds, they could 
not be either impetuous or irregular in that 
erh; ſecing there were neither Mountains 
or any other Inequalities to obſtruct the Courſe 
ofche Vapours; nor any uncqual Seaſons, or un— 
i equal Action of the Sun, nor any contrary and 
Wiruggling Motions of the Air: Nature was then 
Finger to all thoſe Diforders, But as for wa— 
icy Meteors, or thoſe that riſe from watry Va- 
ours more immediately, as Dews and Rains, 
e bere could not but be Plenty of theſe in ſome: q 
„n or other of that Earth; for the Action of 
ue sun in raiſing Vapours was very ſtrong and 
114 0 conſtant, and the Earth was at firſt moll 
on loft, and according as it grew more dry, the 
dean of the Sun world pierce more dec; into 
aß and reach at length the great Abyſs which 
1det i underneath, 1 was an unexhaufted 8 Store- 
fu ele of new Vapours. But, 'tis true, the 
1c me Heat, which extracted theſe Vapours {0 
ouſly, would alſo hinder them from con- 
| (10ning into Clouds or Rain in the warmer 
> (irs of the Earth; and there being no  Moun- ; 
id bins 2t that Time, nor contrary . inds, nor 
ar fuch Cauſes to ſtop them, or compreſs 
aden, we muſt conſider which Way they w ould 
ie A nd, and what their Courſe would be, and 
be N aer they would any where meet with 


de 
Cel utes capable to change or condenſe chen; 3 
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; for upon this, tis manifeſt, would depend the 


Earth, 


pious Vapours Tais'd there, were molt rareſy' 
and agitated ; and being once in the open Ait 


— — T — !ͥ IYER Ra array — — — ——ẽ— 
. 


would certainly be towards the Poles, and thy 
_ colder Regions of the Earth. For Faſt and 
Weſt they would meet with as warm an Air 
and Vapours as much agitated as themfelye 


that Way; but towards the North and th 
South, they would find a more eaſy Paſſag 
the Cold of thoſe Parts attracting them, as 
call it, that is, making way to their Motion an 
Dilatation hoot, much Reſiſtance, as Mou 
tains and cold Places uſually draw V apours {rot 


middle Parts of it, would be towards the er 
treme Parts of it, or towards the Poles. 


Cauſe of their Agitation, namely, the Heat 


languiſh, and they would fall cloſer to 0 
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Meteors of that Air, and the Waters of that 


AN r D as the Heat of the Sun was chiefly to 
wards the middle Parts of the E arth, ſo ihe co- 


their Courſe would be that Way, where they 
found leaſt Reſiſtance to their Motion; and thaf 


which therefore would not yield to their Progrel 


the warmer. So as the regular and conſta 
Courſe of the Vapours of that Earth, whid 
were rais'd chiefly about the Equinoctial s 


AND in Conſequence of this, when the 
Vapours were arriv'd in thoſe cooler Climatd 
and cooler Parts of the Air, they would 
condens'd into Rain; for wanting there t 


the Sun, their Motion would ſoon begin 


another | in | the Form of Water. For e 
e 
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ference betwixt Vapours and Water is only 
gradual, and conſiſts in this, that Vapeurs are 
jn a lying Motion, ſeparate and diſtant each 
om another; but the Parts of Water are in a 
creep Motion, cloſe to one another ; like a 
warm of Bees, when they are ſettled ; ; as Va- 
pours reſemble the ſame Bees in the Air, before 
they ſettle together. Now there 1s nothing puts 
theſe Vapours upon the Wing, or Keeps them 

lo, but a ſtrong Agitation by Heat; and when 
ht fails, as 1t muſt do in all colder Places and 
Regions, they neceſſarily return to Water again, 
Accordingly therefore we muſt ſuppoſe. they : 
would ſoon, after they reach'd theſe cold Re- 

gions, be condens' d, and fall down in a conti- 
ua! Rain, or Dew, upon thoſe Parts of the 
Farth, I ſay a continual Rain; for ſeeing the 
Ation of the Sun, which Tais'd the Vapours, 
was (at that Time) always the fame, and the 
ate of the Air always alike, nor any croſs 
Winds, nor any Thing elſe chat could hinder 
lie Courſe of the Vapours towards the Poles, 
vr their Condenſation when arriv'd there; *tis 
manifeſt there would be a conſtant Source or 
dre-houſe of Waters in thoſe Parts of the Air, 
nd in thoſe Parts of the Earth. 

AN this, 1 think, was the eftabliſh' d Order : 
Nature in that World; this was the State 
if the Antediluvian Heavens and Earth; all 


conſtant Suppl y and Circulation; ; for when 
fe Croud of Vapours rais'd about the middle 


as of the Earth, found Vent and Iſſue this 
Wd: Vw ay 


heir Waters came from above, and that with - 


open'd, and the Channel made, the Current 
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Way towards the Poles, the Paſſage being once 


would be ſtill continu'd without Intermiſſion; 
and as they were diſſolv'd and ſpent there 
they would ſuck in more and more of thok 
which follow'd, and came in freſh Streams from 
the hotter Climates. Ariſtotle, I remember, 
in his Meteors peak ing of the Courſe of the 
Vapours, faith, there is a River in the An 
conſtantly flowing betwixt the Heavens nf 
the Earth, made by the aſcending and de- 
ſcending Vapours : This was more remarkably! 
true in the primitive Earth, where the State off 
Nature was more conſtant and regular ; there 
was indeed an uninterrupted Flood of Vapourg 
riſing in one Region of the Earth, and flowing 
to another, and there continually diſtilling inf 
Dews and Rain, which made this acrial River] 
As may be eaſily apprehended from this Sch eng 
of the Earth and Air. | 

THrvs we have found a Source for Waters! 
the firſt Earth, which had no Communicatioſ 
with the Sea; and a Source that would nevel 
-fail, neither diminiſh or overflow, but feech 
the Earth with an equal Supply throughout al all 
the Parts of the Year. But there is a fccond 
Difficulty that appears at the End of this, þod 
theſe Waters would flow upon the even Sulf 
face of the Earth, or form themſelves into Ri 
vers; there being no Deſcent or Declivity fg 
their Courſe, There were no Hills, nor Mun 
tains, nor high Lands in the firſt Earth, and i 
thats Rains fell in the Frigid Zones, or towarg 


the Poles, there they would itand in Lakd 
al 
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and Pools, having no Deſcent one Way more 
than another; and ſo the reſt of the Earth would 
| be no better for them. This, I confeſs, appear'd 
as great a Difficulty as the former, ind would 
be unanſwerable for ought J know, if that firſt. 
| Farth was not water'd by Dews only (as I be- 
| lieve ſome Worlds are) or had been exactly 
| ſpherical 3 but we noted before, that it was oval 
| or oblong ; and in ſuch a Figure 'tis manifeſt ' 
the polar Parts are higher than the equinoctial, 
| that is, more remote from the Center, as ap- 
| pears to the Eye in this Scheme. I his affords 
| us a preſent Remedy, and ſets us free of the 
| ſecond Difficulty ; for by this Means the Waters, 
which fell about the extreme Parts of the Earth, 
would have a continual Deſcent towards the > 
middle Parts of it; this Figure gives them Mo- 
tion and Diſtribution; and many Rivers and 
Rivulets would flow * thoſe Mother-Lakes, 
| to refreſh the Face of the Earth, bending their 
| Courſe ſtill towards the middle Parts of it. 


448 
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7... 


is true, theſe Derivations of the Waters 


at firſt would be very irregular and diffuſe, til 
the Channels were a little worn and hollowd; 
and tho? that Earth was ſmooth and uniform, yer 
tis impoſſible, upon an inclining Surface, but 
that Waters ſhould find a Way of creeping down. 
wards, as we ſee upon a ſmooth Table, or a 
flagg' d Pavement; if there be the leaſt Inclination 
Water will flow from the higher to the lower 
Parts of it, either directly, or winding to and fro: 
So the Smoothneſt of that Earth would be no 
Hindrance to the Courſe of the Rivers, provided 
there was a general Declivity in the Site and 
Libration of it, as *tis plain there was from the 
Poles towards the Equator. The Current in- 
_ deed would be eaſy and gentle all along, and i 
it chanc'd in ſome Places to reſt or be ſtopp'd, it 
would ſpread itſelf into a pleaſant Lake, till by] 
freſh Supplies it had rais'd its Waters ſo high a 
to overflow and break looſe again; then it would! 


purſue its Way, with many other Rivers Us 
Companions, thro” all the temperate Cl mates, 
as far as the Torrid Zone. 


Bur you'll ſay, When they were 0 thi- 
ther, what would become of them then? I 


would they end or finiſh their Courſe ? This 


is the third Difficulty concerning the E nding 0 
the Rivers in that Earth ; hat Iſſue could 
they have, w hen they were come to the mid- 
dle Parts of it, whither it feems they al 
tended * There was no Sea to loſe themſelycs 
in, as our Rivers do; nor any {ubterrancous 


Paſſages to throw themſelyes into ; | how word 
"3 oh 
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they die, what would be their Fate at laſt? I 
anſwer, The greater Rivers, when they were 
come towards thole Parts of the Earth, would 
be divided into many Branches, or a Multitude G 
of Rivulets; and thoſe would be partly exhald _ 
by the Heat of the Sun, and partly drunk up 
by the dry and ſandy Earth. But how and in 
| what Manner this came to pals, requires a little 
further Explication. 
| Ws muſt therefore obſerve in the firſt Place, 
that thoſe Rivers, as they drew nearer to the 
| EquinoQial Parts, would find a leſs Declivity , 
or Deſcent of Ground than in the Beginning, 
| or former Part of their Courle ; that is evident 
| from the oval Figure of the Earth; for near 
| the middle Parts of an Oval, the Semi-diame- 
| ters, as I may call them, are very little ſhorter 
| one than another; and for this Reaſon the Ri- 
vers, when they were advanc'd towards the 
middle Parts of the Earth, would begin to flow 
more ſlowly, and, by that Weakneſs of their 
Current, ſuffer themſelves eaſily to be divided 
nd diſtracted into ſeveral leffer Streams and 
Riyulets; or elſe having no Force to wear achan- 
nel, would lie ſhallow upon the Ground like a 
[Paſh of Water; and in both Caſes their Waters 
would be much more ex os'd to the Action of 
[the Sun, than if they had kept together in a 
deeper Channel, as they were before. 
SECONDLY, We muſt obſerve, that ſecing 
theſe Waters could not reach to the middle of 
the Torrid Zone, for Want of Deſcent ; that 
[Part of the Earth haying the Sun always per- 
pendicular 
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pendicular over it, and being refreſh'd by no R. 
vers, would become extremely dry and pareh', 
-and be converted at length into a kind of ſandy 
Deſert ; ſo as all the Waters that were carry' 
thus far, and were not exhal'd and conſum'd þy 
the Sun, would be ſuck'd up, as in a Spunge, by 
| theſe Sands of the Torrid Zone. This was the 
common Grave wherein the Rivers of the fir 
Earth were bury'd ; and this 1s nothing but what 
happens ſtill in ſeveral Parts of the preſent Earth, 
eſpecially in Africt, where many Rivers nee! 
flow into the Sea, but expire after the ſame Man- 
ner as theſe did, drunk up by the Sun and the] 
Sands. And one Arm of Euphrates dies, as Ire. 
member, amongſt the Sands of Arabia, after the] 
Manner of the Rivers of the firſt Earth. | 
P' uus we have conquer'd the greateſt Diff 
culty, in my Apprehenſion, in this whole Theo- 
ry, To find out the State of the Rivers in the! 
primitive and antediluvian Earth, their Origin, 

_ Courſe, and Period. We have been forc'd to] 
win our Ground by Inches, and have divided 
the Difficulty into Parts, that we might en- 
counter them fingle with more Fafe. The R- 
vers of that Farth, you fee, were in molt fe- 
ipects different, and in ſome, contrary to outs; 
and if you could turn our Rivers backwards 
to run from the Sea towards their Fountam. 
heads, they would more reſemble the Court! 
of thoſe antediluvian Rivers; for they wel 
* greateſt at their firſt ſetting out, and the Cute 
tent afterwards, when it was more weak, and} 
the Channel more ſhailow, was divided 17 
„ man 
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many Branches and little Rivers; like the Ar- 
eries in our Body, that carry the Blood; they 
are greateſt at firſt, and the further they go 
from the Heart, their Source, the leſs the 
brow, and divide into a Multitude of little 
Branches, which loſe themſelves inſenſibly in 
Ihe Habit of the Fleſh, as theſe little Floods 
id in the Sands of the Earth. 1 
| BECAUSE it pleaſeth more, and makes a 
greater Impreſſion upon us, to ſee Things repre- 
gented to the Eye, than to read their Deſerip- 
tion in Words, we have ventur'd to give a 
Model of the primæval Earth, with its Zones 
greater Climates, and the general Order and 
Facts of its Rivers: Not that we believe 
Whings to have been in the very fame Form 
here exhibited ; but this may ſerve as a ge- 
Peral Idea of that Earth, which may be wrought 
to more Exactneſs, according as we are able 
p enlarge or correct our Thoughts hereafter. 
Ind as the Zones here repreſented, reſemble 
be He / ts or Taſciæ of Jupiter, fo we ſuppoſe 
pem to proceed from like Cauſes, if that 
Flanct be in an Antediluvian State, as the 
path we here repreſent. As for the Polar 
jats in that firſt Earth, I can ſay very little 
ll them, they would make a Scene by them— 
Fes, and a very particular one; the Sun 
Puld be perpetually in their Horizon, which 
lakes me think the Rains would not fall fo, 
uch there, as in the other Parts of the Frigid 
Pics, where accordingly we have made their 
ct Seat and Receptacle, That they flow'd 
2q — 8 from 


zs not loſt in the Habit of the Fleſh, but ſtrand 
thro' it, and taken up again by the little Branches 
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from thence in ſuch a like Manner as is here 

repreſented, we have already prov'd; and ſome- 
times in their Paſſage ſwelling into Lakes, and 
towards the End of their Courſe parting int 
ſeveral Streams and Branches, they would wa. 
ter thoſe Parts of the Earth like a Garden, 
Wr have before compar'd the Branchings of 
theſe Rivers towards the End of their Courſe, to 
the Ramifications of the Arteries in the Body, 
when they are far from the Heart near the en- 
treme Parts; and ſome, it may be, looking upon 
this Scheme, would carry the Compariſon fur. 
ther, and ſuppoſe, that as in the Body the Blood 


of the Veins; ſo in that Earth the Waters 
were not loſt in thoſe Sands of the Torrid Zone, 
but ſtrain'd or percolated thorough them, and 
Teceiv'd into the Channels of the other Hemi- 
ſphere. This indeed would in ſome Meaſure 
anſwer the Notion which ſeveral of the ancien 
Fathers make Uſe of, that the Rivers of Parade. 
were trajected out of the other Hemiſphere into 
this, by ſubterraneous Paſſages. But I con 
feſs I could never ſee it poſſible how ſuch a Tra 
jection could be made, nor how they could 
have any Motion, being arriy'd in another He 
miſphere; and therefore I am apt to belles 
that Doctrine amongſt the Antients aroſe tro 
an Entanglement in their Principles: The) 
ſuppos'd generally, that Paradiſe was in thi 
bother Hemiſphere, as we ſhall have Occab 
to ſhew hereafter ; and yet they W * 
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Gigi Euphrates, Nile, and Ganges, were the 
Rivers of Paradiſe, or came out of it; and theſe 

wo Opinions they could not reconcile, or make 
out, but by ſuppoſing that theſe four Rivers had 
their Fountain-heads in the other Hemiſphere, 
and by ſome wonderful Trajection broke out 
rain here. This was the Expedient they found 
out to make their Opinions conſiſtent one with 
mother; but this is a Method to me altogether 
unconceivable; and, for my part, I do not love 
to be led out of my Depth, leaning only upon 
Antiquity. How there could be any ſuch Com- 
Imunication, either above Ground, or under 
Ground, betwixt the two Hemiſpheres, does not 
appear; and therefore we muſt ſtill ſuppoſe the 
Torrid Zone to have been the Barrier betwixt 
them, which nothing could paſs either Way. _ 
Wx have now examin'd and determin'd the 

ate of the Air, and of the Waters in the 
rimitive Earth, by the Light and Conſe- 

ences of Reaſon ; and we muſt not wonder 

o find them different from the preſent Order 
Nature; what Things are ſaid of them, or 
lating to them in holy Writ, do teſtify or 

mply as much; and it will be worth our 

Line to make ſome Reflection upon thoſe Paſ- 
es for our further Confirmation. Moses 
as us, that the Rainbow was ſet in the 
louds after the Deluge; thoſe Heavens then, 
lat never had a Rainbow before, were cer- 
ily of a Conſtitution very different from 
I. And St. Peter, 2. Epiſt. Chap. iii. v. 5. 
ah formally and expreſsly tell us, that the | 

VVV 
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Old Heavens, or the Antediluvian Heavens 
had a different Conſtitution from ours, and 
particularly, that they were compos'd or con- 
ſtituted of Water: Which Philoſophy of the 
Apoſtle's may be eaſily underſtood, if we at. 
tend to two Things; firſt, that the Heavens he 
ſpeaks of were not the ſtarry Heavens, but the 
aerial Heavens, or the Regions of our Air 
Where the Meteors are : Secondly, that ther 
were no Metcors in thoſe Regions, or in thok 
Heavens, till the Deluge, but watry Meteor, 
and therefore: he ſays, they conſiſted of Vi- 
ter. And this ſhews the Foundation upon which 
that Deſcription is made, how coherently the 
Apoſtle argues, and anſwers the Objection there 
propos'd: How juſtly alſo he diſtinguiſheth the 
firſt Heavens from the preſent Heavens, or rather 
oppoſeth them one to another; becauſe as thold 
were conſtituted of Water, and watry Meteors 
only, ſo the preſent. Heavens, he faith, hard 
Treaſures of Fire, fiery Exhalations aid Ve 
teors, and a Diſpoſition to become the Exec 
tioners of the divine Wrath and Decrees in thd 
final Conflagration of the Earth. 
Tuts minds me allo of the Celeftial Il ater, 
or the Waters above the Firmaments whic 
| Scripture ſometimes mentions, and which 
methinks, cannot be pla 10 fitly an 
emphatically upon any Suppoſition as this 0 
ours. T hole who place them above the rant 
Heavens, ſeem neither to underſtand Attro 
nomy nor Philolophy ; and, on the ot2c! er Dar 


if nothing be underſtood by them, ba 0 
a „ : = Cloud 
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ouds and the middle Region of the Air, as it 
at preſent, methinks that was no ſuch eminent 
ind remarkable Thing, as to deſerve a particu- 

ir Commemoration by Moſes in his fix Days 
Vork; but if we underſtand them, not as they 

re now, but as they were then, the only Source 
Waters, or the only Source of Waters upon 
hat Farth, (for they had not one Drop of Wa- 

kr but what was celeſtial) this gives it a new 
force and Emphaſis : Beſides the whole middle 
legion having no other Sort of Meteors but 
hem, that made it ſtill the greater Singularity, 
bd more worthy Commemoration. As for 
bc Rivers of Paradiſe, there is nothing ſaid 
pncerning their Source, or their Iſſue, chat is 
er contrary to this, or that is not agreeable 
d the general Account we have given of the 
Vaters and Rivers of the firſt Earth. They are 
MM: id to riſe from any Mountain, but from a 
et River or a kind of Lake in Eden, ac- 
ding to the Cuſtom of the Rivers of 'that 
arth, And as for their End and Iflue, Moſes 
ah not ſay, that they disburthen themſelves 
o this or that Sea, as they uſually do in the 
ſeſeription of great Rivers, but rather implies _ 
nia they ſpent themſelves in compaſling 13d 
ich nering certain Countries, which falls in 
"Wi" very eaſily with our Ihn por eff. But 1 
„ chis rather to comply with the Opinions of 
an ers, than of my oc judgment: For Ithink, 
u Suggeſtion about the ſuperceleſtial Was: 
hard made by Moſes, Was not ſo much accord- 
t eo the tric Nature and Speciality of 
-joud BOOk II. . „ Cauſes, 


— N. 


in their Belief and Acknowledgment of Provi. 
ſoever it was brought to paſs. 
mention'd before, and is not to be paſt over ſo 
fore the Flood. Moſes / Gen. ix. 12, 1 3.) plain- 
ly intimates as much, orrather directly affirmsit; 
for he lays, the Bow was ſet in the Clouds afte 

| the Deluge, as a Confirmation of the Promiſe, 
he would drown the World no more with Wal 
ven as a Pledge and Confirmation of fuch a bi- 
| no regard to this Promiſe, and ſtood there, it 
drown'd? This would have been but cold Com 


divine veracity. Yowll ſay, it may be, that if 
was not a Sign or Pledge, that ſignify'd naturaly 


tion: I am of Opinion, I confeſs, that it 197 


fore, and ſo chang'd, that the Earth was nd 
more in a Condition to periſh by Water. Pu 
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Cauſes, as for the Eaſe and Profit of the People, 


dence for ſo great a Benefit, by what Cauſe 
Bor to return to the Rainbow which ve 


ſlightly. This we ſay is a Creature of the no- 
dern World, and was not ſeen nor known he. 


or Covenant, which God made with Noah, that 
ter. And how could it be a Sign of this, or gi- 
miſe, if it was in the Clouds before, and wit 

may be, when the World was going to be 


fort to Noah, to have had ſuch a Pledge of the 


ly, but voluntarily only, and by divine Inſtitud 


nify” d naturally, and by Connexion with the 
Effect, importing thus much, that the Stat 
of Nature was chang” d from what it was be 


however, let us grant that it ſignifieth o b 
Inſtitution, to make it ſignificant in this Senlq 


it mult be tomething new, other wite it coun 
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not enify any new Thing, or be the Song 
ion of a new Promiſe. If God Almighty had 


all living Creatures, that the World ſhall never 
uon of this, Behold, 7 fer the Sun in the Firm 2 
nente. W. ould. this have been any Streng Heng 8 


of Noah's Faith, or any Satisfaction to his Mind? 


when the Deluge came, and was a Spectator of 
that fad Tragedy why may it not be ſo again ? 


Deluge? When God gives a Sign inthe Heavens, 
for on the Earth, of any Prophecy or Promiſe 


Iby ſome Change wrought in Nature ; wheres 


it either in the Depth, or in the Height above : 
Und when Ahaus would ask no Sign, God gives 


he Land of Canaan, Gen, X 8. s ſaid 


VEIL 


COU! 


1 to Noah, I make a Promiſe to you, and to 


2 
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" deftroy'd by Water again, and for e 
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Why, ſays Noah, the Sun was in the Firmament 


Wat Sign or Aſſurance is this againſt A ſecond 


Ito be fulfill'd, it muſt be by ſomething new, or 


Iby God doth teſtify to us, that he is able and 
Ivilling to ſtand to his Pro niſe. God ſays to 
lu) Jai. vii. Ak a Sg of the Lord; ak 


me unask'd, Behold, a Virgin ſhall conceive, 
ond bear 2 Hon. SO when Zachar , Like 1. was 
promis'd a Son, he asketh for a Sign, Whereby 
fall I know this: 0 for Jam old, and my Wife well 
ficken in Tears; and the Sign given him was, 
lat he became dumb, and continu'd fo till the 55 
Promiſe was ful fill'd. Accordingly, when Abra- _ 
un ask'd a Sign whereby he might be aſſur'd 
God's Promiſe that his Seo. 1 inden . 


Iver. 17.) When the Sun went 4 pay. it Was 
f Wark, beo ld a ſmoking Furnace and a 85 PINg 
NC „„ ode . 
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no Force or Significancy. Accordingly we ice, 
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Lamp paſſed betwixt the Pieces of the Beaſts that 
he had cut aſunder. So in other Inſtance gf 
Signs given in external Nature, as the Sign 
given to King Hezekjah, Lai. XXXV111. for his 
Recovery, and to Gideon for his Victory, Judge 
vi. to confirm the Promiſe made to Hezekiah 
the Shadow went back ten Degrees in Ahaz' 
Dial: And for Gideon, his Fleece was wet, a 
all the Ground about it ary; and then to change 
the Trial, it was dry, and all the Ground bout 
it wet. Theſe were all Signs very proper, ſg- 
nificant, and ſatisfactory, having ſomething 
ſurprizing and extraordinary, yet theſe wer 
Signs by Inſtitution only; and to be ſuch they 
muſt have ſomething new and ſtrange, as a Mark 
of the Hand of God, otherwiſe they can hart 


Moes himſelf, in another Place, ſpeaks this 
very Senſe, when in the Mutiny or Rebellion 
of Corah and Dathan, he ſpeaks thus to the 
People; ; F theſe Men die the common Death 
of Men, then the Lord hath not ſent me. Bil 
if. the Ford make a new Thing, and the Eat 
ofen her Mouth, aud ſwallow them up, Kc. tht 
you ſhall underſtand that theſe Men have provoke 
the Lord. Numb. xvi. 29, 30. $0 in the Cai 
of Nooh, if God co eated d new Creatui e, (which 
are Moſes s Words in the forecited Place) 1 
Sign was effectual: But where every Th WM 
continues to be as it was before, and the Fad 
of Nature, in all its Parts, the very ſame, | 
cannot ſignify any Thing new, nor any ſe 


Intention in the Author of N ature ; and conle lit! 
quently | 
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quently, cannot be a Sign or Pledge, a Token 
Wor Aſſurance of the Accompliſhment of any new 
Coyenant or Promiſe made by him. 

THIS, methinks, is plain to common Senſe, ; 
and to every Man's Reaſon ; but becauſe it is a 
hne of Importance, to prove that there was 
0 Rainbow before the Flood, and will confirm 
Lconfiderable Part of this T heory, by diſcovering 
phat the State of the Air was in the old World, 
bire me leave to argue it a little further, and to 
move ſome Prejudices that may keep others 
from aſſenting to clear Reaſon. I know 'tis 
| ulually ſaid, that Signs, like Words, ſignify any 
Thing by Inſtitution, or may be apply d to any 
Thing by the Will of the Impoſer; as hanging 
qut a white Flag, is calling for Mercy; a Buſh at 
Ihe Door, a Sign of Wine to be ſold, and ſuch 
lice, But theſe are Inſtances nothing to our 
Purpoſe, theſe are Signs of ſomething preſent, 
id that Ggnify only by Uſe and repeated Ex- 
rience; we are ſpeaking of Signs of another 


* ature given in Confirmation of a Promiſe, 
5 | | Threatning, or Prophecy, and given with 


ſeign to cure our Unbelief, or to excite and 
gt in us Faith in God, in the Prophet, or 
e Promiſer; ſuch Signs, 1 ſay, when they 
wrought in external Nature, muſt be ſome 
Appearance, and mult thereb y induce us 
believe the Effect, or more to believe it, 
an if there had been no Sign, but only the 
lirmation of the Promiter ; for otherwiſe the 
tended Sign is a mere Cypher and Super- 
wa But a Thing that obtain'd betore, and 
= i 33 
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in the ſame Manner, (even when that came t0 
paſs, which we are now promis'd ſhall not come 
to pals again) ſignifies no more, than if there 
had been no Sign at all!: It can neither ſignity 
another Courſe in Nature, nor another Purpoke 
in God; and therefore is perfectly inſignificant, 
Some. inſtance in the Se Jewiſh orl 
_ Chriſtian, and make them Signs in {ach a Senſe 
As the Ran ow is: But thoſe are rather {ymbo- 
lical Repreſentations or Commemorations ; and 
10mC on en 1 of 1 Viſtinction 40d 'Conk | 
then were allo new, a nd very particular? wher 
Krit inftitutca ; but all ſuch inftances fall ſhort 
and do not reach the Cate before us; we ar 
ſpeaking of Signs confirmatory of a Promile| 
when there 15 10 mething affirm'd de futui, ay 
to give us a further Argument of the Certant 
„0 it; wn of the Power and \ eracity 0 of d 
Promiſer, a Sign is given. This, we ſay, mul 
indiſpenta bly 'bo iomething new, otherwile | 
cannot have the Nature, virtue, and Influeng 
of a Sign. 
W E have ſeen how incongruous it would 

10 a0 imit, that the Rainbow aPPet rd beto: x 1 
Doh and how dead a Sign that would mal 
it, how forc' G, # ruitleſs, and ineffectual, 48 
ap Promiſe it was to confirm Let us now 
the other hand e that it firſt appeard 
the Inhabitants of the Karth after the Delug 
how proper, and how appolite a Sign woul 
this be tor Providence to pitch upon, to co 


firm the Promiſe made to Noah and his Poſt 
rif 
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ity, That the World ſhould be no more deſtroy'd_ 


by Water ? It had a ſecret Connexion with the 
Effect itfelf, and was ſo far a natural Sign ; but 


however, appearing, firſt after the Deluge, and 


in a watery Cloud, there was, methinks, a great 


Faſineſs and Propriety of Application for ſuch a 

Purpoſe. And if we ſuppoſe, that while God 
Amighty was declaring his Promiſe to Noah, 

Ind the Sign of it, there appear'd at the fame 
Time in the Clouds a fair Rainbow, that mar- 
lrelous and beautiful Meteor, which Noah had 
Incyer ſeen before, it could not but make a moſt 
ſüirely Impreſſion upon him, quickning his Faith, 


and giving him Com fort and Aſſurance, that God 
would be ſtedfaſt to his Promiſe. 

Nok ought we to wonder that Interpreters 
Ilure commonly gone the other Way, and ſup- 
Ipod that the Rainbow was before the Flood: 
this, I fay, was no Wonder in them, for they 
had no I ypothef;s that could anſwer © any other 
Interpretation : And in the Interpretation of the 
Texts of Scripture that concern natural Things, Ly 
they commonly bring them down to their own 
nlofophy and Notions : As we have a great 


Inttance in that Diſcourſe of St. Peter's (2. Epiſt. 


Fe li. 5.) concerning the Deluge and the Ante 
UWuvian Heavens W Earth, which, for Want 
of a Theory, they have been ae ible to maxe 
dente of; for they have forcedly apply'd to the 
preſent Farth, or the preſent Form of the Farth, 
what plainly reſpected another. A like fnſtaace . 
We haye in the Mo/aical Abyſs, or Tehom- Rab- 
ba by whoſe Diſruption the Deluge was made; ; 


1 4 : this 
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this they knew not well what to make of, and ſe 
have generally interpreted it of the Sea, or of 
our ſubterrancous Waters; without any Pro- 
priety either as to the Word, or as to the Senſe, 
A third {inſtance is this of the Rainbozw, where 
their Philoſophy hath miſguided them again: for 
to give them their Due, they do not alledge, nor 
pretend to alledge any Thing from the Te 
that ſhould make them interpret thus, or think 
the Rainbow was before the Flood; but they 
pretend to go by certain Reaſons, as that the 
Clouds were before the Flood, therefore the 
Rainbow; and if the Rainbow was not before 
the Flood, then all Things were not made within 
the ſix Days Creation: To whom theſe Reafong 
are convicti ve, they muſt be led into the find 
Belief with them, but not by any Thing | in ths 
Text, nor in the true Theory, at leaſt, if ourg 
be 5 for by that you lee, that the Vapour 
were neyer condens'd into Drops, nor into Rain 
in the temperate and inhabited Climates of that 
*Earth, and conſequently there could never bg 
the Production or Appcarance of this Bow ing 
Clouds. Thus much concerning the Ratmbov. | 
T0 recollect ourſelyes, and conclude ti 
Chapter, and tlie whole Diſquiſition conceriy 
in the Waters of the primitive Earth; we fcen 
to have 10 well ſatisfy 7 the Difficultics Pio! 
pos'd in the Beginning of the Chapter, th 
they have rather given US an Advantage; a het 
ter Diſcovery, and ſuch a new Proſpect of the 
Kath as makes it not only habitable, but ma 
fit to be Paradiſiacal. The Pleaſantuels of thi 
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Site of Paradiſe is made to conſiſt chiefly in two 

| Things, its Waters, and its Trees, (Gen. li. 
and Chap. xiii. 10. Ezek. xxx1. 8.) and conſi- 
| dering the Richneſs of that firſt Soil in the pri- 
mitive Earth, it could not but abound in Trees, 
as it did in Rivers and Rivulets; and be wooded 
like a Grove, as it was water'd like a Garden, 
in the temperate Climates of it; fo as it would 
not be, methinks, ſo difficult to find one Para- 


% chere, as not to find more than one. 


1 Kecollection and Review of what hath been 
aid concerning the Primitive Earth ; with 
more full Survey of the State of the firſt 
28 07/7 Natural and Civil, and the Compariſon 
ul © it with the prefent World, © 


E E. have now, in a good Meaſure, fi- 
E niſh'd our Deſcription of the firſt 


e 2nd antediluvian Earth: And as Travellers, 
,. ben they ſee ſtrange Countries, make it 
li ber of their Pleaſure and Improvement to 
eu compare them with their own, to obſerve the 
coi Ditterences, and wherein they excel, or come 
pio hort of one another: So it will not be un- 
11 pleaſant, nor unuſeful, it may be, having 
Jude a Diſcovery, not of a new Country, but 
11! a new World, and travelld it over in our 
more Thoughts and Fancy, now to fit down and 
compare it with our own : And "twill be no 
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hard Task, from the general en which 
we have taken Notice of already, to obſerre 
what leſſer would ariſe, and what the whole 
Face of Nature would be. 


”T1s alſo one Fruit of travelling, that by 


ſeeing Variety of Places, and People, of Hu— 
mours, Faſhions, and Fornis of Living, it frees 
us by Degrees, from that Pedantry and Little. 


nets of Spirit, w hereby we are apt to centure | 
every Thing for abfurd and ridiculous, that is 
not according to our own Way and che Mode 
of our own Country : But if, inſtead of cf. | 
fing the Seas, WE could waft ourſelves over to] 
our neighbouring Planets, we inould mect with 
ſuchi Varicties there, both in Nature and Man- 
kind, as would very much enlarge our Thoughts 
and Souls, and help to cure thoſe Diſenſes of| 
little Minds, that make them troubletome t0 


others, as well as uncaly to themſelves. 


Bvr fecing our heavy Bodies are not made 
for ſuch Voyages, the beſt and greateſt Thing] 
we can do in this kind, is to make a Survey} 
and Reflection upon the antediluvian Earth, 
which in ſome Senſe was another World from 
this, and, it may be, as different as ſome two 
Platets are from one another. We have de- 
clar'd already the general Grounds upon which] 


we muſt proceed, and muſt now trace the 
Conſequences of them, and drive them cowl 
into Particulars, which: will ſhew us in mol 
Things, whercin that Earth, or that Worl% 
differd from the preſent. The Form of tia 


Earth, and its Situation to the Sun, were tuch 
Of 
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| of its moſt fundamental Differences from ours: 
As to the Form of it, twas all one ſmooth Con- 
tinent, one continu'd Surface of Earth, without 
| any Sea, any Mountains, or Rocks; any Holes, 
bens, or Caverns: And the Situation of it to 
| the Sun was ſuch as made a perpetual Æqui- 
rox. Theſe two join'd together, lay the Foun- 
dation of a new Aſtronomy, Meteorology, 

| Hydrography, and Geography; ſuch as were 
| proper and peculiar to that World. The Earth 
| by this Means having its Axis parallel to the 
Axis of the Ecliptick, the Heavens would ap- 
| pear. in another Poſture; and their diurnal 
Motion, which is imputed to the ri mum Mo- 
ble, and ſupposd to be upon the Poles of the 
| Fquator, would then be upon the ſame Poles 
| with the ſecond and periodical Motions of the 

| Orbs and Planets, namely, upon the Poles of 
| the Echptick ; by which Means the Phenomena 
| of the Heavens would be more fimple and re- 
| gular, and much of that Entanglednefs and 
berplexity, which we find now in Aſtronomy, 
would be taken away. Whether the Sun and 
Moon would ſuffer any Eclipſes then, cannot 
| well be determin'd, unlets one knew what the 
| Courſe of the Moon was at that Time, or 
| whether ſhe was then come into our Neigh- 
| dourhood : Her Preſence ſeems to have been 
les needful, when there were no long Winter 
Nights, nor the great Pool of the Sea to moye ; 
r govern. 
AS for the Regions of the Air and the Me- 
lors, we hays in the preceding Chapter 8 
down 
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down what the State of them would be, and in 
how much a better Order, and more peaceable, 
that Kingdom was, till the Earth was broken 
and diſplac'd, and the Courſe of Nature chang': 
Nothing violent, nothing frightful, nothing | 
troubleſome or inc ommodious to Mankind, came 
from above, but the Countenance of the Hea- | 
Vens was always ſmooth and ſerene. I have 
nn thought 1t a very defirable Piece of Po. 
er, if A Man could but command a fair Day, 
bon he had Occaſion for it, for himſelf, or for 
his Friends; 'tis more than the greateſt Prince 
or potentate upon Earth can do; yet they ne. 
ver wanted one in that World, nor ever ſawe 
foul one.. Beſides, they had conſtant Breezes 
from the Motion of the Earth, and the Courſe 
of the Vapours, which cool'd the open Plains, | 
and made the Weather temperate, as well as | 
fair. But we have ſpoken enough in other 
Places upon this Subject of the Air, and the 
Heavens; z let us now deſcend to the Earth. 
Tas Earth was divided into two Hemi- 
ſpheres, ſeparated by the Torrid Zone, which 
at that Lime was uninhabitable, and utterly | 
unpaſſable ; ſo as the two Hemifpheres made 
two diſtinct Worlds, which, ſo far as we can| 
judge, had no manner of Commerce or Com- 
munication one with another. The Southern | 
Hemilphere the Antients call'd fntichthon, 16? 
oppoſite Earth, or the other World. And this 
Name and Not ion remain'd long after the 
Reaſon of it had ceas'd. juſt as the 1 'orrid 
Cone was generally accounted uninhabitable| 
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by the Antients, even in their Time, becauſe it 
really had been ſo once, and the Tradition re- 


üs Poſture to the Sun, after the Deluge. 
THIS may be look'd upon as the firſt Divi- 


fon of that primeval Earth, into two Hemi- 
 ipheres, naturally ſever'd and diſunited : But 


Lit was alſo divided into five Zones, two Fri- 


ind improperly, and by Tranflation only, to 


Manner but imaginary, not fix'd by Nature; 
Ivhereas in that Earth where the Rivers fail” d, 
jad the Regions became uninhabitable, by rea- 


Ininhabitable. by treaſon of Cold and Moiſt- 


ure, there began the Frigid Zone; ; and theſe 
ily | being determin'd, they became Bounds on ei- 
de er Side to the I emperate. But all this was 
can ter d, when the Poſture of the Earth was 
m- ng ad, and chang'd for that very Purpoſe, _ 
em fome of the Antients have ſaid, 7hat the un- 
the WWbbirable Parts of the Earth might become 
this ae. Vet tho! there was ſo much of the 
che ut Earth uninhabitable, there remain'd as 
cid fach to be inhabited, as we have now; for 


e Sea, ſince the breakir ing up of the Abyſs, 


main d uncorrected, win the Cauſes were taken 
way; namely, when the Earth had chang'd 


id, two Temperate, and the Torfid betwixt 
chem. And this Diſtinction of the Globe into 
five Lones, I think, did properly belong to 
| that original Earth, and primitive Geography, 


the preſent. For all the Zones of our Earth 
[re habitable, and their Diſtinctions are in a 


n of Dryneſs and Heat, there began the 
[Torrid Zone; and where the Regions became 
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we have before explain'd ſufficiently, and Ic 
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hath taken away half of the Earth from us,a great 
Part whereof was to them good Land. helge, 
we are not to ſuppoſe, that the Torrid Zone | 
was of that Extent we make it now, twenty 
three Degrees and more on either Side of the 
Equator : Theſe Bounds are ſet only by the 
Tropicks, and the Tropicks by the Obliquity| 
of the Courſe of the Sun, or of the Poſture of. 
the Earth, which was not in that World. Where 
the Rivers ſtopp'd, there the Torrid Zone woull| 
begin, but the Sun was directly perpenciongh g 
to no Part of it but the middle. 
How the Rivers flow'd in the firſt E arth, 


what Parts the Riyers did not reach, were 
turn'd into Sands and Deſarts by the Heat of 
the Sun; for I cannot eaſily imagine, that the 
ſandy Deſarts of the Earth were made ſo at 

firſt, immediately and from the Beginning ol 
the World; from what Cauſes ſhould that be 
and to what Purpoſe in that Age? But 1 
thoſe Tracts of the Earth that were not i 
freſh'd with Rivers and Moiſture, Which ce 
ment the Parts, the Ground would may 
and crumble into little Pieces, and then tho 
Pieces by the Heat of the Sun were bak'd mt 
Stone. And this would come to paſs chiefly ll 
the hot and ſcorch'd Regions of the Fart 
tho' it might happen ſometimes where the 
was not that Extremity of Heat, if by a 
Chance a Place wanted Rivers 400 Water | 
| keep the Earth in due Temper ; but thol 


Sands w ould not be ſo carly or ancient 1 
©. - OF 
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other. As for greater looſe Stones, and rough 
Pebbles, there were none in that Earth; Deu 
lion and Pyrrha, when the Deluge was Over, 
found new made Stones to caſt behind their 
Backs; the Bones of their Mother Earth; 

which then were broken in Pieces, in chat 
great Ruin. a 
As for Plants and Tres we cannot imagine 
but that they muſt needs abound in the primi- 
ive Earth, ſceing it was fo well water'd, and 
bad a Soil ſo fruitful : a new unlabour” q Soil, 

[repleniſh'd with the Seeds. of all Vegetables ; 
land a warm Sun that would call upon Nature 
Jearly for her Firſt-fruits, to be offer'd up at 
e Beginning of her Courſe. Nature had a 
bvild Luxuriancy at firſt, which human Induftry 
1 Degrees gave Form and Order to: The Wa- 


es flow'd with a conſtant and gentle Current, 
; of aud were eaſily led which Way the Inhabitants 
de da Mind, for their Uſe, or for their Pleaſure; 


1 ! 


pd ſhady Trees, which grow beſt in moiſt and 


t Wim Countries, grac'd the Banks of their Ri- 
we es or Canals. But that which was the Beauty 
ue Crown of all, was their perpetual Spring, 


hol e Fields always green, the Flowers always 


4 int feln, and the Trees always cover'd with Leaves 
efty bd Fruit: But we have occaſionally ſpoken 
Fant E theſe Things in ſeveral Places, and may do 
> the! Ma hereafter, and therefore need not enlarge 
by un them ere. 5 N i 

ater f As for ſubterrancous Things, Metals and 
it (00! Inerals, believe they had none in the firſt 
it oy uh; and the happier they ; no Gold, nor 

Cd We 


Sily er, 
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Silver, nor coarſer Metals. The Uſe of theſe Ml 
is either imaginary, or in ſuch Works, as, by 
the Conſtitution of their World, they had little 
Occaſion for. And Minerals are either for Me. 
dicine, which they had no Need of further than 
Herbs; or for Materials to certain Arts, which 
were not then in Uſe, or were ſupply'd by other 
Ways. Theſe ſubterraneons 'T hings, Metals 
and metallick Minerals, are factitious, not ori- 
ginal Bodies, co val with the Earth; but arc 
made in Proceſs of Time, after long Prepara- 
tions and Concoctions, by the Action of the Sun 
within the Bowels of the Earth. And if the 
Stamina, or Principles of them riſe from the 
lower Regions that lie under the Aby ſs, as I am 
apt to think they do, it doth not ſeem probable 
that they could be drawn thro' ſuch a Mats of 
Waters, or that the Heat of the Sun could on 
a ſudden penetrate ſo deep, and be able to 
looſen them, and raiſe them into the exterior 
Earth. And as the firſt Age of the World 
was call'd Golden, tho? it knew not what Gold 
was; ſo the following Ages had their Names 
from ſeveral Metals, which lay then aſlcep in 
the dark and deep Womb of N ature, and fav 
not the Sun till many Years and Ages alter- 
wards. 
HAVING run through the foveral Region 
of Nature, from Top to Bottom, from the 
Heavens to the lower Parts of the Earth, and 
made ſome Obſervations upon their Order | 
the antediluyian World ; let us now 100k UP 


on Man and other living Creatures, that 1 
5 
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the ſuperior and animate Part of Nature. We 
have obſerved, and ſufficiently ſpoken to that 
Difference betwixt the Men of the old World, 
and thoſe of the preſent, in Point of Longevity, 
and given the Reaſons of it; but we muſt not 
imagine that this long Life was peculiar to Man; 
all other Animals had their Share of it, and were 
in their Proportion longer-liv'd than they are 
now. Nay, not only Animals, but alſo Vegetables; 
and the Forms of all living Things were far 
nore permanent: The Trees of the Field and 
lof the Foreſt, in all Probability, out-laſted the 
Lives of Men; and I do not know but the firſt 
(Groves of Pines and Cedars that grew out of the 
Earth, or that were planted in the Garden of 
cod, might be ſtanding when the Deluge came, 
(Ezek. xxxi. 8.) and ſee from firſt to laſt, the | 
entire Courſe and Period of a World. 


| We might add here, with St. Auſtin, (Civ. 
Dei, lib. 15. c. 9.) another Obſeryation, both 
oncerning Men and other living Creatures in 
he firſt World, that they were greater as well 
b longer-liv'd, than they are at preſent : This 
tems to be a very reaſonable Conjecture; for 
he State of every Thing that hath Life is divided 

Ito the Time of its Growth, its Conſiſtency, 

id its Decay; and when the whole Duration 


ego longer, every one of theſe Parts, though not 
n wi vays in like Proportions, will be longer. We 
1, Aft ſuppoſe then, that the Growth both in 
act Agen and other Animals laſted longer in that 
de end than it doth now, and conſequently 
| = tied their Bodies both to a greater Height 


C and 
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and Bulk. And in like Manner, their Tree 
would be both taller, and every Way bigger 
than ours; neither were they in any Danger 
there, to be blown down by Winds and Storms, 
or ſtruck with Thunder, tho' they had been a; 
high as the Agyptian Pyramids; and whatſo— 
ever their Height was, if they had Roots and] 
Trunks proportionable, and were ftreight and! 
well pois'd, they would ſtand firm, and with 4 
geater Majeſty. The Fowls of Heaven making 
their Neſts in their Boughs, and under thur 
Shadow the Beaſts of the Field bringing firth 
their Young. When Things are fairly poſlibl 
in their Cauſes, and poſſible in ſeveral Degrees 
| higher or lower, tis Weakneſs of Spirit in us 
to think there is nothing in Nature, but in 
that one Way, or in that one Degree, that we 
are us'd to. And whoſoever believes tholt 
Accounts given us, both by the Ancients Pl 
J. 7. c. 2. Strab. I. 17.) and Moderns, (Hot 
Malabar. vol. 3.) of the Jndian Trees, vil 
not think it ſtrange that thoſe of the firſt Eaitl 
ſhould much exceed any that we now ſee i 
this World. That allegorical Deſcription © 
the Glory of Aria in Ezekiel, Chap. xx 
by Alluſion to Trees, and particularly to tt 
Trees of Paradiſe, was chiefly for the Greal 
neſs and Statelineſs of them; and there 1s1 
Fairneſs of Reaſon to believe, that in that fi 
Earth, both the Birds of the Air, and the beat 
of the Field, and the Trees and their Il 
| were all in their ſeyeral Kinds more large 
goodly than Nature produces any now. 


So much in ſhort, concerning the natural 


take a P roſpect of the moral World of that time, 
or of the civil and artificial World; what the Or 


ner of Living, and how the Scenes of human 


| exaggerate Matters on purpoſe, that they may 
| ſeem more ſtrange, or more great, and by that 
| Means move and pleaſe us more. A Moral or 


| ſerve and relate how the Scenes of Wien Life 


Forms of Living, in what Simplicity Men be- 


da new Forms and Modifications 1 ſuperadd- 
ved by the Invention of Arts, what by Reli- 
o Lion, what by Superſtition. This would be a 
Grel View of Things more inſtructive, and more 
- is iſ tisfaftory, than to know what Kings reign'd 
er in ſuch an Age, and what Battles were fought, 
geil which common Hiſtory teacheth, and teach- 
riß ech little more. Such Affairs are but the little 
18e. | Under-plots in the Tragi- comedy of the World; 
be main Deſign is of another Nature, and or 
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World, inanimate or animate; we ſhould now 


der and Oeconomy of theſe was, what the Man- 


Life were different from ours at preſent. The 
Ancients, eſpecially the Poets, in their Deſcrip- 

tion of the goldenAge, exh! bit to us an Order of 
Things, and a Form of Life, very remote from 
| any Thing we ſee in our Days; but they are not 
| tobe truſted in all Particulars; many times they 


| Philoſophick Hiſtory of the World, well writ, 
| would certainly be a very uſeful Work, to ob- 


| have chang'd in ſeveral Ages, the Modes and 
pun at firſt, and by what Degrees they came 


| Out of that Way, by Luxury, Ambition, Im- 
provement, or Changes in Nature; then what 
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World, which we have drawn before, to make 


ty, that every Man might be his own Work: 


ther, better than Stone Walls and ſtrong Roofs 


_ eaſieſt Ways of Living, till Neceſſity or Vice 
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far greater Extent and Conſequence. | But to re- 
turn to the Subject. 

As the animate World depends upon them 
nimate, ſo the civil World depends upon them 
both, and takes its Meaſures from them; Nature 
E the Foundation ſtill, and the Affairs of Man- 
Kind are a Superſtructure that will be always pro- 
portion'd to it. There fore we muſt look back 
upon the Model, or Picture, of their natural 


our Conjectures, or Judgment, of the civil and 
artificial, that were to accompany it. We ob- 
ſerv'd from their perpetual Aquinox, and the 
Smoothneſs of the Earth, that the Air would be 
always calm, and the Heavens fair, no cold or 
violent Winds, Rains, or Storms, no Extremity 
of Weather in any kind, and therefore they 
would need little protection from the Injuries 
of the Air, in that State; whereas now, one 
great Part of the Affairs of Life is to preſerre 
our ſelves from thoſe Inconveniencies, by 
Building and Cloathing. How many Hands, and 
how many Trades are employ'd about theſe tuo 
Things? Which then were in a manner need. 
leſs, or at leaſt in ſuch Plainheſs and Simplici— 


. man. Tents and Bowers would keep them 
from all Incommodities of the Air and Weg- 


defend us now; and Men are apt to take the 


put them upon others that are more laborious 


and more artificial. We alſo obſery'd and Non 
th 
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that they had no Sea in the primitive and ante- 
diluvian World, which makes a vaſt Difference 
twixt us and them. This takes up half of our 
Clobe, and a good part of Mankind is buſied with 
 Sea-Afﬀairs and Navigation. They had little need 
| of merchandizing then, Nature ſupply'd them 
at Home with all Neceſſaries, which were few, 
| and they were not ſo greedy of Superfluities 
as we are. We may add to theſe, what con- 
| cern'd their Food and Diet; Antiquity doth ge- 
nerally ſuppoſe, that Men were not carnivorous 
in thoſe Ages of the World, or did not feed 
upon Fleſh, but only upon Fruit and Herbs. 
And this ſeems to be plainly confirm'd by Scrip- 
| ture; for after the Deluge, God Almighty gives 
| Noah and his Poſterity a Licence to cat Fleſh, 


: (Gen. ix. 2, 3.) Every moving Thing that liveth 
all be Meat for you. Whereas before, in the 


new- made Earth, God had preſcribed them 
Herbs and Fruit for their Diet, (Gen. i. 29.) Be- 
hold I have given you every Herb bearing Seed, _ 
(which is upon the Face of all the Earth; and 
every Tree, in the which is the Fruit of a Tree 


oy Lielding Seed, to you it (hall be for Meat. And 
ici: Nef this natural Diet they would be provided to 


their Hands, without further Preparation, as 
em the Birds and the Beaſts are. 3 
| Urox. theſe general Grounds we may infer 


er Grow 
ofs and conclude, that the civil World then, as 
the ell as the natural, had a very different Face 


vice end Aſpect from what it hath now; for of 4 

ous beſe Heads, Food and Cloathing, Building 

and Traffick, with that Train of Arts, Trades 
—F on An and 
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ſineſs of Life, the ſeveral Occupations of Men, 
the Noiſe and Hurry of the World ; theſe fill 


and Ports; yet all theſe fine Things are but 
me Effects of Indigency and Neceſſitouſneß, . 
and were, for the moſt part, needleſs and un- 
cients have told us the ſame Things in Effect; 


| look'd like poetical Stories, and pleaſant Fic- 


Foundation for After- thoughts, and further De- 


we may be able to make a better judgment of 
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and Manufactures that attend them, the civil 
Order of Things is in a great meaſure conſti- 
tuted and compounded; Theſe make the By- 


our Cities, and our Fairs, and our Havens 


known in that firſt State of Nature. The An- 


but telling us them without their Grounds, 
which they themſelves did not know, they 


tions, and with moſt Men paſs' F for no better. 
We have ſhewn them in another Light, with 
their Reaſons and Cauſes, deduc'd from the State 
of the natural World, which is the Baſis upon 
which they ſtand; and this doth not only give 
them a juſt and full Credibility, but allo lays a 


ductions, when they meet with Minds diſpos'd | | 
to purſue Speculations of this Nature. 
As for Laws, Government, natural Reli-| 
gion, Military and Judicial Ait, with all 
their Equipage, which make an higher Order 
of Things in the civil and moral World, to 
calculate theſe upon the Grounds given, would 
be more difficult, and more uncertain; nei 
ther do they at all belong to the preſent 7] ne0- 
ry. But from what we have already obſcr? d, 


 thole traditional Accounts which the be 
„ baue 
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have leſt us concerning theſe Things, in the 
| arly Ages of the World, and the primitive 
state of Nature. No doubt in theſe, as in all 
other Particulars, there was a great Eaſineſs 
and Simplicity, in Compariſon of what is now , 
ve are in a more pompous, forc'd, and artificial 7 
Method, which partly the Change of Nature, 
and partly the Vices and Vanities of Men have 5 
introduc'd and eftabliſh'd. But theſe Things, 
with many more, ought to be the Subject of a 
| Pbiloſophick Hl tory of the World, which we 
mentioned before. 

Tuns is a ſhort and general gebende of the pri- 
mæval World, compar d with the modern; yet 

| theſe things did not equally run thro' all the Parts 
and Ages of it; there was a Declenſion and Dege- 
| neracy, both natural and moral, by Degrees, and 
| eſpecially towards the latter End but the prin- 
| cipal Form of Nature remaining till the Deluge 
and the Diſſolution of that Heavens and Earth, 
till then alſo this civil Frame of Things Would 
| ſtand in a great meaſure. And tho' ſuch a State 
| of Nature, and of Mankind, when 'tis propos'd 
| crudely, and without its Grounds, appear fabu- 
lous or imaginary, yet tis really in itſelf a State, 
not only poſſible, but more eaſy and natural, 
than what the World is in at preſent. And if one 
of the old antediluyian Patriarchs ſhould rife 
zei- tom the Dead, he would be more ſurpriz d to 
o- be our World i in that Poſture it is, than we can 
be by the Story and Deſcription of his. As an 
Indian hath more Reaſon to wonder at the EA 
oO Wl Modes, than we have to Wonder at 
have „„ 1 5 theit 
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their plain Manner of Living. *Tis we that 
have left the 'Track of Nature, that are wrought 


and ſcrew'd up into Artifices, that have diſ. 
guis'd ourſelves; and 'tis in our World that the 


Scenes are chang'd, and become more ſtrang; 
and fantaſtical, 


T witL conclude this Diſcourſe with an eaſy 
Remark, and without any particular Applica] 
tion of it. Tis a ſtrange Power that Cuſtom 
hath upon weak and little Spirits, whoſe] 


'Thoughts reach no further than their Senſes; 


and what they have ſeen and been us'd to, | 


they make the Standard and Meaſureof Nature 


of Reaſon, and of all Decorum. Neither are 
there any Sort of Men more poſitive and tena-| 
cious of their petty Opinions, then they ate; 
nor more cenſorious, even to Bitterneſs and] 


Malice. And it's generally ſo, that thoſe that 


- have the leaſt Evidence for the Truth of their! 


beloved Opinions, are moſt peeviſh and imps- 


tient in the Defence of them. This ſort of 
Men are the laſt that will be made wiſe Men, 
if ever they be, for they have the worſt of Di-| 
eaſes that accompany Ignorance, and do not ſo 


much as know themſelves to be ſick. 


"CHAP.1 


CHAP. VI: 

The Place of Paradiſe cannot be determined from 
the Theory only, nor from Scripture only. What 
the Senſe of Antiquity was concerning it, both 

as to the Fews and Heathens, and eſpecially 

as to the Chriſtian Fathers. That they gene- 
| rally plac'd it out of this Continent, in the 
| ſouthern Hemiſphere. „ 


E have now prepared our Work for the 
VV laſt finiſhing Strokes; deſcribed the firſt 
Earth, and compar'd it with the preſent; and 
not only the two Earths, but in a good meaſure 
the whole State and Oeconomy of thoſe two 
Worlds. It remains only to determine the Place 
of Paradiſe in that primeval Earth; I fay, in 
that primeval Earth, for we have driven thePoint 
ſo far already, that the Seat of it could not be in 
[the preſent Earth, whoſe Form, Site, and Air, 
are fo diſpoſed, as could not conſiſt with the firſt 
and moſt indiſpenſible Properties of Paradiſe - 
And accordingly, we ſee with what ill Succeſs 
ur modern Authors have rang'd over the 
Earth, to find a fit Spot of Ground to plant Pa- 
adſſe in; ſome would ſet it on the Top of an 
lh Mountain, that it might have good Air 
end fair Weather, as being above the Clouds, 
ad the middle Region ; but then they were 
ta Loſs for Water, which made a great Part 
Ci the Pleaſure and Beauty of, that Place. O- 
ers therefore would ſeat it in a Plain, or in 
OO Is rom or wr ron wg I 
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a River-Iſland, that they might have Water 
enough; but then it would be ſubject to the 
Injuries of the Air, and foul Weather at the Sea. 
ſons of the Year; from which, both Reaſon and 
all Authority have exempted Paradiſe. Tis like 
ſeeking a perfect Beauty in a mortal Body, there 
are ſo many Things required to it, as to Com. 
plexion, Features, Proportions and Air, that they 
never meet all together in one Perſon ; neither 
can all the Properties of a terreſtrial Paradiſ 
ever meet together in one Place, tho' neyer bo 
well choſen, in this preſent Earth. : 
Bur in the primeval Earth, which we have 
deſcribed, 'tis eaſy to find a Seat that had all 
thoſe Beauties and Conveniencies. We hayel 
every where thro' the temperate Climates, 1 
clear and conſtant Air, a fruitful Soil, plea- 
fant Waters, and all the general Characters o 
Paradiſe; ſo that the Trouble will be rather 
in that Competition, what Part or Region tc 
pitch upon in particular. But to come as neal 
it as we can, we muſt remember in the fil 
Place, how that Earth was divided into twd 
Hemiſpheres, diſtant and ſeparated from one 
another, not by an imaginary Line, but by 4 
real Boundary that could not be paſs'd ; ſo as th 
firſt Inquiry will be, in whether of theic He 
miſpheres was the Seat of Paradiſe. To anſue 
this only according to our Theory, I confels, 
ſee no natural Reaſon or Occaſion to place It ll 
one Hemiſphere more than in another; 1 
no Ground of Difference or Pre-eminence, i 
one had aboye the other; and 1 an 5 0 
. „„ 5 5 thin 
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ink, that depended rather upon the Will of 
od, and the Series of Providence that was to 
Mow in this Earth, than upon any natural Inca- 
city in one of theſe two Regions more than in 
he other, for planting in it the Garden of God. 
Neither doth Scripture determine, with any Cer- 
kinty, either Hemiſphere for the Place of it ; for 
nen tis ſaid to be in Eden, or to be the Garden 
bf Eden, tis no more than the Garden of Plea- 
e or Delight, as the Word ſignifies: And 
hen the Septuagint, who render this Word Eden, 
pa proper Name twice, / Gen. ii. ver. 8, & 10.) | 
ſo in the ſame Story render it twice as a com- 
don Name, ſignify ing v Pleaſure, (Chap. ii. 
b;. and Chap. iii. 24.) and fo they do according- 
V render it in Ezekiel, (Chap. xxxi. 9, 16, 18.) 
Fhere this Garden of Eden is ſpoken of again. 
dome have thought that the Word 5 
Gen. ii. 8.) was to be render'd in the Eaſt, © 
ward, as we read it, and therefore . 
nin'd the Site of Paradiſe; but 'tis only the 
PMuagint tranſlate it fo; all the other Greek 
ſerſions, and St. Ferome, the YLulzate, the 
Lhaldee Paraphraſe; and the Syriack render it 
m the Beginning, or in the Beginning, or to 
Nat Effect. And we that do not believe the 


85 #tuagint to have been infallible, or inſpir'd, 
e no Reaſon to prefer their ſingle Autho- 


Ity above all the reſt. Some alſo think the 
Place of Paradiſe may be determined by the 
Pur Rivers that are named, as belonging to it, 
ind the Countries they ran thorough ; but the 
ames of thoſe Rivers are to me uncertain, 


and 


: —— — 3 — —— — 1 3 
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Where are there four Rivers in our Continent 
that come from one Head, as theſe are ſaid tc 
| have done, either at the Entrance or Iſſue of 


Fot heſis, concerning the Fraction and Diſtuf 
tion of the Earth at the Deluge, then we can 


before; the general Source is chang'd, and their 
Channels are all broke up; but if you do no 


admit ſuch a Diſſolution of the Earth, but ſup 
poſe the Deluge to have been only like a ſtands 


any great Havoc k or Confuſion in it; and the 


of the Ancients, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, ſup 
pos'd theſe four Rivers to have their Heads in thi 


amongſt themſelves concerning theſe Rivers 


ſuch in this Continent. 
termine, nor Scripture, where the Place of Pg 


muſt appeal to Antiquity, or the Opintons 0 
the Ancients; for I know no other Guide bu 
one of theſe three, Scripture, Reaſon, and ang 
cient Tradition; and where the two forme 


and two of them altogether unintelligible 


the Garden? Tis true, if you admit our H. 


not expect to find Rivers now as they were 


ing Pool, after it had once cover'd the Surfact 
of the Earth, I do not ſee why it ſhould make 


that go that Way, are therefore the more oblig' 
to ſhew us ſtill, the Rivers of Paradiſe. Sevcnlf 
other Hemiſphere ; and it ſo, the Seat of Pars 
diſe might be there too. But let them firſt agreÞ 


and the Countries they run thro”, and we wil 
undertake to ſhew that there cannot be an 


SEEING then neither the Theory doth de 


radiſe was, nor in whether Hemiſphere, Wi 


{ul 


are ſilent, it ſeems very reaſonable to con 


3 
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de third. And that our Inquiries may be com- 
wehenfive enough, we will conſider what the 
te, what the Heathens, and what the Chriſti- 
Fathers have ſaid, or determined, concerning 
he Seat of Paradiſe. The Fews and Hebrew 
Dottors place it in neither Hemiſphere, but be- 
wiz both, under the Æquinoctial, as you may 
ke plainly in Abravanel, Manaſſes Ben-l/rael, 
WMaimonides, Eben Ezra, and others. But the 
Kafon why they carried it no further than the 
Line, is, becauſe they ſuppos'd it certain, as Eben 
ara tells us, that the Days and Nights were al- 
ys equal in Paradiſe, and they did not know 
bow that could be, unleſs it ſtood under the M. 
uino@tial. But we have ſhewn another Method, 
herein that perpetual Æquinox came to pals, 
nd how it was common to all the Parts and Cli- 
utes of that Earth, which if they had been aware 
I, and that the Torrid Zone at that time was 
terly uninhabitable, having remoy'd their Sa- 
ſe thus far from Home, they would proba- 
y have remov'd it a little further into the tem- 
fate Climates of the other Hemiſphere. ' 
| THE ancient Heathens, Poets and Philoſo- _ 
ders, had the Notion of Paradiſe, or rather 
Ifeveral Paradiſes in the Earth; and 'tis re- 
akable, that they plac'd them generally, if 
dt all of them, out of this Continent ; in 


emiſphere. The Garden of the Heſperides, 
e fortunate 7/lands, the Elyſian Fields, Ogy= 
and Tofrabane, as it is deſcribed by Diodo- 
 Wculys, with others ſuch like; which as 

— oc e 


It Ocean, or beyond it, or in another Orb or 
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they were all charaQteriz'd like ſo many Paragj 
ſes, 1o they were all ſeated out of our Continent 
by their Geography and Deſcriptions of them, 
Tus far Antiquity ſeems to incline to th 

other Hemiſphere, or to ſome Place beyong 
the Bounds of our Continent for the Seat o 
Paradiſe : But that which we are moſt to de 
pend upon in this Affair, is Chriſtian Ant 
quity, the Judgment and Tradition of the FA 
thers upon this Argument. And we may ſafe 
ly ſay in the firſt Place, negatively, that non 
of the Chriſtian Fathers, Latin or Greek, eyt 
plac'd Paradiſe in Meſopotamia ; that is a Co 

ceit and Invention of ſome modern Author 
which hath been much encourag'd of la 
| becauſe it gave Men Eaſe and Reſt, as to fu 
ther Enquiries, in an Argument they coul 
not well manage. Secondly, We may affirm 
that none of the Chriſtian Fathers have plac 
Paradiſe in any determinate Region of 0 
Continent, Aſia, Africk, or Europe. I hal 
read of one or two Authors, I think, that ia 

cied Paradiſe to have been at Jeruſalem; b 
*twas a mere Fancy, that no Body regarded | 
purſu'd. The Controverſy amongſt the F 
thers concerning Paradiſe was quite anotl 

Thing from what it is now of late: Ti 
diſputed and controverted, whether Para 
was corporeal or inteilectual only, and aſſe 
rical; this was the grand Point amongęſt the 

Then of thoſe that thought it corporeal, # 

plac'd it high in the Air, ſome inacceflibls, 
Deſarts or Mountains, and many 7 


= 
. 
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Ocean, or in another World; and in theſe chief. 
ly conſiſted the Differences and Diverſity of O- 
pinions amongſt them; nor do we find that they 
nam'd any particular Place or Country in the 
known Parts of the Earth for the Seat of Para- 
diſe, or that one conteſted for one Spot of 
Ground, and another for another, which is the 
in Temerity of modern Authors; as if they 
could tell to an Acre of Land where Paradiſe 
food, or could ſet their Foot upon the Centre of 
the Garden, Theſe have corrupted and miſre- 
preſented the Notion of our Paradiſe, juſt as 
bme Modern Poets have the Notion of the Elp- 
lay Fields, which Homer and the Ancients plac'd 
remote, on the Extremities of the Earth, and 
theſe would make a little green Meadow in 
Campania Felix to be the fam'd Elyſium. 
Thus much concerning the Fathers, nega- 


* 0ifkcir poſitive Aſſertions were in this Argument, 
baßze may obſerve, that tho' their Opinions be dif- 
a erently expreſt, they generally concenter in this, 
4 hat the Southern Hemiſphere was the Seat of 
0 


Puadiſe. This, I ſay, ſeems manifeſtly to be the 


e eate of Chriſtian Antiquity and Tradition, ſo 
9 lr as there is any thing definitive in the Remains 
Th 


ve have upon that Subject. Some of the Fathers 


110 not believe Paradiſè to be corporeal and lo- 
alles al, and thoſe are to be laid aſide in the firſt Place, 
* ®t0 this Point; others that thought it local. did 
23 dt determine any thing (as moſt of them in- 
ble 


Kd did not) concerning the particular Place 
lit; but the reſt that did, tho' they have ex- 


tively; but to diſcover as far as we can, what 
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preſt themſelves in varidus Ways, _ under 
various Forms; yet, upon a due Interpretation, 

they all meet in one common and general Con- 
dcluſion, that Paradiſe was ſeated beyond the 

ZquinoQtial, or in the other Hemiſphere, | 
Ax to underſtand this aright, we muſt re 
fle& in the firſt Place, upon the Form of the pi. 
mzyal Earth, and of the two Hemiſpheres of | 
Which it conſiſted, altogether incommunicable 
one with another, by reaſon of the Torrid Zone 
betwixt them; ſo as thoſe two Hemiſpheres were 
then as two diſtinct Worlds, or diſtin Earths, 
that had no Commerce with one another. And 
this Notion, or Tradition, we find among Hea- 
then Authors, as well as Chriſtian ; this oppolite 
Earth being called by them Antichthon, and its 
Inhabitants Artichthones For thoſe Words 
comprehend both the Antipodes and Antec, 
or all beyond the Line, as is manifeſt from their 
| beſt Authors, as Achilles Tatius, and Ceſar Ce- 
manicus, upon Aratus, Probus Grammaticus, Cu. 
 forinus, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny. And thele 
were called another World, and look'd upon a 
another Stock and Race of Mankind, as appear 
from Cicero ( Somn. Scip. and Macrobius. Bu 
as the latter Part was their Miſtake, fo the fo! 
mer is acknowledged by Chriſtian Authors, 2 
well as others; and particularly St. Clemeit 
in his Epiſtle to the Corinthians, mentions # 
World, or Worlds beyond the Ocean, abet! H 
divine Providence, and the great Lord of Ni 
ture, as well as ours. This Paſſage of St. 2 
nent is alſo cited by St. Jerome, in his Con 


mentar h, ii. d by Origer Perl 
y Roan 25 ii. 2. and by . 
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irchon, . Lib. 2. c. 3.) where the Inhabitants © 
that other World are call'd 4ntichthones, 

I MAXE this Remark in the firſt Place, that 
we may underſtand the true Senſe and Impor- | 
ance of thoſe Phraſes and Expreſſions amongſt 
| the Ancients, when they ſay Paradiſe was in 
| another World. Which are not to be fo under- 
food, as if they thought Paradiſe was in the 
Moon, or in Jupiter, or hung above like a Cloud 
or a Meteor; they were not ſo extravagant: but 
[tat Paradiſe was in another Hemifphere, which 
was call'd Antichthon, another Earth, or ano- 
ther Morld from ours; and juſtly reputed ſo, 
becauſe of an Impoſlibility of Commerce or — 
tercourſe betwixt their reſpective Inhabitants. 
and this Remark being premis'd, we will now 
diſtribute the Chriſtian Authors and Fathers, that 
ve deliver'd their Opinion concerning the 
Place of Paradiſe, into three or four Ranks or 
Orders; and tho? they expreſs themſelves diffe- 
xntly, you will ſee, when duly examin'd and 
rxpounded, they all conſpire and concur in the 
bremention'd Concluſion, That the Seat of Pa- 
iſe was in the other Hemiſphere. 5 ; 
[x the firſt Rank then we will place and 
<kon thoſe that have ſet Paradi/e in another 
Porld, or in another Earth; leeing, according 
the foregoing Explication, that is the fame 
ing as to affirm it ſeated beyond the Torrid 
lone in the other Hemiſphere. In this Num- 
rare Ephrem Syrus, Moſes Bar Cepha, Jutia- 
% and of later Date, Jacobus de Valentia, To 
eſe are to be added again ſuch Authors as fay, 
BOOK II. N A a chat 
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that Adam, when he was turn'd out of Paradiſe, 

vas brought into our Earth, or into our Region 

of the Earth; for this 1s tantamount with the 

former; and this ſeems to be the Senſe of St. . 

rome in ſeveral Places againſt Jovinian, as alſo 

of Conſtantine, in his Oration in Euſebius, and 

is poſitively aſſerted by Sulpitins Severus. And 

laſtly, Thoſe Authors that repreſent Paradiſe 

as remote from our World, and inacceſſible; fo 

St. Auſtin, Procopius Gazenus, Beda, Sirabus 

Fuldenſis, Hiſtoria Scholiaſtica, and others; theſe, 

I ſay, purſue the fame Notion of Antiquity; 

for what is remote from our World, (that i, 

from our Continent, as we before explain'd it) 

is to be underſtood to be that Avtichthin 

(Ox Sn) or Anti-hemiſphere, which the Anz 
„%% 

ANOTHER Set of Authors, that interpret tht 

Flaming Sword that guarded Paradiſe to be iht 

Torrid Zone, do plainly intimate, that Parade 

in their Opinion lay beyond the Torrid Zong 

or in the Anti-hemiſphere ; and thus Tertullul 

= interprets the Flaming Sword, and in ſuch Word 
as fully confirm our Senſe : Paradiſe, he fay 
8 by the Torrid Zone, as by a Wall of Fire, was 
= der d from the Communication and Knowledz 0 
# bur World. It lay then on the other Side of ti 
Zone. And St. Cyprian, or the ancient Auth 

that paſſeth under his Name, in his Comme 

upon Geneſis, expreſſeth himſelf to the fan 

Effect; ſo alſo St. Auſtin and J/dore Hiſpotel 

are thought to interpret it: And Aquinas, 

makes Paradiſe inacceſſible, giyes this Real 


for it, Propter vehementiam &ſtus in Tocis intermes 
diis ex propinquitate Solis, & hoc fignificatur per 


Heat in the Parts betwixt us and that, ariſing 


by the Flaming Sword. And this Interpretation 
if the Flaming Sword receives a remarkable 
| Force and Emphaſis from our 'T heory and De- 
ſeription of the primæval Earth, for there the 


a Region of Flame, which none could paſs or 


: 
ſubſiſt in, no more than i in a Furnace. 

5 ; 
ol THERE is another Form of Expreſſion 


and Signification with this we have already 
inſtanc'd in: They ſay ſometimes, Paradiſe 


Antichthon and Antichthones beyond the Ocean; 


id Zone became habitable, and conſequently 


\uthM'vixt the two Worlds. Wherefore, as ſome run 
meſf till upon the old Diviſion by the Torrid Lone, 
e {anthers took the new Diviſion by the Ocean. 
ſpalen Which Ocean they ſuppos'd to lie from Eaſt to 


„ ge 


Hammeum Gladium: Becauſe of that ve bement 


fromthe Nearneſs of the Sun, and this i; ; 1 


Torrid Zone was as a Wall of Fi ire indeed, or 


amongſt the Ancients concerning Paradi/e, 
which if decyphered, is of the ſame Force 


was beyond the Ocean, or that the Rivers of 
Paradiſe came from beyond the Ocean. This 
is of the ſame Import with the former Head, 
and points ſtill at the other Hemiſphere ; for, 
ac we noted before, ſome of them fix'd their 


that is, fince there was an Ocean; fince the | 
Form of the Earth was chang'd, and the Tor- 


could not be a Boundary or Separation, be- 


Weſt betwixt the Tropicks; as may be ſeen in 
ncient Authors, Geminus, Herodotus, Cicero 


— 
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Thing in other Terms with the reſt of thoſe Au- 


terrain hanc terfam. How Mankind paſs'd out 
that Earth or Continent, where Paradiſe uu 
into that where we are. N amely how they pas d 
the Ocean, that lay betwixt them, as the Anſwer 
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de republica, and Clemens Romunus, whom we 


cited before. St. Auſtin De Cv. Dei, lib. 


16. c. 9.) alſo ſpeaks upon the ſame Suppoſi- 
tion, when he would confute the Doctrine of 
the. Antipodes, or Antichthones ; and Macrubins, 


1. remember, makes it an Argument of Pro- 
vidence, that the Sun and the Planets, in what 
Part of their Courſe ſoever, they are betwixt the 
two Tropicks, have till the Ocean under them, 


that they may be cool'd and nouriſh'd by its 


Moiſture. They thought the Sea, like a Girdle, 


went round the Earth, and the temperate Zones 


on either Side were the habitable Regions, WM 
whereof this was called the Oicoumò ue, and the 
other Autichthou. EO F 

\'Tr1s being obſery'd, tis not material whe- 
ther their Notion was true or falſe, it ſhews us | 


| 
what their Meaning was, and what Part of the 
Earth they defigi'd, when they ſpoke of any 

Thing beyond the Ocean ; namely, that they | | 

( 


meant beyond the Line, in the other Hemiſphere | 


or in the Antichthon; and accordingly, when | : 
they tay Paradiſe, or the Fountains of its Rivers} 


were beyond the Ocean, they lay the tame} 


thors we have cited. In Moſes Bar Cepha above- 
mention'd, we find a Chapter upon this Subject, 0 


Nuo modo trajecerint Mortales inde ex Parad: I 


| there e Siren ns it. And 0 Eb. em $yrus ; 
cited 
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that Paſſage in Euſebius, in the Oration of Con- 
Reading, repreſents Paradiſe, in like manner, as 
in another Continent, from whence Adam was 
ny and Authority may deſerve to be conſider'd, 
like, who are known to give this Account or Re- 


interpoſito Oceano ab Orbe noſtro vel a Zona 


| Ocean. 


ſecond Sources, and that their firſt Sources were 


cited often in that Treatiſe, placing Paradi/e 
beyond the Ocean. The Efenes allo, who were 
the moſt Philoſophick Sect of the Fews, plac'd 
Paradiſe, according to Joſephus, beyond the 
Ocean, under a perfect Temperature of Air. And 


ſtantine, being corrected and reſtor'd to the true 
| brought after his Tranſgreſſion, into this. And 
laſtly, there are ſome Authors, whoſe Teſtimo- 
not for their own Antiquity, but becauſe they _ 
are profeſſedly Tranſcribers of Antiquity and 
Traditions; ſuch as SHabus, Comeſtor, and the 
port of Paradiſe from the Ancients, that it was 


mſtra habitabilt ſecretus, Separated from our 


Orb or Hemiſphere, by the Interpoſition of the 
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Ir is alſo obſervable, that many of the Anci- 
entsthat took Tigris, Euphrates, Nile and Gan- 
ges, for the Rivers of Paradiſe, ſaid that thoſe 
Heads or Fountains of them, which we have in 
our Continent, are but their capita ſecunda, their 


in another Orb wher Paradiſce was; and thus 
Hlago de Sando Vittore ſays, SanFos communi- 
er ſenſiſſe, That the Holy Men of old were ge- 
nerally of that Opinion. To this Senſe alſo Mo- 
ſes Bar Cepha often expreſſeth himſelf; as alſo 
Epiphanius, Procopius Gazeus, and Soveria- 
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358 Of the Primæval Earth, 
nus in Catena. Which Notion amongſt the An- 
cients, concerning the Trajection or Paſſage of 
the paradiſiacal Rivers under Ground, or under 
Sea, from one Continent into another, is to me, 
I confels, unintelligible, either in the firſt or ſe. 
cond Earth; but however it diſcovers their 
Senſe and Opinion of the Seat of Paradiſe, that 
it was not to be ſought for in 4/a or in Africh, 
where thoſe Rivers riſe to us; but in ſome remo- 
ter Parts of the World, where they ſuppos'd 
their firſt Sources to be. 85 95 
IT EISõ is a ſhort Account of what the Chri- 


ſtian Fathers have left us concerning the Seat 
of Paradiſe; and the Truth is, 'tis but a ſhot 
and broken Account; yet *tis no wonder it 


ſhould be ſo, if we conſider, as we noted before, 


that ſeveral of them did not believe Paradise 


to be local and corporeal ; others that did be- 


lieve it ſo, yet did not offer to determine the 
Place of it, but leſt that Matter wholly untouchd 
and undecided: and the reſt that did ſpeak to | 
that Point, did it commonly both in general | 
Terms, and in Expreſſions that were diſguis'd, 

and needed Interpretation; but all theſe Diffe- 
rences and Obſcurities of Expreſſion, you ſee, 


when duly ſtated and expounded, may fignify 
one and the ſame Thing, and terminate all in 


this common Concluſion, That Paradiſe wWas 
without our Continent, according to the gene- 
ral Opinion and Tradition of Antiquity. And 
do not doubt but the Tradition would have been 
both more expreſs and more univerſal, if the. 


Ancients had underſtood Geography better ; 5 
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and Paradiſe. 3 59 
hoſe of the Ancients that did not admit or be- 
lieve that there were Antipodes or Antichthones, 
as Lactantius, St. Auſtin, and {ome others : theſe 


| could wg 741 in the common Opinion about 
the Place © | 
was no Land, nor any thing habitable #Z ys o 


Paradiſe, becauſe they thought there 


hne, or beſides this Continent. And yet St. 


Auſtin was ſo cautious, that as he was bounded 
on the one Hand by his falſe Idea of the Earth, 
| that he could not join with Antiquity as to the 


Place of Paradi/e ; 1o on the other Hand, he had 


that Reſpect for it, that he would not ſay any 
| thing to the contrary ; therefore being to-give his 
| Opinion, he ſays only, Terreſtrem eſſe Paradi= 
| ſum, & locum ejus ab hominum cognitione efſe re- 
notiſi mum That it is ſomewhere upon the Earth, 

but the Place of it very remote TH the Knows 

.. ĩ ĩðͤ CD - 


AND as their Ignorance of the Globe of the 
| Earth was one Reaſon why the Doctrine of Pa- 
| radiſe was ſo broken and obſcure, ſo another 
Reaſon why it is much more ſo at preſent is, be- 


Urtu rerum, concerning the Origin of the Earth; 
and by thoſe Remains that are cited from it, we 
haye reaſon to believe that it contained many 
Things remarkable concerning the firſt Earth, and 


” c 
N a r 3 


| canſe the chief ancient Books writ upon that Sub- 
ject are loſt, Er hrem Syrus who liv'd in the fourth = 
Century, writ a Commentary 7 Geneſin, ſive de 


concerning Paradiſe. Zertullian alſo writ a Book 
& Paradiſo, which is wholly loſt; and we tee to 
what Effect it would have been, by his making 
the Torrid Lone to be the Flaming Sword, and 
JJ) 
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360 Of the Primeval Earth, 
the Partition betwixt this Earth and Paradiſe; 
which two Earths he more than once diſtinguilh- 
eth as very different from one another, CC. 
Marc. lib. 2. c. 2. C. 5.) The moſt ancient Author 
that I know upon this Subject, at leaſt of thoſe 
that writ of it literally, is Moſes Bar Cepha a Sy. 
rian Biſhop, who liv'd about 700 Years ſince, 
and his Book is tranſlated into Latin by that 
learned and judicious Man Andreas Maſius. Bar 
Cepha writes upon the ſame Views of Paradiſ 
that we have here preſented, that it was beyond 
the Ocean, in another Tract of Land, or another 
Continent from that which we inhabit : As ap- 
pears from the very Titles of his 8th, 10th, and 
_ 14th Chapters. But we mult allow him for his 
miſtaken Notions about the Form of the Earth; 
for he ſeems to have fancied the Earth plain, (not 
only as oppos'd to rough aud mountainous, for fo 
it was plain; but as oppos'd to ſpherical) and the 
Occan to have divided it in two Parts, an interior, 
and an exterior, and in that exterior Part was Pu- 
radliſe. Such Allowances muſt often be made for 
Gcographical Miſtakes, in examining and undet- | 
ſtanding the Writings of the Ancients, The feſt 
of the Hyrian Fathers, as well as Ephrem and bur | 
Cepha, incline to the ſame Doctrine of Paradiſe, 
and ſeem to have retain'd more of the ancient No- 
tions concerning it, than the Greek and Latin Fa- 
thers have; and yet there are in all ſomeFragments} 
of this Doctrine, and but Fragments in the belt. 
We might add in the laſt Place, that as tlc 
moſt ancient Treatiſes concerning Paradiſe ae 

_ Toft, fo alto the ancient Gloffes and Catene gs 
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on Scripture, where we might have found the 
Traditions and Opinions of the Ancients upon 
this Subject, are many of them either loſt or un- 
publiſh'd ; and upon this Conſideration, we did 
not think it improper to cite ſome Authors of 
{mall Antiquity, but ſuch as have tranſcrib'd ſe- 


into their Commentaries. They living however 
before Printing was invented, or Learning well 
Lieſtor'd, and before the Reformation. I add that 
alſo, before the Reformation, for ſince that Time 
the ProteſtantAuthors having leſſen'd the Autho- 


tent themſelves to inſiſt only upon ſuch as they 


3 Wihought were uſeful or neceſſary, leſt by multi- 
hing others that were but Matter of Curioſity, 
ot 


0, unt, there are ſome Authors that writ an Age 
rr two before the Reformation, that have with 
io! Whore Freedom told us the Tenets and Traditions 
cr- Wie Ancients in theſe Speculations, that are but 
ret Nolateral to Religion, than any have done ſince. 
Eu Wi AxD I muſt confeſs I am apt to think, that 
4% hat remains concerning the Doctrine of Pa- 
No- %, and the primæval Earth, is in a good 
Fa- Pesſare traditional; for one may obſerve, 
ente ¶ bat thoſe that treat upon theſe Subjects, quote 
eſt. e true Opinions, and tell you ſome of the 
8 the Nacients held fo and ſo; as that Paradiſe Was 
le 0 another Earth, or higher than this Earth; 
e up- 


8 225 - — — — 2 
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veral Things out of ancient Manuſcript-gloſſes 


ity of Traditions, the pontifical Doctors con- 


they ſhould bring the firſt into Queſtion, and 
render the whole Doctrine of Traditions more 
Wbious and exceptionable; and upon this Ac- 


at there were no Mountains before the Flood, 
_ nor. 
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362 Of the Primæval Farth, 
nor any Rain, and ſuch like; yet they do not 
name thoſe ancient Authors that held theſe Opi. 
nions; which makes me apt to believe, either 
that they were convey 'd by traditional Commu. 
nication from one to another, or that there were 
other Books extant upon thoſe Subjects, or other 
Gloſſes, than what are now known. 
FiN ALL y, To conclude this Diſcourſe con- 
cerningthe Seat of Paradiſe, we muſt mind you 
again upon what Baſis it ſtands. We declar'd| 
freely, that we could not by our Theory alone 
determine the particular Place of it, only by 
that we are aſſur'd, that it was in the primeval] 
Earth, and not in the preſent ; but in. what Re- 
gion, or in whether Hemiſphere of that Earth 
it was ſeated, we cannat define from Specula— 
tion only. *Tis true, if we hold faſt to that 
Scripture Concluſion, That all Mankind roſe 
from one Head, and from one and the ſame 
Stock and Lineage, (which doth not ſeem ta] 
be according to the Sentiments of the Hea- 
thens) we muſt ſuppoſe they were born in one 
Hemiſphere, and after ſome Time tranſlatec 
into the other, or a Colony of them: But tai 
ſtill doth not determine in whether of the tv 
they begun, and were firſt ſeated before thel 
Tranſlation; and I am apt to think that de 
pended rather, as we noted before, upon i 
Divine Pleaſure, and the Train of Affairs th 
was to ſucceed, than upon natural Cauſes a 
Differences. Some of the Ancients, I kn0 
made both the Soil and the Stars more nobl 


in the ſouthern Hemiſphere, than in ours; a 
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do not ſee any Proof or Warrant for it; 
wherefore, lay ing aſide all natural Topicks, we 
re willing, in this Particular, to refer our ſelves 
wholty to the Report and Majority of Votes 
among the Ancients; who yet do not ſeem to me 

o lay much Streſs upon the Notion of a parti- 
cular and topical Paradiſe, and therefore uſe 
general and remote Expreſſions concerning it. 
And finding no Place for it in this Content, 
they are willing to quit their Hands of ii, la- 
cing it in a Region ſomewhere far off, and inac- 

) Wiceflible. This, together with the old Traditi- 


al 0, that Paradiſe was in another Earth, ſeems to 
0 ne to give an Account of moſt of their Opinions 
mcerning the Seat of Paradiſe, and that they 
- re generally very uncertain where to fix it. 
I n A r. VII. 


lea %s, this Theory for the Illuftration of 
on 4itiquity ; The ancient Chaos explain'd ; 
ad The Inhabitability of the Torrid Zone j The 7 
this ange of the Poles of the . World ; The 
t Doctrine of the Mundane Egg; How America 
weg 4 fr? peopled; How Paradiſe within rhe 
u (i Cf the Moon. e 


E have now diſpatch'd the Theory of the 


5 0 primæval Earth, and reviv'd a forgotten 
cs 108Forld, Tis pity the firſt and faireſt Works of 
an dure ſhould be loſt out of the Memory of Man, 
Na” 0 that we ſhould ſo much dote upon the 
s never to think upon the Original Struc- 


ture. 


364 Of the Primæval Earth, 
ture. As the Modern Artifts, from ſome broken 
Pieces of an ancient Statue, make out all the 
other Parts and Proportions; ſo from the broke 
and ſcatter'd Limbs of the firſt World, we haze 
thewn you how to raiſe the whole Fabrich 
again; and renew the Proſpect of thoſe plea 
fant Scenes that firſt ſaw the Light, and fi 
entertain'd Man, when he came to act upon thi 
new-creced Stage. 

W have drawn this Theory chiefly to giy 
an Account of the univerſal Deluge, and o 
Paradiſe ; but as when one lights a Candle t 
Icok for one or two Things which they wan 
the Light will not confine it ſelf to thoſe tw 
Objects, but ſhews all the other in the Room 
ſo, methinks, we have unexpectedly caſi 
Light upon all Antiquity, in feeking aft 
theſe two Things, or in retrieving the Notic 
and Doctrine of the primeval Earth, upe 
which they depended. Fer in ancient Lear 
ing, there are many Diſcouries, and many Coll 
dcluſions deliver'd to us, that are ſo oblcure n. 
confus'd, and ſo remote from the preſent S 
of Things, that one cannot well diſtingu.. 
whether they are Fictions or Realities: ig 
there is no way to diſtinguiſh with Certal. 
but by a clear Theory upon the ſame lus 
which ſhewing us the Truth directly and! has 
dependently upon them, ſhews us allo b Mee 
Action, how far they are true or falic, ande 
what Senſe they are to be interpreted and et 
derſtœod. And the preſent Theory being 


great Extent, we ſhall find it ſerviceable 
— VVV 


[ 
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many Things, for the Illuſtration of ſuch dubi- 
aus and obſcure Doctrines in Antiquity. 
To begin with their ancient CHAO 8, 
what a dark Story have they made of it, both 
their Philoſophers and Poets; and how fabu- 
bus in Appearance? *Tis deliver” d as confu- 
ſedly as the Maſs itſelf could be, and hath not 
deen reduc'd to Order, nor indeed made intel- 
Joible by any. They tell us of moral Princi- 
lies in the Chaos, inſtead of natural, of Strife 
nd Diſcord, and Divoif on on the one Hand, and 
love, Friendſhip, and Venus on the other; and 
lier a long Conteſt, Love got the better of 
Diſcord, and united the difagreeing Principles: 
his is one Part of their Story. Then they 
ke the Forming of the World out of the 
Chaos a kind of Genealog) or Pedigree; Chaos 
as the common Parent of all, and from Chaos 
png firſt Night, and 7. artarus, or Oceauus; 
Nicht was a teeming Mother, and of her were 
om Ather and the Earth; the Earth con- 
ard by the Influences of Ather, and brought 
th Man and all Animals. 
Tus ſeems to be a poetical Fiction rathice 
. Philoſophy; yet when 'tis ſet in a true 
ht, and compar'd with our Theory of the 
havs, twill appear a pretty regular Account, 


i ow che World was form'd at firſt, or how the 
an haos divided it ſelf ſucceſſively into ſeveral 
E cgions, riſing one after another, and propa- 


ned one from another, as Children. and Po- 
nity from a common Parent. We ſhew'd 
the fut Book, Eu. 5. how the Chaos, 


from 


ten of the like Force, Tartarus being Ocean 


366 Of the Primaval Earth, 
from an uniform Maſs, wrought it elf into 
ſeveral Regions or Elements; the groſſeſt Part 
1505 ſinking to the Center; upon this lay the Maß 
of Water, and over the Water was a Region 
of dark, impure, caliginous Air; this impure 
caliginous Air is that which the Ancients cal 
Night, and the Maſs of Water Oceanus or Juy. 
| Farus; for thoſe two Terms with them are of. 


inclos'd and Jock'd up: Thus we have the fi 
Offspring of the Chaos, or its firſt-born Twins, 
Nox and Oceanus. Now this turbid Air puri- 
fying it ſelf by degrees, as the more {ubtle 
Parts flew upwards, and compos'd the Ather; ſo 
the earthy Parts that were mix'd with it, dropd 
down upon the Surface of the Water, or the 
liquid Maſs ; and that Maſs, on the other hand, 
{ending up its lighter and more olly Parts to- 
wards its Surface, theſe two incorporate there, and 
by their Mixture and Union compole a Body of 
Earth quite round the Maſs of Waters: And this 
was the firſt habitable Earth, which, as it was 
vou ſee, the Daughter of Nox and Oceanis, ſo it 
was the Mother of all other Things, and all Iv 
ing Creatures, which at the Beginning of th 
World ſprung out of its fruitful Womb. 
TuIsSs Doctrine of the Chaos, for the grea? 
ter Pomp of the Buſineſs, the Ancients calld 
their Theogonja, or the Genealogy of the Gods; 
for they gave their Gods, at leaſt their tereſt 
Gods, an Original and Beginning M and all the 
Elements and greater Portions of Nature they 


made Gods and Goddeſſes, or their Deities 7 
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Jed over them in ſuch a Manner, that the Names 
were us'd promiſcuouſly for one another. We 
alſo mention'd before ſome moral Principles 
which they plac'd in the Chaos, Eris, and Eros; E 
Strife, Diſcord, and Diſaffection, which pre- 
vail'd at firſt; and afterward Love, Kindneſs ad i 
Union got the upper Hand, and in ſpite of thoſe 
factious and dividing Principles, gather'd toge- 
ther the ſeparated Elements, and united them in- 
to an habitable World. This i is all eaſily under- 
ſtood, if we do but look upon the Schemes of the 
iſing World, as we have ſet them down in that 
fiſth Chapter; for in the firſt Commotion of the 
Chaos, after an inteſtine Struggle of all the 
Parts, the Elements ſeparated from one ano- 
ther into ſo many diſtin Bodies or Maſſes ; 
and in this State and Poſture Things continu'd 

| 2 good while, which the Ancients, after their 
| poctick or moral Way, call'd the Reign of Eris 
or Contention, of Hatred, Slight, and Diſaf= 
tection; and if Things had always continued 
in that Syſtem, we ſhould never have had an ha- 
bitable World. But Love and good Nature con- 
quer'd at length; Venus roſe out of the Sea, and 
feceiv'd into her Boſom, and intangled into her 
Embraces, the falling ther, viz. the Parts of ligh- 
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first Separation, and gave it the Name of Night - 
Theſe, I fay, fell down upon the oily Parts of the 
der- maſs, which lay floating upon the Surface of 
t and by that Union and Conjunction a new 
Body, and a new World was produc'd, which 
Was the firſt habitable Earth. This! is the Interpre- 


tation 


ter Earth, which were mix'd with the Air in that 
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tation of their myſtical Philoſophy of the Chaog, 
and the Reſolution of it into plain natural Hif. 
tory : Which you may ſee more fully diſcuſg'g 
in the Latin Treatiſe, Lib. 2. c. 7. 

IN conſequence of this, we have already ex- 
plain'd, in ſeveral Places, the Golden Age of 
the Ancients, and laid down ſuch Grounds ag 
will enable us to diſcern what is real, and 
what poetical, in the Reports and Character 
that Antiquity hath given of thoſe firſt Ages of 
the World. And if there be any Thing 
amongſt the Ancients that refers to another 
Earth, as Plato's Atlantis, which, he ſays, was 
abſorpt by an Earthquake, and an Inundation, 
as the primeval Earth was; or his Ather 
Earth, mention'd in his Phzdo, which he op- 
poſeth to this broken hollow Earth ; makes it 
to have long-l1v'd Inhabitants, and to be with- 
out Rains and Storms, as that firſt Earth was 
alſo; or the pendulous Gardens of Alcinous, or 
ſuch like; to which nothing anſwers in preent 

Nature, by reflecting upon the State of the 
firſt Earth, we find an eaſy Explication of them. 
We have alſo explain'd what the zichthon 
and Antichthones of the Ancients were, and 

what the true Ground of that Diſtinction was. 
But nothing ſeems more remarkable, than the 
Inhabitability of the Torrid Zone, if we conſidet 
what a general Fame and Belief it had amongl 

the Ancients, and yet in the preſent {form 0 
the Earth, we find no ſuch Thing, nor al 
Foundation for it. I cannot believe that th 
was ſo univerſally receiy'd upon a flight Pe- 

| | „ . . fe fo ſumption 
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ſumption only, becauſe it lay under the Courſe 
of the Sun, if the Sun had then the ſame Lati- 
mde from the AEquator, in his Courſe and Mo- 
ion, that be hath now, and made the ſame Va- 
ety of Seaſons; whereby even the hotteſt Parts 
of the Earth have a Winter, or ſomething equi- 
ralent to it. But if we apply this to the pri- 
ne val Earth, whoſe Poſture was direct to the 
dun, ſtanding always fixt in its Equinoctial, we 
hall eaſily believe, that the Torrid Zone was 
nen uninhabitable by Extremity of Heat, there 
being no Difference of Seaſons, nor any Change. 
of Weather, the Sun hanging always over Head 
at the fame Diſtance, and in the ſame Direction. 
Befides this, the Deſcent of the Rivers in that. 
firt Earth was ſuch, that they could never reach 
Wc Equinoctial Parts, as we have ſhewn before; 
by which Means, and the want of Rain, that 
Region muſt neceſſarily be turn'd into a dry 
pelart. Now this being really the State of 
he firſt Earth, the Fame and general Belief 
hat the Torrid Zone was uninhabitable had 
is true Original, and continued till with Po- 
ty after the Deluge, though the Caules then 
ere taken away; for they being ignorant of 
he Change that was made in Nature at that 
lime, kept up ſtill the ſame Tradition and 
mon current, till Obſervation and Experi- 
ice taught later Ages to correct it. As the 
Miracles that were in the Chriſtian Church 
rſt, occaſioned a Fame and Belief of their 
pitnuance long after they had really ceas'd. 
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T uIs gives an eaſy Account, and, I think, the 
true Cauſe of that Opinion, amongſt the Ang. 
ents generally receiv'd, That the Torrid Jie 
was uninhabitable. J ſay, generally receiy'd ; ſo 
not only the Poets, both Greek. and Latin, hut 
their Philoſophers, Aſtronomers and Geogri. 
phers, had the ſame Notion, and deliver'd the 
ſame Doctrine; as Ariſtotle, Cleomedes, Achille 
Tatius, Ptolemy, Cicero, Strabo, Mela, Dliny, 
Macrobius, &c. And to ſpeak Truth, the whole 
Doctrine of the Zones is calculated more proper- 
ly for the firſt Earth, than for the preſent; for the 
Di viſions and Bounds of them now are but arbi- 
trary, being habitable all over, and having nol 
' viſible Diſtinction; whereas they were then de- 
termin'd by Nature, and the Globe of the Earth 
was really divided into ſo many Regions of a 
very different Aſpect and Quality; which would 
have appear'd at a Diſtance, if they had been 
look'd upon from the Clouds, or from tha 
Moon, as Fupiter's Belts, or as ſo many Girdleg 
or Swathing-bands about the Body of tha 
Earth: And ſo the Word imports, and ſo the 
Ancients uſe to call them Cinguli and Faſcit 
But in the preſent Form of the Earth, if 
was ſeen at a Diſtance, no ſuch Diſtinctio 
would appear in the Parts of it, nor ſcarce an 
other but that of Land and Water, and d 
Mountains and Valleys, which are nothing 
the purpoſe of Zones. And to add this No 
further, When the Earth lay in this regula 
Form, divided into Regions or Walks, it 
may 1o call tkem, as this gaye Occaſion of | 
„„ Deiſtincto 
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Diſtinction by Zones; ſo if we might conſider all 
that Earth as a Paradiſe, and Paradiſe as a Gar- 
den; (for it is always call'd ſo in Scripture, and 
in Tewiſh Authors.) And, as this Torrid 'Zone, 
bare of Graſs and Trees, made a kind of Gravel- 
walk in the Middle, ſo there was a green Walk 
on either Hand of it, made by the temperate 


| Zones ; and beyond thoſe lay a Canal, which wa- 
| ter'd the Garden from either Side. (See Fig. 3. c. 5.) 


BU to return to Antiquity; We may add | 


under this Head another Obſervation or Doc- 


trine amongſt the Ancients, ſtrange enough in 


| Appearance, which yet receives an eaſy Expli- 
| cation from the preceding Theory; They ſay, 


The Poles of the World did once change their 
vituation, and were at firſt in another Poſture 
from what they are in now, till that Inclina- 
tion happen'd : This the ancient Philoſophers 
often make mention of, as Anaxagoras, Em- 
fedocles, Diogenes, Leucippus, Democritus; (See 
the Lat. Treat. lib. 2. c. 10.) as may be ſeen 
in Laertius, and in Plutarch; and the Stars, they 
lay, at firſt were carried about the Earth in a 
more uni form Manner. 
what we have obſerv'd, and told you in other 
Words, namely, That the Earth chang'd its 
koſture at the Deluge, and thereby made 
theſe ſeeming Changes in the Heavens; its 
foles before pointed to the Poles of the Eclip- 
ck, which now point to the Poles of the 


Equator, and its Axis is become parallel with 
nat Axis; and this is the Myſtery and Inter- 
pretation of what they ſay in other Terms; 

8 BFI!!! 


this 5 


This is no more than 


eſpecially being diſguis'd, as ſome of them are, 
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this makes the different Aſpect of the Heavens 
and of its Poles: And I am apt to think, that 
.thoſe Changes in the Courſe of the Stars, which 
the Ancients ſometimes ſpeak of, and eſpecial 
ly the Egyptians, if they did not proceed from 
Defects in their Kalendar, had no other oy 
cal Account than this. 
AND as they ſay the Poles of the World were 
in another Situation at firſt, ſo at firſt they fy, 
there was no Variety of Seaſons in the Year, as 
in their Golden Age. Which is very coherent 
with all the reſt, and ſtill runs along with the 
Theory. And you may obſerve, that all theſe 
Things we have inſtanc'd in hitherto, are but 
Links of the ſame Chain, in Connexion and 
Dependance upon one another. When the pri- 
mæval Earth was made out of the Chaos, its 
Form and Poſture was ſuch, as of Courſe 
brought on all thoſe Scenes which Antiquity 
hath kept the Remembrance of; tho? now in an- 
other State of Nature they ſeem very ſtrange; 


by their odd Manner of repreſenting them, 

That the Poles of the World ſtood once in ano- 
ther Poſture; that the Year had no Diverſity 
of Scaſons; that the Torrid Zone was unin- 
habitable; . "that the two Hemiſp heres had no 
' Poſſibility of Intercourſe, and ſuch like: Thek 
all hang upon the ſame String; or lean one 
upon another as Stones in the Tus Building 
| Whereof we have, by this Theory, laid the 
very Foundation bare, that you may ſee What 


they all ſtand upon, and in what Order. 
- "© "THEW 
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THERE is ſtill one remarkable Notion or 
Doctrine amongſt the Ancients which we have 
not ſpoken to; 'tis partly ſymbolica), and the 
Propriety of the Symbol, or of the Application 
of it, hath been little underſtood tis their Po- 
| arine of the Mundane Egg, or their comparing 
the World to an Egg, and eſpecially in the ori- 
| ginal Compoſition of it. This ſeems to be a mean 
Compariſon, the World and an Egg; what Pro- 
portion, or what Reſemblance betwixt theſe two 
Things? And yet I do not know any ſymbolical 7 
Doctrine, or Concluſion, that hath been fo uni- 
rerſally entertain? d by the Myſe; or Wiſe and 
| Learned of all Nations; as hath been noted be- 
| fore in the fifth Chapter of the firſt Book, and at 
large in the Latin Treatiſe (Lib. 2. c. 10.) 1 
| certain, that by the World in this Similitude, 
| they Jo not mean the Great Univerſe, for that 
bath neither Figure, nor any determinate Form 
ol Compoſition, and it would be a great Va- 
nity and Raſhneſs in any one to compare this 
to an Egg: The Works of God are immenſe, as 
bis Nature is infinite, and we cannot make any 
Image or Refemblance of either of them ; but 


fry Wis Compariſon is to be underſtood of the 
nin- WY lanary Morld, or of the Earth : And for a 
no Leneral Key to Antiquity upon this Argument, 
heſe de may lay this down as a Maxim or Canon, 


That what the. Ancients have ſaid concerning 


ing; Form and Figure of the World, or concerning 
the Original of it from a Chaos, or about its Pe- 
what Nod aud Diſſolution, are never to be underſtood. 


1 the ert Lee, but f our Earth, or of this 
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Sabluvary and terreſtrial World. And this Obſer.. 
vation being made, do but reflect upon our The. 
ory of the Earth, the Manner of its Compoſition 
at firſt, and the F igure of it, being compleated, 
and you will need no other Interpreter to under. 
Rand this Myſtery. We have ſhew'd there, (Bool 
1. c. $5.) that the Figure of it, when finiſh'd Was 
Oval, and the inward Form of it was a Frame of 
four Regions, encompaſſing one another, where 
that of Fire lay in the Middle like the Yolk, and 
a Shell of Earth inclos'd them all. This gives a 
Solution ſo eaſy and natural, and ſhews ſuch 

an Aptneſs and Elegancy in the Repreſentation, WW 
that one cannot doubt upon a View and Com- 

pare of Circumſtances, but that we have truly W t 

: found out the Riddle of the Mundane Egg. 

„ Amoxssr other Difficulties ariſing from the WF. 

"Bom of this preſent Earth, that is one, How WM t 

0 


America could be peopled, or any other Con- 
tinent, or Iſland remote from all Continents, 
the Sea interpoſing. This Difficulty does not WM 
hold in our Theory of the firſt Earth, where te 
there was no Sea. And after the F Ld, when lt 
the Earth was broken and the Sea lad open, Wi v 
the ſame Race of Men might continue there, Wi i 
if ſettled there before, For 1 do not ſee any 
' Neceſſity of deducing all Mankind from Nod, WW 
'after the Flood. If America was peopled be- (it 
fore, it might continue ſo; not but that the Wd: 
Flood was univerſal. But when the greal 
Frame of the Earth broke at the Deluge, Pio. 
vidence forefaw into how many Continents i 


would be divided after the ceaſing of the 
Flood; 
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Flood; and accordingly, as we may reaſonably 
| ſuppoſe, made Proviſion to fave a Remnant in 
every Continent, that the Race of Mankind 
might not be quite extinct in any of them. What 5 
proviſion he made in our Continent we know 
from ſacred Hiſtory ; but as that takes Notice of 
no other Continent but ours, ſo neither could it 
| take Notice of any Method that was us'd there 
for ſaving of a Remnant of Men; but *twere great 
| preſumption, methinks, to imagine, that Provi- 
| dence had a Care of none but us, or could not _ 
find out Ways of Preſervation in other Places, as 
| well as in that where our Habitations were to be. 
| Afa, Africk and Europe, were repeopled by 
the Sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Faphet ; 
but we read nothing of their going over into 
| America, or ſending any Colonies thither; and- 
that World, which is near as big as ours, muſt 
have ſtood long without People, or any thing 
of human Race in it, after the Flood, if it 
food ſo till this was full, or till Men naviga- 
ted the Ocean, and by chance diſcover'd it: 


nen l ſeems more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there 
den, vas a Stock providentially reſerv'd there, as 
ere, well as here, out of which they ſprung again; 
- but we do not pretend in an Argument of this 
055 


Nature to define or determine any Thing PONG 


t the dary Difficulty, and of no great Force, ſo nei- 
great ner is it any Thing peculiar to us, or to our 
Pro- Hot heft, but alike common to both and if 
ats ü they can propoſe any reaſonable Way whereby 

the i he Sons of Noah might be tranſplanted into 


America, 
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tively. To conclude, As this is but a ſecon- 
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America, with all my Heart; but all the Ways 
that I have met with hitherto, have ſeem'd to 
me mere Fictions, or mere Preſumptions. Be. 
= ſides, finding Birds and Beaſts there, which arc 
no where upon our Continent, nor would liye 
in our Countries if brought hither ; tis a fair 
Conjecture that they were not carried from us, 
but originally bred and preſerv'd there. 
Tus much for the Illuſtration of Antiquity 
in ſome Points of human Literature, by our The- 
ory of the primæval Earth; there is alſo in Chyj- 
ſtian Antiquity a Tradition or Doctrine, that ap- 
pears as obſcure and as much a Paradox as any of 
theſe, and better deſerves an Illuſtration, becauſe 
it relates more cloſely and expreſly to our preſent! 
Subject: Tis that Notion or Opinion amongſt 
the Ancients concerning Paradiſe, that it was 
ſeated as high as the Sphere of the Moon, or 


"may be reaſonably ſuppos'd to have been as muc 


- within the luna, Circle. This looks very ſtrange, 


and indeed extravagantly at firſt Sight; but the 
Wonder will ceaſe, if we underſtand this not b 
of Paradiſe taken apart from the reſt of the 
Earth, but of the whole primeval Earth, where 
in the Seat of Paradiſe was; that was reallv]M /( 
ſeated much higher than the preſent Earth, andi & 


_ Elevated as the Tops of our Mountains are 00V 
And that Phraſe of reaching to the Sphere of 114 
Moon, ſignifies no more than thoſe other Ex 
preſſions of reaching to Heaven, or reachilg 

above the Clouds; which are Phraſes common 

ly us'd to expreſs the Height of Buildings, % 
of Mountains, and ſuch like Things: 59 (he 
| DT DW Ros --- *-.Bailded 
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Builders of Babel ſaid, they would make a 
Tower ſhould reach to Heaven; Olympus and 
Parnafſas are ſaid by the Poets to reach to 
Heaven, or to riſe above the Clouds; and 
Pliny and Solinus ule this very Expreſſion of the 
Lunar Circle, when they deſcribe the Height 
of Mount Atlas, Eductus in viciniam Lunaris 
Circuli, (Solin. c. 17.) The Ancients, I be- 
lieve, aim'd particularly by this Phraſe, to ex- 
preſs an Height above the middle Region, or 
above our Atmoſphere, that Paradiſe might 
be ſerene; and where our Atmoſphere ended, 
they reckon'd the Sphere of the Moon begun, 
and therefore 1aid 1t reach'd to the Sphere of the 
Moon. Many of the Chriſtian Fathers ex- 
preſs d their Opinion concerning the high Situ- 
ation of Paradiſe in plain and formal Terms, as 
dt. Baſil, Damaſcen, Moſes Bar Cepha, Cc. 
but this Phraſe of reaching to the Lunar Cir- 
te is repeated by ſeveral of them, and ſaid to 
be of great Antiquity. Aquinas, Albertaus, 
and others, aſcribe it to Bede, but many to 
| vt. Auſtin; and therefore Ambroſius Cat harinus, 
(Com, in Gen. c. 2.) is angry with their great 
Schoolman, that he ſhould derive it from 
Bede, ſeeing St. Auſtin writing to Oroſius, de- 
lyer'd this Doctrine, which ſurely, ſays he, 
Auſtin neither feign'd nor dream d only, but 
tad receiv'd it from Antiquity And from ſo 
great Antiquity, that it was no leſs than Apo- 
lolical, if we credit Albertus Magnus, and 
lhe ancient Books he appeals to; (Sum. Theol. 
por. 2. tract. 13. J. 79.) for he ſays this Tra- 
| „%% i 
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dition was deriv'd as high as from St. 7 homas 
the Apoſtle. His Words are theſe, after he had 
deliver'd his own Opinion, Hoc tamen dico, &c. 
But this I ſay without Prejudice to the better 
Ofinion, for ] have found it in ſome moſt ancient 
| Books, that Thomas the Apoſtle was the Author 
of that Opinion, which is uſually attributed 50 
Bede and Strabus, namely, That Paradiſe was / fo 
High as to reach ” the Lunar Circle. But thus 
much concerning this Opinion, and concern. 
g Antiquity. 
Jo conclude all, we tee hl Theory, which] 
was drawn only by a Thread of Reafon, and 
the Laws of Nature, abſtractly from all An- 
tiquity, notwithſtanding caſts a Light upon 
many Paſſages there, which were otherwiſe, ac- 
counted Fictions, or unintelligible Truths; and 
tho' we do not alledge theſe as Proofs of the 
Theory, for it carries its own Light and Proof 
with it; yet, whether we will or no, they d 
mutually confirm, as well as illuſtrate one ano 
ther; and 'tis a Pleaſure allo, when one hat 
wrought out Truth by mere Dint of thing 
ing, and Examination of Cauſes, and propos“ 
it plainly and openly, to meet with it agall 
amongſt the Ancients, diſguis'd, and in an old 
faſhiom d Dreſs; ſcarce to be known or diſcq 
ver'd, but by thoſe that beforchand knew | 
very well. And it would be a further Pleatul 
and Satisfaction to have render'd thoſe Dodnni 
and Notions for the future, intelligible 4 
_ uſeful to others, as well as delightful to 0 
ſelves. 
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4 general Ohection againſt this Theory, viz. That 
if there had been ſuch a Primitive Earth, as 
we pretend, the Fame of it would have ſounded 
throughout all Antiquity. The Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Learning conſider d. The moſt conſi- 
derable Records of both are loſt. What Foot- 
ſteps remain relating to this Subject. The Jew- 
ih and Chriſtian Learning conſider' d; how far | 
loſt as to this Argument, and what Notes or 
Traditions remain. Laſtly, how far the ſacred 
Writings bear witneſs to it. The providential 

ConduiF of Knowledge in the World. A Re- 
capitulation and State of the Theory. © 


Avinc gone through the two firſt 
Parts, and the two firſt Books of this 
heory, that concerning the primitive World, 
he univerſal Deluge, and the State of Para- 
% we have leiſure now to reflect a little, 
nd confider what may probably be objected 
kunſt a Theory of this Nature. I do not 


gain ſingle Objections againſt ſingle Parts, for 
ol0iole may be many, and ſuch as I cannot fore- 
iche; but what may be faid againſt the Body 
e Subſtance of the Theory, and the Credi- 
caluiility of it appearing new and ſarprizing, and 
110! of great Extent and Importance. This, 1 


ny, will induce many to ſay, Surely this 
mot be a Reality; for if there had been 
ch a primitive Earth, and ſuch a primitive 

. World 


it ſhould lie buried for ſome thouſands of Years 
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World as is here repreſented, and ſo remarkahj; 
different from the preſent, it could not have been 
ſo utterly forgotten, or lain hid for ſo many 
Ages; all Antiquity would have rung of it; 
the Memory of it would have been kept freſh 
by Books or Traditions. Can we imagine that | 


in deep Silence and Oblivion? And now only 
when the ſecond World 1s drawing to an Find, 
we begin to diſcover that there was a firſt, and 
that of another Make and Order from this 

Jo fatisfy this Objection, or Surmiſe rather, 
it will be convenient to take a good large 
Scope and Com paſs in our Diſcourſe; we muſt 
not ſuppoſe that this primitive World hath 
been wholly loſt out of the Memory of Man, 
or out of Hiſtory, for we have ſome Hiſtory 
and Chronology of it preſervd by Moſes, and 
likewiſe in the Monuments of the Ancients 
more or lets; for they all ſuppos'd a World 
before the Deluge. But 'tis the Philoſophy of 
this primitive World that hath been loſt in a 
great meaſure ; what the State of Nature was 
then, and wherein it differ'd from the preſent 
or poſtdiluvian Order of Things. This, [ contels, 
had been little taken notice of; it hath been 
generally thought or preſum'd, chat the World 
before the Flood was of the ſame Form and 
Conſtitution with the preſent World: Thi 
we do not deny, but rather think it deſign' 
and providential, that there ſhould not remd 
a clear and full Knowledge of that firſt State of 
Things; and we may cally 9 9 how it 


mig 
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might decay and periſh, if we conſider how little 
of the remote Antiquities of the World haye 
eyer been brought down to our Knowledge. 
Txt Greeksand Romans divided the Ages of 
the World into three Periods or Interyals, 


rica. The dark and obſcure Period was from 


heir own Confeſſion ; all that Space of Time 


Ithat we ought rather to wonder at thoſe Re- 


o they were ſav'd out of the common Ship- 
nd teck, than to expect from them the Philoſo- 
= phy of that World, and all its Differences from 
or 


he preſent. And as for the other Nations that 
retend to greater Antiquities, to more an- 


ables. „„ 
zur beſides that our Expectations cannot be 


1. ſeat from the Learning of the Gentiles, we 

; ye not the Means or Opportunity to inform 
bg) We {clves well what Notions they did leave us 
emal 


ks and Monuments are generally loſt, or 


World 


whereof they call'd the firſt, the Obſcure Period, 
the ſecond, the Fabulous, and the third, Hiſto- 


the Beginning of the World to the Deluge; 
what paſs'd then, either in Nature, or amongſt 
Men, they have no Records, no Account, by 


vas cover'd with Darkneſs and Oblivion; ſo 


mains they have, and thoſe broken Notions of 
the Golden Age, and the Conditions of it, 


ent Hiſtory and Chronology, from what is 
it of their Monuments, many will allow on- 
this Difference, that their fabulous Age be- 
un more high, or that they had more ancient 


ncerning the primitive World; for their 


hid unknown to us. The Learning of the 


— oy 
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382 Of the Primgval Earth, 
World may be divided into the Eaſtern Learning 
and the Weſtern; and I look upon the Eaſtern 28 
far more conſiderable for philoſophical Antiqui- 
ties, and philoſophical Concluſions ; I ſay Cy 
clufjons, for I do not believe either of them had! 
any conſiderable Theory, or Contexture of Prin. 
ciples and Concluſions together: But 'tis certain 
that in the Eaſt, ſrom what Source ſoever it came, 
human or divine, they had ſome extraordinar 
Doctrines and Notions diſperſt amongſt them, 
Now as by the weſtern Learning we underſtand 
that of the Gees and Romans; ſo by the eaſtem 
that which was amongſt the Egyprians, Pla- 
_ nicians, Chaldeans, Afſyrians, Indians, Elli 
pians, and Perſiuus; and of the Learning of 
theſe Nations, how little have we now left? 
Except ſome Fragments and Citations in Greek 
Authors, what do we know of them? The 
modern Brachmans, and the Per/ees, or Pzai 
Perſians, have ſome broken Remains of Tra 


ditions relating to the Origin and Changes oy 
the World: But if we had not only tho: 
Books entire, whereof we have now the Geng 


ings and Reverſions only; but all that har 
periſh'd beſides, eſpecially in that famous Li 
brary at Alexandria; if theſe, I ſay, weredl 
reftor'd to the World again, we might pi 
miſe our ſelves the Satisfaction of ſeeing m0! 
of the Antiquities, and natural Hiſtory of! 
flirſt World, than we have now left, or e 
reaſonably expect. That Library we ſpeak ( 
at Alexandria, was a Collection, beſides Gre 
Books, of FEgy/;ian, Chaldean, and 
7, 


and Paradiſe. —- 3 
Eaſtern Learning; and Cedrenus makes it to con- 
it of an hundred thouſand Volumes: But 


by the Septuagint was to be added to it, Deme- 
uus Phalerius, (who was Keeper or Governor 
of it) told the King then, that he had already 
| two hundred thouſand Volumes, and that he 
hop'd to make them five hundred thouſand; 


| ſors for him; for Ammianus Marcellinus, and 
other Authors, report them to have 1ncreas'd to 


| fortunately burnt in the ſacking of Alexandria 


Loſs to the Commonwealth of Learning. In like 
manner we are told of a vaſt Library of Books 


[Command or Caprice of one of their Kings. 


res Wherein the Chine/es, according to their Vanity, 
choliWere us'd to ſay, greater Riches were loſt, than 
1canWvill be in the laſt Conflagration. oy 

c hand WIE are told alſo of the Aline, or Ethio- 

us LI Library, as ſomething very extraordinary. 
cre i was formerly in great Reputation, but is 
bt pole, 1 ſuppoſe, embezzled and loſt, But 1 


of Meme ſome few Months ſince, wherein are 
or C I d ſome Erhiopick Antiquities relating 
1k dhe primeval Earth and the Deluge: To 


ſephas ſaith, when the Tranſlation of the Bible 
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and he was better than his Word, or his Succeſ- 


ſeven hundred thouſand. This Library was un- 
[by Cæſar, and conſidering that all theſe were 


ancient Books, and generally of the eaſtern 
Wiſdom, 'twas an ineſtimable and irreparable 


of all Arts and Sciences in China, burnt by the 


vas extreamly ſurpriz d by a Treatiſe brought 


oth which they give ſuch CharaQers and 
ſopenies as are in Effect the very ſame with 


choſe 


* 


284 Of the Primaval Earth, 
thoſe aſſign d them in this Theory. They ſay 
the firſt Earth was much greater than the pre- 
ſent, higher and more ad vanc'd into the Air: 
That it was ſmooth and regular in its Surface, 
without Mountains or Valleys, but hollow 
within; and was ſpontaneouſly fruitful, with. 

out ploughing or ſowing. This was its firſt State: | 

but when Mankind became degenerate and 
outrageous with Pride and Violence, the angry 
Gods, as they ſay, by Earthquakes and Con- 

_ cuſhions, broke the habitable Orb of the 
Earth, and thereupon the ſubterraneous Waters 
guſhing out, drown'd 1t in a Deluge, and de- 

ſtroy'd Mankind, Upon this Fraction it came 

into another Form, with a Sea, Lakes and Ri- 
vers, as we now have. And thoſe Parts of the 
broken Earth that ſtood above the Waters be— 
came Mountains, Rocks, Iſlands, and ſo much 
of the Land as we now inhabit. This Account 
is given us by Barnardinus Ramazzinus, (in his 
Treatiſe De Fontium Mutinenſium Scaturigine. *) 
Taken from a Book writ by Franciſco Patricis 
85 % 


— 


50 * Page 41. Franciſcus Patricins, Vir eruditione ſat clarus, in dio, 
dam libello ſuo de Antiquorum Rhetorica, Italico idiomate conſcripto 
Venetiis impreſſo per Franciſcum Senenſem, Dialogo primo ſatts enen 

narratlionem habet, quam refert Fulium Strozzam d Conte Balthajar 
Caſtilioneo audiviſſe, Illum vero a Philoſopho quodam Atrſſino i. Hi 
 pania accepiſſe. Narrabat ergo ſapiens ille Abyſſmus in antiquiſmi 
Athiopiæ Aunalibus deſcriptam eſſe hiſtoriam perditionts Hear Leue 
& diſruptionis tot ius Terre. In Mundi ſcilicet primordiis fuiſe Ter 
multo ampliorem quam nunc eſt, ac Calo proximiorem, perfotte ror 
dam, ſme Montibus, ac Vallibus, totam tamen intus cavernoſam # * 
ſtar ſpongie, homineſque in ills habitantes, ac athere preryjims * 
dentes, jucundum evum duxiſſe, Terra inarata optiinns Pay 
fructus ferente. Cum autem poſt diuturnum ſæculorum fin. "| 


— . » . A . * 1 4 A108 
mines ſuperbid elati d priſca illa bonitate deſciviſſent, Pes 


Terral 
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to whom this wonderful Tradition was deliver'd 
by Perſons of Credit, from an Athiopian Phi- 
Joſopher then in Spain. I have not yet had the 
good Fortune to ſee that Book of Franciſco Pa- 
ſtricio; 'tis writ in Italian with this Title, Del- 
U Rhetorica degli Antichi Printed at Venice, 
1502. This Story indeed deſerves to be enquired 
Lifter, for we do not any where amongſt the An- 
cients, meet with ſuch a full and explicit Nar- 
ntion of the State of the firſt and ſecond Earth. 
That which comes neareſt to it, are thoſe Ac- 
counts we find in Plato, from the Agyptian 
LAntiquities, in his Timæus, Politicus, and Pha- 
Ls, of another Earth, and another State of Na- 
ture and Mankind. But none of them are fo full 
and diſtinct as this Athiopian Doctrine. 
As for the Weſtern Learning, we may re⸗ 
member what the Agyptian Prieſt ſays to Solon, 

n Plato's Timeus, You Greeks are always 
vis Men, and know nothing of Antiquity ; and 
#) Ii the Greeks were ſo, much more the Romans, 
% o came after them in time; and for ſo great 
to People, and fo much civiliz'd, never any 
ess Philoſophy, and leſs of the Sciences 
* pmongit them than the Romans had: They 
pada 5 | VVV 


Haſart . R eee — — 
in Hi. 


me... 


wii am adeo validè concuſſiſſe, ut major illius pars intra proprias ca- 
a rnns deciderit, atque hoc pacto Aquam in latebroſis receſſibus ante con- 
LP 10 iam, expreſſam violenter ſuiſſe, atque ita Fontes, Flumina, Lacus & 


> rota S 1 orrum duxiſſe. Eam vero Terre portionem que intra has 
1 4d i. Ai, 5 i ſed reliqua elatior ſtetiſſet, Montium formam 1 
Willys To nſu 4. porre & ſcopulos in medio mari al aliud eſſe niſi ſeg- 
my “ re cavernoſæ ab illo totius terrens molis precipiti caſu ſuper- 
Wl” | | 1 5 
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ous Sone, and I had rather reifere his Works, 


336 Of the Primæ val Earth, 
ſtudied only the Art of Speaking, of Governing, 
and of Fighting; and left the reſt to the Gree; 
and eaſtern Nations, as unprofitable. Yet we haye 
Reaſon to believe, that the beſt philoſophical 
Antiquities that the Romans had, periſh'd with 
the Books of Varro, of Numa Pompilins, and of} 
the Ancient dib, Varro writ, as St. Auſtin tells] 
us, { De Civ. Dei, lib. 6. Dion, Halic. Ant. Ron, 
bb. 4.) a Multitude of Volumes, and of vari- 


than the Works of any other Roman Author ;| 
not his Etymologies and Criticiſms, where weſce| 
nothing admirable, but his Theologia Phyſica, 
and his Antiquitates; which in all Probability 
would have given us more Light into remote 
Times, and the natural Hiſtory of the paſtWorld 
than all the Latin Authors beſides have done. 
He has left the foremention'd Diſtinction of three 
Periods of Time; he had the Doctrine of the 
Mundane Egg, as we fee in Probus Gramma 
ticus; and he gave us that Obſervation of the 
Star Venus, concerning the great Change ſhe 
ſuffer'd about the Time of our Deluge. 
Numa Vomdilius was doubtleſs a contemplas 
tive Man, and 'tis thought that he underſioo 
the true Syſtem of the World, and cepreſenl 
the Sun by his Ye/tal Fire; though, methink$ 
Veſia does not fo properly refer to the Sun, 1 
to the Earth, which hath a ſacred Fire 100 
that 1s not to be extinguiſh'd, He order'd h 
Books to be buried with him, which we! 
found in a Stone Cheſt by him, four hundre 


| Years after his Death: They were in all mo 


ind Paradi iſe. - or 


four, whereof twelve contain'd ſacred Rites and 
Ceremonies, and the other twelve the Philoſo- 
phy and Wiſdom of the Greeks; the Romans 
gave them to the Prztor Petilius to peruſe ; 
and to make his Report to the Senate, whether 
| they were fit to be publiſh'd or no: The Pretor 
made a wiſe politick Report, that the Contents 
| of them might be of dangerous Conſequence to 
| the eſtabliſh'd Laws and Religion; and thereupon 
| they were condemn'd to be burnt, and Poſterity 
| was depriy'd of that anctent Treaſure, whatſo- 
| ever it was. What the nine Books of the Sibyl 
| contain'd, that were offer'd to King Tarquin, we 
little know ; ſhe valued them high, and the 
| higher {t1l], 'the more they ſeem'd to ſlight or 
| neglect them which is a Piece of very natural 
ladignation or Contempt, when one is ſatisfied 
| of the Worth of what they offer. Tis likely 
they reſpected, beſides the Fate of Rome, the 
Fate and ſeveral Periods of the World, both 
paſt and to come, and the moft myſtical Paſs 
ſages of them. And in theſe Authors and Mo- 
numents are loſt the greateſt Hopes of natural 
and philoſophick Antiquities, that we could 
haye had from the Romans. ” 
Axp as to the Greeks, their beſt and facted 
Learning was not originally their own; they 
ſenrich'd themſelves with the Spoils of the Eaſt, 
and the Remains we have of that eaſtern Len 5 
ing, is what we pick out of the Greeks; whoſe 
Works, I believe, if they were intirely ex- 
ant, we ſhould not need to go any further 
b. Witreffes to confirm all the principal Parts 
GEES 8 
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388 Of the Primgval Earth, 
of this Theory. With what Regret does one read 
Hundreds or Thouſands, whereof there is not one 
rally but Fragments? Thoſe Authors alſo that | 


ons, have done it confuſedly and injudiciouſſy. 
I ſhould hope for as much Light and Inſtruction, 


that he underſtood in a good meaſure how he 


ture: The Opinion of the Oval Figure of the 


the Doctrine of the Mundane Egg is fo peculiar 


but the firſt that brought it into Greece. 


from them of the primitive Earth, and the Au- 
tiquities of the natural World be very imp! 


dent Chapter, and more largely in our Lali 
Treatiſe) the Footſteps of ſeveral Parts of th 


W hs ws 


in Laertius, Suidas, and others, the promiſing 
Titles of Books writ by the Greek Philoſopher,, | 


now extant ; and thoſe that are cxtant are gene. | 


have writ their Lives, or collected their Opini- | 


as to the Original of the World, from Orpheus | 
alone, if his Works had been preſerv'd, as from 
all that is extant now of the other Greek Philo- 
{ophers. We may lee from what remains of him, 


—_ F< 55 gy: „ os eee 8 


Earth roſe from a Chaos, what was its external 
Figure, and what the Form of its inward Struc- 


Lo 


Tg. © 


Earth is aſcrib'd to Orphers and his Diſciples; and 


his, that 'tis call'd by Proclas, the Or phick gg; 
not that he was the firſt Author of that Doctrine, 


T uus much concerning the Heathen Learn- 
ing, Eaſtern and Weſtern, and the ſmall Re- 
mains of it in Things Philoſophical ; *tis 10 
Wonder then if the Account we have left us 


fect. And yet we have trac'd, (in the prece- 


Theory amongſt the Writings and Tradition 
of the Ancients, and even of thoſe « aits 
We = ET ſeen 


and Paradiſe. —_ 389 


| the Baſis upon which the reſt ſtand. We have 
ſhewn there, that their Account of the Chaos, 


| contain'd the true Myſtery of the Formation ot 
| the primitive Earth {Tell. Theor. lib. 2.c. 7.) We 


| both the external Figure and internal Form of 


ancient Doctrine of the Mundane Egg, which 


| kept up, we have brought ſeveral Teſtimonies 
and Indications from the Greek Philoſophers 
| ([bid.) And theſe were the three great and fun- 


lee then, tho' Providence hath ſuffer'd the an- 
(cient 8 Learning and their Monuments, in 
II great Part, to periſh, yet we are not leſt wholly 


rl 

1 without Witneſſes amongſt them, in a Specu- 
90 [tion of this great Importance... © 

+ wp | You will fay, it may be, tho' this Account, 


2 to the Books and Learning of the Heathen, 


rece- 

7.08 brifian Authors, a more full and ſatisfactory 

A this Fecount of that. primitive Earth, and of the 
Jit1008 Pl World. Firſt, as to the Jews, tis well 


e 


ſeem the moſt ſtrange and ſingular, and that are 


| tho” it ſeem'd to many but a poetica! Rhapſody 1 
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have allo ſhewn upon the ſame Occaſi on, that 


| that Earth were compriz'd and ſignified in their 


— 2 — 


| hath been propagated through all the learned 
Nations, (Lid. cap. 10.) And laſtly, as to the 

| Situation of that Earth, and the Change of its 
| Poſture ſince, that the Memory of that has been 


camental Properties of the primitive Earth, upon 
{which all the other depend, and all its Diffe- 
tences from the preſent Order of Nature. You 


Pay be look'd upon as realonable, yet we 
pig expect however, from the Fewiſh and 


own. that they have no ancient Learning, 
| unleſs 
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390 Of the Primaval Earth, 
unleſs by way of Tradition, amongft them, 
There is not a Book extant in their Language ex. 
cepting the Canon of the Old Teſtament, that 
hath not been writ ſince our Saviour's Time | 
They are very bad Maſters of Antiquity, and 
they may in ſome meaſure be excus' d, becauſe | 
of their ſeveral Captivities, Diſperſions, and De- 
ſolations. In the BabyloviſhCaptivity their Tem- 
ple was ranfack'd, and they did not preſerve, as | 
is thought, ſo much as the Autograph, or ont. / 
nal Manuſcript of the Law, nor the Books of | 
thoſe of their Prophets that were then extant, | 
and kept in the Temple ; and at their Return 
from the . Captivity after leventy Years, they | 
ſeem to haye forgot their native Language lo | 
much, that the Law was to be interpreted to | 
them in Chaldee, after it was read in Hebrev : 
for fo] underſtand that Interpretation in Ne- | 
hemiah. (Chap. viii. 7, 8.) T was a great Pro- 
yidence, methinks, that they ſhould any Way 
preſerve their Law, and other Books of Scrip- 
ture, in the Captivity, for ſo long a Time; 
for 'tis likely they had not the Liberty of uſing | 
them in any publick Worſhip, ſeeing they fe- 
turn'd ſo ignorant of their own Language, and, 
as tis thought, of their Alphabet and Character 
too. And if their ſacred Books were hardly 
preſerv'd, we may caſily believe all others} 
periſh'd in that publick Deſolation. I 
Fer there was another Deſtruction of that] 
Nation, and their Temple, greater than this 
by the Romans; and if there were any Remains 
of Learning preſery' d in the former Ruin, or an 
R ecruits 4 
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| Recruits made ſince that Time, this ſecond De- 
ſolation would ſweep them all away. And ac- 
| cordingly we ſee they have nothing left in their 
| Tongue, beſides the Bible, ſo ancient as the De- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem. Theſe and other publick 
| Calamities of the Jewiſh Nation may realona- | 


| Truth, the Jes are a People of little Curioſity, 
as to Sciences and philoſophical Enquiries : 


I know of, or thought great Proficients in 


| any other ſort of Learning. There has been 


lieft Set, one would think, to retain ſuch Doc- 
trines; but 'tis probable they are now ſo mixt 


- WF vith Things fabulous and fantaſtical, that what 
one ſhould alledge from thence would be of 
Ittle or no Authority. One Head in this 


Cabala was the Doctrine of the Sephiroth, 
(Vide Men, Ben Iſr. de Creat. prob. 28.) and 


the inferior Sephiroth in the corporeal World 


o thoſe ſeveral Orbs and Regions, infolding 


bly be thought to haye waſted their Records of | 
| ancient Learning, if they had any; for to ſpeak 


They were very tenacious of their own Cuſ- 
| toms, and careful of thoſe Traditions that did 
| reſpect them, but were not remarkable, that 


| 2 great Fame, tis true, of the Jewiſh Cabala, 
| and of great Myſteries contain'd in it; and, I 
believe, there was once a traditional Doctrine 
| amongſt ſome of them, that had extraordinary 
Notions and Concluſions: But where is this 
now to be found? The E//enes were the like- 


mough the Explication of them be uncertain, 
cannot ſo well be apply'd to any Thing, as 


one another, whereof the primogenial Earth 
TT 1-1 
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392 Of the Primæval Earth, 
was compos d. Vet ſuch Conjectures and Ap- 
plications, I know, are of no Validity, but in 
Conſort with better Arguments. I have often 
thought alſo, that their firſt and ſecond T emple 
repreſented the firſt and ſecond Earth or World; 
and that of Ezekie/'s, which is the third, is Aill 
to be erected, the moſt beautiful of all, when 
this ſecond Temple of the World ſhall be burn'd 
down. If the Prophecies of Enoch had been 
preſery'd, and taken into the Canon by E 
after their Return from Babylon, when the Col- 
lection of their ſacred Books is ſuppos'd to have Nee 
been made, we might probably have had a con- tc 
ſiderable Account there, both of Times paſt MW n 
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and to come, of Antiquities and Futuritions; 1A 
for thoſe Prophecies are generally ſuppos'd oY i 
_ | have contain'd both the firſt and ſecond Fate of Wl ri 
this Earth, and all the Periods of it. But as 
this Book is loſt to us, ſo I look upon all others I ? 
that pretend to be Ante-moſaical or Patriar- I 
chal, as ſpurious and fabulous. m 
Tavs much concerning the Jews. As for N ot 
Chriſtian Authors, their Knowledge mult be WW ab 
from ſome of theſe foremention'd Jews or we 
athens; or elſe by Apoſtolical Tradition : of 
Por the Chriſtian Fathers were not very ſpecu-J rc 
| lative, fo as to raiſe a Theory from their own 
Thoughts and COLO Os concerning co 
the Origin of the Earth. We have inftanc'd, ve 
in the laſt Chapter, in a Chriſtian Tradition wa 
concerning Paradiſe, and the high Situation 


of it, which is fully conſonant to the Scite 0 


the Primitiye Earth, where Paradiſe ſtood, 400 
ot 


and Paradiſe. N 
doth ſeem plainly to refer to it, being unintelli- 
gible upon any other Suppoſition. Aud "twas, I 
believe, this Elevation of Paradi/e, and the pen- 
file Structure of that Paradiſiacal Earth, that gave 
Occaſion to Celſus, as we ſee by Origen's An- 
ſwer, to ſay, that the Chriſtian Paradiſe was 
taken from the penſile Gardens of Alciuous + 
But we may ſee now what was the Ground of 
ſuch Expreſſions or Traditions amongſt the An- 
cients, which Providence left to keep Mens 
Minds awake; not fully to inſtruct them, but to 
confirm them in the Truth, when it ſhould come 
\- W to be made known in other Methods. We have 
| noted alſo above, that the ancient Books and 
Authors amongſt the Chriſtians, that were moſt 
to likely to inform us in this Argument, have pe- 
of MW riſh'd, and are loſt out of the World, ſuch as 
as Wl Ephrem Syrus de ortu rerum, and Tertullian de 
ers W Paradiſo ; and that Piece, which is extant of 
| Moſes Bar Cepha's upon this Subject, receives 
| more Light from our Aypotheſ7s, than from any 
| other I know ; for, correcting ſome Miſtakes 
| about the Figure of the Earth, which the Ancients 
were often guilty of, the Obſcurity or Confuſion 
of that Diſcourſe in other Things may be eaſily 
rectified, if compar'd with this Theory, - 
| OF this Nature alſo is that Tradition that is 
common both to Jes and Chriſtians, and which 
ve have often mention'd before, that there 
Vas a perpetual Serenity, and perpetual Equi- 
nx in Paradiſe ; which cannot be upon this 
Earth, not ſo much as under the Equinoctial; 
for they have a Sort of Winter and Summer 
. by ö 5 
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there, a Courſe of Rains at certain times of the 
| Year, and great Inequalities of the Air. as to 
Heat and Cold, Moiſture and Drought. They | 
| had alſo Traditions amongſt them, That there | 
was uo Rain from the Beginning of the World WY 
till the Deluge, and that there were no Moun- | 
tains till the Flood, (Lat. Treat. Lib. 2. c. 10.) 
and ſuch like. Theſe, you ſee, point directly at WM 
ſuch an Earth as we have deſcrib'd. And! 
call theſe Traditions, becauſe we cannot find the | 
Original Authors of them; the ancient ordinary WM 
Glo/s (upon Genefs) which ſome make eight MW 
hundred Years old, mentions both theſe Opi- 
nions; ſo do Hz/toria Scholaſtica, Alcuinus, WM 
 Rabanus Maurus, Lyranus, and ſuch Collectos WM 
of Antiquity. Bede alſo relates that of the Plain, 
neſs or Smoothneſs of the Autediluvian Earth. 
| Yet theſe are reported Traditionally, as it were, MW 
naming no Authors or Books from whence they MW 
were taken: Nor can it be imagin'd that they 
feign'd them themſelves ; to what End or Pu- 
poſe ? It ſery'd no Intereſt; or upon what | 
Ground? Seeing they had no Theory that could WM 
lead them to ſuch Notions as theſe, or that could | 
be ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd by them. Thoſe | 
Opinions alſo of the Fathers, which we recited } 
in the ſeventh Chapter, placing Paradiſe beyond WM 
the Torrid Zone, and making it therefore inac- | 
ceſſible, ſuit very well to the Form, Qualities, | 
and Bipartition of the Primæval Earth, and ſeem 
20 be-grounded: upon hem 
Tauss much may ſerve for a ſhort Survey of 
the ancient Learning, to give us a reaſonable} 
e Account, 
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Account, why the Memory and Knowledge of 
the Primitive Earth ſhould be ſo much loſt out 
of the World; and what we retain of it ſtill ; 
which would be far more, I do not doubt, if all 
| Manuſcripts were brought to light, that are yet 
extant in publick or private Libraries. The Truth 
| is, one cannot judge with Certainty, neither 
| what things have been recorded and preſery'din 
| the Monuments of Learning, nor what are ſtill ; 
not what have been, becauſe ſo many of thoſe 
| Monuments are loſt: The Alexandrian Library, 
| which we ſpoke of before, ſeems to have been 
| the greateſt Collection that ever was made be- 
| fore Chriſtianity, and the Conſtantinopolitan (be- 
gun by Conſtantine, and deſtroy'd in the fifth 
| Century, when it was rais'd to the Number, as is 
| faid, of one hundred twenty thouſand Volumes) 
| the moſt valuable that was ever ſince, and 
| both theſe have been permitted by Providence 
| to periſh in the mercileſs Flames. Beſides thoſe 
| Devaſtations of Books and Libraries that have 
been made in Chriſtendom, by the Northern 
| barbarous Nations overflowing Europe, and the 
| daracens and Turks, great Parts of Aſia and 
Africk. Tt is hard therefore to pronounce 
what Knowledge hath been in the World, or 
what Accounts of Antiquity ; neither can 
ve well judge what remain, or of what things 
the Memory may be ftill latently conſerv'd : 
| For beſides thoſe Manuſcripts that are yet un- 
tamin'd in theſe Parts of Chriſtendom, there 
are many, doubtleſs, of good Value in other 
farts; beſides thoſe that lie hid in the unchri- 
yy : Ttianiz'd 


le 
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tianiz'd Dominions. The Library of Fes is ſig 


to contain thirty two thouſand Volumes in 4rq. 


| bick; and though the Arabick Learning was moſt | 
what Meſiern, and therefore of leſs Account, | 
yet they did deal in Eaſtern Learning too; fox | 
Ausvicenna writ a Book with that Title, Philo. | 
bia Orientalis. There may be allo in the Eaſt, | 
Thouſands of Manuſcripts unknown to us, of 
greater Value than moſt Books we have: And | 
as to thoſe Subjects we are treating of, I ſhould | 
promiſe my ſelf more Light and Confirmation | 
from the Syriack Authors than from any others. W 
Theſe things being conſider'd, we can ma ke but 
a very imperfect Eſtimate, what Evidences are 
left us, and what Accounts of the primitive | 
Earth; and if theſe Deductions and Defalca— 
tions be made, both for what Books are wholly | 
loft and for what lic aſleep or dead, in Libraries, 
we have Reaſon to be ſatisfied in a Theory of 
this Nature, to find ſo good Atteſtations as we 
have produc'd for the ſeveral Parts of it; which | 
we purpoſe to enlarge upon conſiderably at 


another time and occaſion. 


Bur to carry this Objection as far as may | 
be, let us ſuppoſe it to be urg'd ſtill in the laſt 
Place, that though theſe Human Writings | 
have periſh'd or be imperfect, yet in the Di- 
vine Writings at leaſt, we might expect that 
the Memory of the old World, and of the 
primitive Earth ſhould have been preſery'd. | 
To this I anſwer, in ſhort, that we could not 
expect in the Scriptures any natural Theory 
of that Earth, nor any Account of it, N | 

353 | | 5 | What 
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what was general; and this we have, both by 
the Tehom Rabba of Moſes, and the Deſcription 
of the ſame Abyſs in other Places of Scripture, 
as we have ſhewn at large in the firſt Book, 
Chap. vii. And alſo by the Deſcription which 
St. Peter hath given of the antediluvian Hea- 
vens and Earth, and their different Conſtitu- 
tion from the preſent ; which is alto prov'd by 
the Rainbow, not ſeen in the firſt World. You 
| will fay, it may be, that that Place of St. Pe- 
| ter, 2 Pet. iii. 5, 6, &c. is capable of another 
Interpretation; 1o are moſt Places of Scripture, 

| if you {peak of a bare Capacity, they are capa- 
ble of more than one Interpretation: But that 
which is moſt natural, proper, and congruous, 
and ſuitable to the Words, ſuitable to the Ar- 
gument, and ſuitable to the Context, wherein 
is nothing ſuperfluous or impertinent, that we 
prefer and accept of as the moſt reaſonable In- 
' Wl terpretation. Beſides, in ſuch Texts as relate 
8 Joche natural World, if of two Interpretations 
propos'd, one agrees better with the Theory of 


y W ture than the others, ceteris paribus, that 
a asdt to be prefer'd. And by theſe two Rules 
os Loe are willing to be try'd, in the Expoſition of 
4 at remarkable Diſcourſe of St. Peter's, and to 
at band to that Senſe which is found moſt agree- 
wy idle to them. „ : 
g, rr me leave to conclude the whole 
not | Dicourſe with this general Conſideration : 9 
ory | rafonable to ſuppoſe, that there is a Provi- 


lence in the Conduct of Knowledge, as well 
8 of other Affairs on the Earth; and that it 
; RL... 
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was not deſign'd that all the Myſteries of Nature 


and Providence ſhould be plainly and clearly un. 
derſtood throughout all the Ages of the World; 
but that there is an Order eftabliſh'd for this, as | 
for other Things, and certain Periods and Sea- | 
ſons; and what was made known to the Ancients | 
only by broken Concluſions and Traditions will W 
be known (in the later Ages of the World) in a 
more perfect way, by Principles and Theories. 
The Increaſe of Knowledge being that which MW 
changeth ſo much the Face of the World, and the MW 
State of human Affairs, I do not doubt but MW 
there is a particular Care and Superintendency 
for the Conduct of it; by what Steps and De- 
grees it ſhould come to light, at what Seaſons W 
and in what Ages ; what Evidence ſhould be W 

- left, either in Scripture, Reaſon, or Tradition, W 
for the Grounds of it; how clear or obſcure, MW 
how diſpers'd or united: All theſe things were W 
weigh'd and conſider'd, and ſuch Meaſures ta- 
Een as beſt ſuit the Deſigns of Providence, and 
the general Project and Method propos'd in the 
Government of the World. And I make no 
Queſtion but the State both of the Old World, 


and of that which is to come, is exhibited to us in 
Sieripture in ſuch a Meaſure and Proportion, as 5 
flit for this formentioned Purpoſe; not as the Al. 

_ ticles of our Faith, or the Precepts of a good] 
Life, which he that runs may read; but to the 

_ attentive and reflective, to thoſe that are unpres 

| Judic'd, and to thoſe who are inquiſitive, and 
Loos their Minds open and prepar'd for the Dil4 
cernment of My ſteries of ſuch a Nature. 


TRD 
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Tuus much in Anſwer to that general Ob- 
jection which might be made againſt this Theory, 
That it is not founded in Antiquity. I do not 
doubt but there may be many particular Objec- 

tions againſt Parts and Sections of it, and the ex- 

poſing it thus in our own Tongue may exctte 
| {ome or other, it may be, to make them; but 
if any be ſo minded, I defire (if they be Scholars) 
that it may rather be i in Latin, as being more 
proper for a Subject of this Nature; and alſo that 
| they would keep themſelves cloſe to the Sub- 
| ſtance of the Theory, and wound that as much 
| as they can: But to make Excurſions upon 
Things accidental or collateral, that do not de- 
ſtroy the Hypotheſi 7s, is but to trouble the World, 
| with Impertinencies. Now the Subſtance of the 
| Theory 1s this, THAT there was a Primitive 
| Earth of another Form from the preſent, and in- 
| habited by Mankind till the Deluge : That it had 
W thoſe Properties and Conditions that we have 
ad WM afcrib'd to it, namely, a perpetual Equinox or 
he Spring, by reaſon of its right Situation to the 
Vun; was of an oval Figure, and the exterior 
Face of it ſmooth and uniform, without Moun- 


| tains or a Sea. That in this Earth ſtood Para- . 
is 54%; the Doctrine whereof cannot be under- 
A- tood but upon Suppoſition of this primitive 
2000 


Earth, and its Properties. Then that the Diſ- 


the wption and Fall of this Earth into the Abyſs, 
19 Which lay under it, was that which made the 
Ke univerſal Deluge, and the Deſtruction of the 


dd World; and that neither Noah's Flood, 
nor the preſent Form of the Earth, can be ex- 


plain d 
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plain'd i in any other Method that is rational, no: 
by any other Cauſes that are intelligible, at leaſt 

that have been hitherto propos'd to the World, | 
Theſe are the Vitals of the Theory, and the pri- 
mary Aſſertions, whereof I do freely profeſs MW 

my full Belief; and whoſoever by ſolid Reaſons | 
will ew me in an Error, and undeceive me, | 
ſhall be very much oblig'd to him. There are 
other leſſer Concluſions which flow from theſe, MW 
and may be call'd Secondary, as that the Lon- | 
gzvity of the Ante-diluvians depended upon | 
their perpetual Equinox, and the perpetual E- W 
quality and Serenity of the Air: That the Tou- 
rid Zone in the primitive Earth was uninhabita- W 

ble, and that all their Rivers flow'd from the MW 

extream Parts of the Earth towards the Equi- MW 
noctial; there being neither Rain nor Rainbow W 


—— out, — EET Fes 


in the temperate and habitable Regions of it: 
And laſtly, That the Place of Paradiſe, accord- WW ke 
Ing to the Opinion of Antiquity, (for I de- W of 
termine no Place by the Theory) was in the it, 
- Jouthern Hemiſphere. Theſe, I think, are al it 
truly deduc'd and prov'd in their ſeveral Ways, WW 
tho' they be not ſuch eſſential Parts of the The. 
ory, as the former. There are allo beſides, many WM Pei 


particular Explications that are to be conſider 
with more Liberty and Latitude, and may 

be perhaps upon better Thoughts, or hertet 
Obſervations, corrected without any Prej#- 

dice to the general Theory. . Thoſe Places 0 
Scripture, which we have cited, I think, are a 
truly apply'd; and I have not mention'd Mo- 
fes“ Coſmopeia becauſe I Sought it cine 


and Parad; 3 


by him as a Lawgiver, not as a Philoſopher ; J 


which I intend to ſhew at large in another Trea- 


tiſe, not thinking that Diſcuſſion proper for the 
vulgar Tongue. Upon the whole, we are to re— 


| for every Hypotheſis that is new propos'd and 
| untry'd ; and that we ought not, out of Levity 
| of Wit, or any private Deſign, diſcountenance 


| but the only rn and Concern of Truth. 


En A d. N. 


| Concerning the Aut! or of Nature. 


| C\Ecing the T heory which we have propos d ir in 
t: ) this Work is of that Extent and Compre- 
d-. henſion, that it begins with the firſt Foundation 
of this World and is to reach to the laſt Period of 
t, in one continued Series or Chain of Nature; 


make ſome Reflections and Remarks what Na- 


a vill lead us to the Diſcovery of the Author of Na- 
maß ture, and to the true Notion and State of Nνẽ 
etter Providence, Which ſeems to have been hither- 


to very much neglected, or little under ſtood in 
the World. And'tis the more reaſonable and fit- 


ye ſhut up this 'Treatife, left thoſe natural Expli- 
cations which we have. given of the Deluge, 


| member, that ſome Allowances are to be made 


| free ind fair Eſſays; nor from any other Motive 


: It will not be improper, before we conclude, to 


[ture is, and upon what ſuperior Cauſes ſhe de- 
pends in all her Motions and Operations: And this 


ung that we ſhould explain theſe Notions before 


Boox II. 5 d N 
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and other Things, ſhould be miſtaken or mi. 
apply'd; fceing ſome are apt to run away with Ml 
Pieces of a Diſcourſe, which they think appli- 0 
cable to their Pur poſe, or which they can ma- k 
liciouſly repreſent, without attending to the I; 
Scope or juſt Limitations of what is ſpoken, II ” 
By Aatare in general is Under all the Ml l 


Powers of finite Beings, with the Laws eſta. . 
bliſh'd for their Action and Conduct according to i 
the ordinary Courſe of T hings. And this extends 4 

both to intellectual Beings and corporeal; but a 
ſeeing tis only the material World that hath | | 4 
been the Subject of our Diſcourſe, Nature, as to L 
that, may be defin'd, the Powers of Matter, with 4 
the Laws eſtabliſh” d for their Action and Con- 
duct. Seeing alſo Matter hath no Action, whe- MW 1 
ther from it ſelf, or impreſt upon it, but Motion, MW 8 
as to the corporeal World, Nature is no more e 
than the Powers and C Capacities of Matter, with | 8 
the Laws that govern the Motions of it. And 0 
this Definition is ſo plain and eaſy, that, I believe, 0 
all Parties will agree in it; there will alſo be g; 
great Controverſy what theſe Laws are. As] 8 
that one Part of Matter cannot penetrate ano-| 5 
ther, nor be in ſeyeral Places at once; That A 
the greater Body overcomes the Jets, and the F 
ſwifter the ſlower; That all Motion is in 4 015 
right Line, till ſomething obſtruct it or diver] 1 
N hich are Points little diſputed as to che., 


Matter of Fact; but the Points concer! ing 
which the Controverly ariſcth, and which are 
to lead us to the Author of Nude are tne! ey 
Ho or what is the Author of theſe Laus“ 


p 
VU 
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of this Motion, and even of Matter it ſelf; and 


of all thoſe Modes and Forms of it which we 


| ſee in Nature! 9 


Tut Queſtion uſeth chiefly to be put concern- 
ing Motion, how it came into the World; What 
the firſt Source of it is, or how Matter came at 
firſt to be mov'd? For the ſimple Notion of Mat- 
ter, not divided into Parts, nor diverſified, doth 
not imply Motion, but Extenſion only: Tis true, 


| from Extenſion there neceſſarily follows Mobility, 


ing from it fell. For Dimenſions, or Length, 
breadth, and Depth, which 1s the Idea of Matter, 


| tenſion as a Thing ſteady and fix'd; and if we 
W conceive Motion in it, or in its Parts, we muſt 
ſuperadd ſomething to our firſt Thought, and 


„ Whncthing that Fu not flow from Extenſion. 
m It when we conceive a Figure, a Triangle, 
2 We quare, or any other, we naturally conceive 
m ür d or quieſcent ; and if afterwards we ima- 
mm vine it in Motion, "that is purely accidental to 
* 00 Figure : in like Manner it is accidental to 
=, Matter, that there ſhould be Motion im it, it 


0 hath no inward Principle from whence hut. 
b_ flow, and its Nature is compleat without 


ning 
0 It; 1 herefore if we find Motion and Action 
1 4 
fas In Matter, which is of it {elf a dead inactive 
5 Mals; this ſhould lead us immediately to the 


of futhor of Nature, or to ſome external Power 


D-49*3 -- diſtinct 
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| or a Capacity of being mov'd by an external 
| Power, but not actual or neceſſary Motion ſpring- 


| or of a Body, do no way include local Motion, 
or Tranſlation of Parts; on the contrary, we do 
| more caſily and naturally conceive ſimple Ex- 
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diſtin from Matter, which is the Cauſe of aj 1 
Motion in the World. | i 

IN ſingle Bodies, and ſingle Parts of Matter, | f 
ve readily believe and conclude, that they 0 1 
not move, unleſs ſomething move them, and 10 
Why ſhould we not conclude the ſame I bing tk 
the whole Maſs? If a Rock or Mountain cannot | 
move it ſelf, nor divide it ſelf, either into great Ml i 
Gobbets, or into {mall Powder, why ſhould it | BY 
not be as impoſſible for the whole Maſs of Mat- t 
ter to do ſo? ”Tis true, Matter is capable both MI * 
of Motion and Reſt ; yet to conceiye it undiyi- 
_ ded, undiverſified and unmoved, is certainly a} 
more ſimple Notion, than to conceive it divided | 
and mov'd; and this being firſt in Order of] 
Nature, and an adequate Conception too, we | 
ought to enquire and give our ſelves an Ac- | 
count how it came out cf this State, and by 
what Cauſes, or, as we ſaid before, how A. 
tion came fir ſt 3 the World. 1 

Ix the ſecond Place, That Diverfity which 1 
we ſee in Nature, both as to the Qualities of! 
Matter, and the Compoſitions of it, being one 
Step further than bare Motion, ought alſo to 
be a further Indication of the Author of Na- 
ture, and to put us upon Enquiry into the 
Cauſes of this Diverſity. There is nothing 
more uniform than ſimple Extenſion, nothing] 
more the {ame throughout, all of a Piece, and! 
all of a Sort, ſimilar, and like to itſelf every} 
where; yet we find the Matter of the Univeite| 
diverſified a thouſand Ways, into Heavens and 


Earth, Air and Water, otars, Meteors, Light, | 
Dar- 
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Darkneſs, Stones, Wood, Animals, and all ter- 
reſtrial Bodies; Theſe Diverſifications are ſtill 
further Removes from the natural Unity and 
Identity of Matter, and a further Argument of 
| ſome external and ſuperior Power that hath gl 
yen theſe different Forms to the ſeveral Portions. 
of Matter, by the Intervention of Motion. For 
| if you exclude the Author of Nature, and ſup- 
| poſe nothing but Matter in the World, take whe- 
| ther Hyporhefrs you will, either that Matter is 


in Motion, there could not ariſe this Diverſity, 
and theſe Compoſitions i in it. If it was without 


| Motion, then the Caſe is plain, for it would be 
F nothing but an hard inflexible Lump of impene- 
Þ. Wl able Extenſion, without any Diverſity at all. 
And if you ſuppoſe i it mov'd of it Teif, cr to have 


en innate Motion, that would certainly hinder 


4 all Sort of natural Concretions and Compoſi- 
ons, and in Effect deſtroy all Continuity. For 
4 WM \iotion, if it be eſlential to Matter, it is eſſential 
1 erery Atom of it, and equally diffus'd through- 


7 as poſſible; for if Matter was divided into 

eus by its own innate Motion, that would 
s melt it down into Parts as little as poſſible, and 
nig eontequently all equal to one another, there 
: being no Reaſon why you ſhould op thoſe Di- 
705 viſions, or the Effect of this innate 77 petus in 

beiten one Part ſooner than in a noener, Or 1n any 
and bart indeed, till it was divided 45 much as Was 


dollble: W. herefore upon thi 5 Pr inciple, or in 
W D 5” 


2 


without Motion of it ſelf or that it is of it ſelf 


| out all its Parts; and all thoſe Parts or Atoms 
| would be equal to one another, and as little 


thi is 
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406 Of the Primæval Earth, 
this Method, all the Matter of the Univerſe 
would be one liquid or volatile Maſs, ſmaller | 
than Pin-duſt, nay, than Air or Ether ; and | 
there would be no Diverſity of Forms, only | 
another fort of Identity from the former, | 
when we ſuppos'd it wholly without Motion | 
And ſo, upon the whole, you ſee, that Mat- 
ter, Whether we allow it Motion, or no Mo- 
tion, could not come into that Variety of Tem- | 
pers and Compoſitions in which we find it in | 
the World, without the Influence and Direction 
of a ſuperior external Cauſe, which we call the | 
Author of Nature. ö 
Bur there is Kill a further and ſtronger Ar- | 


gument from this Head, if we conſider not MW 


only the Diverſity of Bodies that the Maki of | 
Matter is cut into, but alſo that that Diverſity } 
is regular, and in fome Parts of it admirably | 
artſul and ingenious. This will not only lead 
us to an Author of Nature, but to ſuch an! 
Author as hath Wiſdom as well as Power. | 
Matter 1s a brute Being, ſtupid. and ſentelcts ; | 
and tho' we Meuld luppolc it to have a Force 
to move it ſelf, vet that it ſhould be able to 
meditate and confult, and take its Meaſures 
how to frame a W orld; a regular end beauti- M 
ful Structure, conſiſting of ſuch and ſuch Parts] 

and Regions, and adapted to ſuch and ſuch! 
Purpoſes, this would be too extravagant to 
Imagine; to allow it not only Motion from 
it fel, but Wit and judgment too; and that 
before it came into any Organ! ical r animate] 
Compoſition. 


4 


You'l] 


and Paradiſe. 407 
You'il ſay, it may be, the Frame of the World 
was not the Reſult of Counſel and Conſultation, 
but of Neceſſity; Matter being once in Motion 
under the Conduct of thoſe Laws that are eſſen- 
tial to it, it wrought it {elf by Degrees from one 
| State into another, till at length it came into the 
| preſent Form which we call the World. Theſe 
are Words thrown out at Random, without any 
| Pretence of Ground, only to ſee if they can be 
| confuted; and ſo they may eaſily be; for we 
| haye ſhewn already, that if Matter had innate 
| Motion, it would be ſo far from running into 
the orderly and well ditpos'd Frame of the 
| World, that it would run into no Frame at all, 
into no Forms or Compoſitions, or Diverſity of 
Bodies; but would either be all fluid, or all 18. 
id; either every ſingle Particle in a ſeparate 
Motion, or all in one continued Maſs, with an 
| mirerſal Tremor, or Inclination to move 
W vithout actual Separation; ; and either of theſe 
r. No States is far from the Form of a World. 
34 condly, As to the Laws of Motion, as ſome 
ce of them are eſſential to Matter, fo others are 
wt demonſtrable, but upon Suppoſirion of. 
an Author of Nature. And thirdly, Tho' all 
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- MW fie Laws of Motion be admitted, they can- 
rts rot bring Matter into the Form of a World, 
ch unleſs ſome Meaſures be taken at firſt by an 


Intelligent Being; 1 fay, ſome Meaſures be 
ken to determine t! the primary Motions upon - 
ich the reſt depend, and to put them in a 
Way that leads to the Formation of a W orld. 
The Mals mut be divided into Regions, and 8 
Dd 4 Cent. ers 


408 Of the Prmgval Earth, 
Centers fixt, and Motions appropriated to them; 
and it mult be conſider'd of what Magnitude the 
firſt Bodies, or the firſt Diviſions of Matter 
ſhould be, and how moy'd: Beſides, there muſt 
be a determinate Proportion, and certain De- 
gree of Motion impreſt upon the univerſal Mat- 
ter, to quality it for the Production of a World: 
if the Doſe was either too ſtrong or too weak, 
the Work would miſcarry ; and nothing but in- 
finite Wiſdom could ſee thro' the Effects of | 
every Proportion, or every new Degree of Mo- 
tion, and diſcern which was beſt for the Begi n= | 
ning, Progreſs, and Perfection of a World. $ | 
you ſee the Author of Nature is no Way ex- | 
cluded, or made uſeleſs by the Laws of Motion; 
nor if Matter was promiſcuouſly moy'd, would 1 
theſe be ſufficient Cauſes of themſelves to pro-. 
duce a World, or that regular Aerni of Bo- Wl r: 
dies that compoſe it, 1 
Bor 'tis hard to ſatisfy Men againſt their In- | ar 
clinations, or their Intereſt : And as their Re- Ml al 
gularity of the Univerſe was always a great MI 
Stumbling-Stone to the Epicureums; lo they WM ir 
have endeavour'd to make Shifts of all Sorts to WM th 
give an Account and Antwer to it, without WF :: 
Recourſe to an intelligent Principle; and or Wl 0 
their laſt Refuge, they ſay, that Chance might pa 
bring that to paſs, w hich Nature and Neceſ! ity | ti 
could not do ; the Atoms might hit upon 2 
lucky Set of Motions, which, tho' it were ca- 
al and fortuitous, might happily Ic cad them 0 
the forming of a W. Orld. A lucky E lit in ech 


for Chance to frame a World! Put this is 1 
| | | | mer e 
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mere Shuffle and Colluſion; for if there was 
nothing in Nature but Matter, there could he 
no ſuch Thing as Chance, all would be pure 
Mechanical Neceſſity ; and 10 this Anſwer, tho' 
it ſeem very different, is the fame in effect with 
the former, and Epicurus with his Atomiſts are 
oblig'd to give a juſt mechanical Account, how 
ail the Parts of Nature, the moſt compound 
| and elaborate Parts not excepted, riſe from 
their Atoms by pure Neceſſity: There could be 
| no accidental Concourſe or Coalition of them, 
| every Step, every Motion, every Compoſition 
| was fatal and neceſlary, and therefore ?tis Non= 
| ſenſe for an Fpicrrean to talk of Chance, as Chance 
is oppos'd to Neceſſity; and if they oppole it tO 
| Counſel and M iſdom, tis little better than Non= 
ſenſe, to ſay the World and all its Furniture 
-bſe by Chance, in that Notion of it. But it will 
Leeſerve our Patience a little, to give a more full 
and diſtinct Anſwer to this, iccing it reacheth 


- Wl ill their Pleas and Evaſions at once. 

at i WIA Proof or Demonſtration of Wiſdom 
ey Jad Counſel can be given, or can be deſir'd, 
o chat is not found in ſome Part of the World, 
il i 2nimate or inanimate? We know but a little 
ot Portion of the Univerſe, a mere Point in Com- 
ot WF pariſon, and a broken Point too; and yet in 
meg lis broken Point. or ſome ſmall Parcels of it, 
_ | here is more of Art, Countel and Wiſdom 
au- fewn, than in all the Works of Men taken 
n (0 together, or than in all our Artificial World. 
ech n che Conſtruction of the Body of an Ani- 
is ag al, chere © more of Thought and Sori 
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vance, more of exquiſite Invention, and fit Di WM 7 
poſition of Parts, than is in all the Temples, Pa. WM + 
laces, Ships, Theatres, or any other Pieces of Ar. IE p 
chitecture the World cver yet ſaw: And not F 
Architecture only, but all other Mechaniſm t! 
whatſoever, Engines, Clock-work, or any other, ſt 
1s not comparable to the Body of a living Cre. Ml ci 
ture. Secing then we acknowledge theſe artif- B 
clal Works, whereſoever we meet with them, th 
to be the Effects of Wit, Underſtanding and ch 
Reaſon, is it not manifeſt Partiality, or Stupi- le 
dity rather, to deny the Works of Nature, which th 
excel theſe in all N to proceed from an ea 
intelligent TANGPIE?. Let them take any Piece Wl of 
of human Art, or any Machine fram'd by the MW vi 
Wit of Man, and compare it with the Body of m 
an Animal, either for Diverſity and Multiplicity YM lit 
of Workmanſhip, or Curioſity in the minute WI thi 
Parts, or juſt Connexion and Dependance ot one the 
Thing upon another, or fit Subſerviency to the Wl Or 
Ends propos'd, of Life, Motion, Uſe and Or- wt 
nament to the Creature; and if in all theſe Re- chi 
ſpects they find it ſuperior to any Work of hu- un 
man Production (as they certainly muſt do) wiiy Wl to: 
ſhould it be thought to proceed from inferior WM Ho 
and ſenſeleſs Cauſes? Ought we not in this, as con 
well as in other e to proportion tho JW 
Cauſes to the Effect, and to ſpeak Truth, and con 
bring in an honeſt Verdict for Nature as well WM th: 
as Art? bee 
Ix the Compoſition of a perfect 3 there Lei 

are four ſeveral Frames or Compages join '} to- Mar 
gether, che natural, vital, animal "and genital : low 


L ol | 


and Paradiſe. N 
Let them examine any one of theſe apart, and 
try if they can find any Thing defective or ſu- 
perfluous, or any Way inept for Matter or 
Form. Let them view the whole Compages of 

the Bones, and eſpecially the admirable Con- 
ſtruction, Texture, and Diſpoſition of the Muſ- 
cles, which are join'd with them for moving the 
Body, or its Parts. Let them take an Account of 

the little Pipes and Conduits for the Juices and 
the Liquors, of their Form and Diſtribution; or 
let them take any ſingle Organ to examine, as 
the Eye, or the Ear, the Hand, or the Heart: In 
each of theſe they may diſcover ſuch Arguments 

| of Wiſdom, and of Art, as will either con- 

| vince them, or confound them; tho' ſtill they 

| muſt leave greater undiſcover'd. We know 

little the inſenſible Form and Contexture of 

the Parts of the Body, nor the juſt Method of 

| their Action: We know not yet the Manner 

| Order and Cauſes of the Motion of the Heart, 

which is the chief Spring of the whole Ma- 

| chine; and with how little Exactneſs do we 

underſtand the Brain, and the Parts belonging 

oi? Why of that Temper and of that Form: 

r Hou Motions are propagated there, and how 

13 WM eonicerv'd : How they anſwer the teveral Ope- 

e Wi "ations of the Mind: Why ſuch little Diſ- 

eompoſures of it diſturb our Sentes, and upon 

What little Differences in this the great Dif- 

rences of Wits and Genius's depend. Vet 


leeing in all theſe Organs, whole Make and 
Manner of Action we cannot diſcover, we ſee 
lonerer by the Effects, that they are truly 

oo fo fitted 
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fitted for thoſe Offices to which Nature hath de. 
ſign'd them, we ought in Reaſon to admire that 
Art which we cannot penetrate. At leaſt we 
cannot but judge it a Thing abſurd, that what 
we have not Wit enough to find out or compre- 
hend, we ſhould not allow to be an Argumen | 
of Wit and Underſtanding in the Author, or ln. | 
ventor of it. This would be againſt all Logick | 
common Senſe, and common Decor. Nei | 
ther do I think i it poſſible to the Mind of Man, MW 
while we attend to Evidence, to believe tar Wl © 


theſe, and ſuch like Works of Nature came by WM 
Chance, as they call it, or without Providence, Ml © 
F orecaſt and W iſdom, either 3 in the firſt Cautes, MW K 
or in the proximate; in the Deſign, or in the WM © 
Execution; in the Preparation to them, c: 11 i : 
the finiſhing of them. 1 5 
WIH XE TORE, in my Judgment, if any be W 
of this Perſuaſion, it cannot be fo much che EE ö 
fect of their U erſtanding, as of their Diipoli- WM * 
tion and Inclinatien; and in moral "1 king; „Mens! 5 
Opinions do as often ſpring from the one, as i 
from the other. For my Pa irt, 1 do gcncrally " 
diſtinguiſh of two Sorts of O pinions in all Men, 10 
Juclination-opinions, and Reaſo1, doi; : Opt- = 0 
nions that grow upon Mens Com plexions, | oF 


and Opinions. that are the Reſults of ny 
Reaſon; and I meet with very few that are of 
a Temperament 10 BP, or 4 Conſtitution 0 
even pois'd, but that they incline to one ve! * 
Opinions rather than another, Ee 0 
all Proofs of Reaſon: And 3 they h lade 


17 


5 Aplus; d their Opinions ſrom that ſecret Sym- 


pathy, 
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pathy, then they find out as good Reaſons as they 


can, to maintain them, and ſay, nay think ſome- 
times, that 'twas for the ſake of thoſe Reaſons 
that they firſt embrac'd them. We may com- 
| monly diſtinguiſh theſe Inclination-opinions 
from the rational, becauſe we find them accom- 
panied with more Heat than Light, a great deal 
| of Eagerneſs and Impatience in defending = 
| them, and but flender Arguments. One might 
| give Inſtances of this, both in Sects of Religion 
| and Philoſophy, i in Platoniſts, Stoicks, and Epi 
curcaus, that are ſo by their Temper more than 
| their Reaſon; but to our Purpoſe it will be ſuffi- 
cient to inſtance in one hearty Epicurean, Lu- 
cretius, who is manifeſtly ſuch, more from his 
| Inclination, and the Bent of his Spirit, than from 
the Force of Argument. For tho” his Suppoſi- 
bons be very precarious, and his Reaſonings all 
„Long very flight, he will many times ſtrut and 
uiumph, as if W had wrefted the Thunder out ; 
| of Jope's right Hand; and a Mathematician is 
. more confident of his Demonſtration, than 
he ſeems to be of the Truth of his ſhallow 
Miloſophy. From ſuch a Principle of natu- 
nl Complexion as this, I allow a Man may be 
| Athciſtical, but never from the calm Dictate of 
| bis Reaſon ; yet he may be as confident and as 


> OL 
- WT tenacious of his Concluſion, as if he had 4a 
"WM clear and diſtinct Evidence for it. For is take _ 
CON 
. ol tto be a true Maxim in human Nature, that 
: e ſtrong Inclination, with a little Evidence, * 


2 to a /trong Evidence. And therefore 
ve are not to be . 9 if we find Men con- 
fident 
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fident in their Opinions many times ie beyond 
the Degree of their Evidence, ſeeing there are 
other Things, beſides Evidence, that Jncling the 
Will to one Concluſion rather than another. 

And as I have inſtanc'd in natural Complexion, | 
ſo Intereſt hath the ſame Effect upon human 1 


Nature, becauſe it always begets an Inclination to ! 
thoſe Opinions that favour our Intereſt, and a Ml * 
Diſinclination to the contrary: And this Princi- e 
ple may be another Ingredient, and ſecret Per- IM ® 
ſuaſive to Atheiſm ; for when Men have rn WW # 
themſelves ſo deep into Vice and Immorality, “ 
that they expech no Benefit from a God, tis ina by 


Manner neceſſary to their Quiet, and the Eaſe of WI 

their Mind, that they ſhould fancy there is none; MW 

for they are afraid, if there be a God, that he A 
will not ſtand neuter, and let them ene in an0- Wl ©* 

ther World. This, 1 ſay, is neceſſary to the lo 
Quiet of their Mind, unlcts they can attain that Wl 
great Art, which many labour afcer, of Non-re- = al 
ection, or an unthinkins Fuculiy, as to God and Tr 

a World to come. Bur to return to our Argu- = 

ment, aiter this ſhort Diereſſion-— _ =_— 6 

— AND as that regu] ar Diverſit y which we BI". 


ſee in the Forms of” Nature, and eſpecially in 
the Bodies of Animals, could not be fron n any | 
blind! riactple, eicher of Neceliit or of Chance; I 
ſo in the laſt Place, that Sybordination which 
we ſee in the Parts of Nature, and Subler— 
viency to one another, the lets Noble dc tl 
more Noble, the 1 mate to tlie Animal 
and all Things upon Earth unto lan, mut 


needs haye been the Effect of tome Being 
hig! 1e 
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higher than Matter; that did wiſely diſpoſe all 
Things fo at firſt, and doth {till conſerve them in 
the ſame Order. If Men had been born into the 
World, and a numerous Hoſt of Creatures, with- 
out any Proviſion or Accommodation made for 
their Subſiſtence and Conveniencies, we might 

| have ſuſpected that they had come by Chance, 
and therefore were ſo ill provided for: But which 
| of them can complain ?'Thro' their various kinds 
| ind orders, what is there awanting ? They are 

| all fitted to their ſeveral Elements, and their 
| vays of living, Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, both 
| by the Form and Shape of their Bodies, the 
manner of their Covering, and the Quality of 

their Food. Beſides, they are inſtructed in little 
Arts and Inſtincts for their Conſervation; and 
not only for their proper Conſervation, but al- 
0 to find a way to make and bring up young 
| ones, and leave behind them a Poſterity : And 
[al this in fo fit a Method, and by ſuch a pretty 
| [rain of AGions, as 13 really admirable. 

MAN is the Maſter of all, and of him a 
double Care is taken ; that he ſnould neither 
[Want what Nature can afford, nor what Art 
Ian ſupply. He could not be provided of all 


ow onventencies by Nature only, clpecially to 
955 ſecure him againſt the Injuries of the Alt; but 
fich in Recom pence, Nature hath provided Mate- 
-als for all thoſe Arts which the ſaw would be 
ne icedful in human Life, as Building, Cloathing, 
Ae, Navigation, Agriculture, &c. that ſo Man- 
uſt ind might have both wherewithal to anſwer 
_ eir Occaſions, and alſo to employ their Time, 
! 


and 
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and exerciſe their Ingenuity. This Oeconomy 
of Nature, as I may call it, or well ordering of 
the great . amily of living Creatures, is an Argu- 
ment both of Goodneis and of Wiſdom, and is | 
every way far above the Powers of Brute Matter 
All regular Adminiftration we aſcribe to Con- | 
duct and Judgment : It an Army of Men be well! 
provided for, in things neceſſary both for Food, | 
_ Cloaths, Arms, Lodging, SeOurnty and Defence, | 
lo as nothing is awanting in 1o great a Multi 
tude, we ſuppoſe i it the Effect of Care and Lore- | 
caſt in thoſe Perſons that had the Charge of it: 
They took their Meaſures: at firſt, computed b. 
and proportion d one thing to another, made ne 
good Regulations, and gave Orders for conve- he 
vient Supplies. And can we ſuppoſe the great 
Army ot Creatures. upon Earth, managed 
and provided for with leſs Fore-thought and | 
Providence, nay, with none at all, by mere 
Chance? This is to recede from all Rules and] 
Analogy of Reaſon, only to ſerve a Turn, and] 


gratify an unreaſonable Humour. _ - 
To conclude this Argument; there are two 
general Heads of things, if I recollec aright, 

7 which we make the Marks and Characters ol 5 


Wiſdom and Reaſon, Works of Art, and the 
Conduct of Affairs or Direction of Means 10 
an End; and whereſoever we meet, either 
with regular material Works, or a regular Ori 
dination of Affairs, we think we have a good 
Title and Warrant to derive them from an 114 
telligent Author: Now theſe two being {ound 
in the natural World, and that in an eminent 
— | Degree 


tes 
Wo 
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Degree, the one in the Frame of it, and the 
other in the Oeconomy of it, we have all the 
Evidence and Ground that can be, in arguing 
from Things viſible to Things inviſible, that 
there is an Author of Nature, ſuperior both to 
human Power and human Wiſdom. 
BEFORE we proceed to give any further Proofs 
| or Diſcoveries of the Author of Nature, let us 
reflect a little upon thoſe we have already inſiſted 
upon; which have been taken wholly from the 
| material World, and from the common Courſe 

| of Nature, The very Exiſtence of Matter is a 
Proof of a Deity, for the Idea of it hath no Con- 
nexion with Exiſtence, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter; 
| however we will take leave now to ſet it down N 
vith the reſt in Order as they follow one another. 


1. The Exiſtence of Matter. 

e 2 The Motion of Matter. 

a3. The ju Quantity and Degree of that 

d Motion. 

4. The firſt Form of the U. nioerſe upon Mo- 
tion impreſt ; both as to the Diviſions 1 


No 

1 Matter, and the Leading Motions. 

of . 7h . for Communication and Regau 
hel lation of that Motion. 

of © The regular Efeds of it, eſpecially in he 

MT ij Animate World. 

0: ”: The Occonomy of Nature, and fit Subordina- 
od ion of one part of the World to another. 


104 Tur five firſt of theſs Heads are Pr e-requi- 


un lites and Preparatives to the Formation of a 
inen World, and the two laſt are as the Image and 
Such = © Character 


Dc. another. For Inſtance, when my Fingel 
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Character of its Maker, of his Power, Goodneſs 
and Wiſdom, impreſt upon it. Every One of 
them might well deſerve a Chapter to it ſelf, 
if the Subject was to be treated on at large; but 
this is only an occaſional Diſſertation, to ſtate 
the Powers of Matter, leſt they ſhould be 
thought boundleſs, and the Author of Nature | 
unneceſſary, as the Epicureans pretend; but not- 
withſtanding their vain Confidence and Credu- 
lity, I defy them, or any Man elſe, to make 
Senſe of the material World, without Placing a | 
God at the Center of it. | 

To theſe Conſiderations, taken wholly fron WM 
the corporeal World, give me leave to add 
one of a mix'd Nature, concerning the Union WM 
| of our Soul and Body. This ſtrange Effect, i 
rightly underſtood, doth as truly diſcover the = 

Author of Nature, as many Effects that are IM © 

accounted more ſupernatural. The Incarna- 

tion, as 1 may ſo ſay, of a ſpiritual Subſtance is] 
to me a kind of ſtanding Miracle; that there] 
' ſhould be ſuch an Union and Connexion reci- 
procally betwixt the Motions of the Body, and 
the Actions and Paſſions of the Soul; betwixt] 
a Subſtance intellectual, and a Parcel. of orga- 
niz'd Matter, can be no Effect of either of 
thoſe Subſtances; being wholly diſtinct in 
themſelves, and remote in their Natures fron 


is cut, or when 'tis burnt, that my Soul there4 
upon ſhould feel ſuch a Graxt and violent Pain 
is no Conſequence of Nature, or does not fol 


low from any Connexion there is betwixt the 
| Motion 
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Motion or Diviſion of that Piece of Matter, I call 
my Finger, and the Paſſion of that Spirit I call 
my Soul; for theſe are two diſtinct Eſſences, and 
in themſelves independent upon one another, as 
much as the Sun and my Body are independent; 
and there is no more Reaſon in ſtrict Nature, or 
in the eſſential Chain of Cauſes and Effects, that 
my Soul ſhould ſuffer, or be affected with this 
Motion in the Finger, than that the Sun ſnould 
be affected with it; nay, there is leſs Reaſon, if 
leſs can be, for the Sun being corporeal, as the 
Finger is, there is ſome remote Poſlibility that 
there might be Communication of Motion be- 
| twixt them; but Motion cannot beget a Thought, 
or a Paſſion, by its own Force; Motion can beget 
nothing but Motion, and if it ſhould produce a 
Thought, the Effect would be more noble than 
the Cauſe. Wherefore this Union is not by any 
Neceſſity of Nature, but only from a poſitive In- 
ſiturion or Decree eftabliſh'd by the Author of 
Nature, that there ſhould be ſuch a Communi- 
cation betwixt theſe two Subſtances for a time, 
dis. during the Vitality of the Body. 2 
'Tis true indeed, if Thought, Apprehenſion, 
and Reaſon was nothing but corporeal Mo- 
tion, this Argument would be of no Force; 
but to ſuppoſe this, is to admit an Abſurdity 
to cure a Difficulty; to make a Thought out 
of a local Motion is like making a God out 
of a Stock, or a Stone ; for theſe two are as 
remote in their Nature, and have as different 
lded's in the Mind, as any two diſparate 


N we can propoſe or conceive; Number 
EE 1 and 
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and Colour, a Triangle and Virtue, Free-will and 
a Pyramid, are not more unlike, more diſtant, or 
of more different Forms, than Thought and loca! 
Motion. Motion is nothing but a Body's chang- 
ing its Place and Situation amongſt other Bo. 

dies, and what Affinity or Reſemblance hath that 


to a Thought? How is that like to Pain, or to a 


Doubt of the Mind? To Hope or to Deſire? To 


the Idea of God? To any Act of the Will or Un- : 


derſtanding, as judging, conſenting, reaſoning, M 
remembring, or any other? Theſe are 'Thingsof MW 
ſeveral Orders that have no Similitude, nor any | 


Mixture of one another. And as this is the Na- | | 


ture of Motion, ſo, on the other Hand, in a | 
Thought there are two Things, Conſcionſnes | 
and a Repreſentation; Conſciouſneſs is in all | 
Thoughts indifferently, whether diſtin or con- 


 fus'd, for no Man thinks but he is conſcious that f 


he thinks, nor perceives any Thing but he is con- 


ſcious that he perceives it; there is alſo in a 


Thought, eſpecially if it be diſtinct, a Repreſen- M 
tation; tis the Image of that we think upon, and | 


makes its Object preſent to the Mind. Nom 


what hath local Motion to do with either of 
theſe two, Conſciouſneſs or Repreſentative- 


neſs? How doth it include either of them, or In 


hold them any way affix'd to its Nature? I think W 
one may with as good Senſe and Reaſon ask 
of what Colour a Thought is, Green or oca!- i 

let, as what Sort of Motion it is; for Motion | 
of what Sort ſoever can never be conſcious, 
nor repreſent Things as our Thoughts do. I have 
noted thus much in general, only to ſhew the! 
ig different 
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different Nature of Motion and Cogitation, that 
we may be the more ſenſible that they have no 
mutual Connexion in us, nor in any other Crea- 
ture, from their Eſſence or eſſential Properties, 
but by a ſupervenient Power from the Anthor 
| of Nature, who hath thus united the Soul and 

the Body in their Operations. 

| We have hitherto only conſider'd the ordina- 
| ry Courſe of Nature, and what Indications and 
Proofs of its Author, that affords us : There is 
| another remarkable Head of Arguments from 
Effects, extraordinary and ſupernatural, ſuch as 
| Miracles, Prophecies, Inſpirations, Prodigies, 
| Apparitions, Witchcraft, Sorceries, &c. Theſe, 
| at one Step, lead us to ſomething above Nature, 
| and this is the ſhorteſt way and the moſt popular; 
ſeyeral Arguments are ſuited to ſeveral T empers, 
and God hath not left himſelf without a proper 


1 Witneſs to every Temper that is not wilfully 
- blind. Of theſe Witneſſes we now ſpeak of, the 
d 


moſt conſiderable are Miracles, * the moſt 
conſiderable Records of them are the Books of 
| Scripture; which if we conſider only as an 
| Hiſtory, and as having nothing ſacred in them 
more than other good Hiſtories, that is, Truth 
in Matter of Fact, we cannot doubt but there 
have been Miracles in the World: That Moſes 
| nd the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
Wrought Miracles, I can no more queſtion, 
than that Ceſar and Alexander fought Battles, 
and took Cities, So alſo that there were 
rue Prophecies and Inſpirations, we know 

tom Scripture, only conſider'd as a true Hi- 
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ſtory. But as for other ſupernatural Effects 
that are not recorded there, we have Reaſon | 
to examine them more ſtrictly before we receive 
them, at leaſt as to particular Inſtances ; for! 
am apt to think they are like Lotteries, "where | 
there are ten or twenty Blanks for one Prize; 
but yet if there were no Prizes at all, the Lot- WM 
tery would not have Credit to ſubſift, and | 

would be cry'd down as a perfect Cheat: 80 
11 amongſt thoſe many Stories of Prodigies, Ay. MW 
paritions, and Witchcrafts, there were not ſome | 
true, the very Fame and Thought of them 
would die from amongſt Men, and the fit MW 
Broachers of them would be hooted at as Cheats, F 
As a falſe Religion, that hath nothing true and 
ſolid mix'd with it, can ſcarce be fix'd upon 
Mankind; but where there is a Mixture of true 
and falſe, the Strength of the one ſupports } 
the Weakneſs of the other. As for Sorcery, MW 
the Inſtances and Examples of it are undeni- MW 
able; not ſo much thoſe few ſcatter'd Inſtances MW 
that happen now and then among us, but ſuch | 
as are more conſtant, and in a manner Na- 
tional, in ſome Countries, and amongſt barba- | 
rous People. Beſides, the Oracles, and the | 
Magick that was ſo frequent amongſt the An- 
cients, ſhew us that there have been always | 
ſome Powers more than Human, tampering with Ml 
the Affairs of Mankind, But this Topick from 
Effects extraordinary and ſupernatural, being 
in a great meaſure Hiſtorical, and relpecting 
evil Spirits as well as the Author of Nature, | 
not fo proper for this Place, 
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THERE is a third Set or Head of Arguments, 


that to ſome Tempers are more cogent and con- 
victive than any of theſe, namely, Arguments 


Abſtraft and Metaphyſical; And theſe do not 


only lead us to an Author of Naturein general, 


but ſhew us more of his Properties and Perfec- 

| tions; repreſent him to us as a ſupreme Deity, in- 

| finitely perfect, the Fountain of all Being, and the 

ſteady Center of all Things. But Reaſons of this 

| Order being of a finer Thread, require more At- 

| tention, and ſome Preparation of Mind to make 

| us diſcern them well and be duly ſenſible of them. 
When a Man hath withdrawn himſelf from the 

| Noiſe of this buſy World, lock'd up his Senſes 

and his Paſſions, and every thing that would 

| unite him with it; commanded a general Silence 

| in the Soul, and ſuffers not a Thought to ſtir, 

| but what looks inwards; let him then reflect 

| ſeriouſly, and ask himſelf, What am I, and 

| How came I into Being? If I was Author and 

| Original to my ſelf, ſurely I onght to feel that 


mighty Power, and enjoy the Pleaſure of it; 


| but, alas! J am conſcious of no ſuch Force or 
Virtne, nor of any thing in my Nature, that 
| ſhould give me neceſſary Exiſtence ; it hath 
no Connexion with any Part of me, nor any 
| Faculty in me, that I can diſcern, And no- 
| that I do exiſt, from what Cauſes ſoever, Can 
| {ſecure my . ſelf in Being? Now that Iam in 
| Polleflion, am I ſure to keep it? Am I certain 
that three Minutes hence I ſhall ftill exiſt? 


may or I may not, for ought 1 ſee; either 


ems poſſible in it ſelf, and either is contir.- 
ES — WT 
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err; my Conceptions of Things arc obſcure | 
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gent as to me; I find nothing in my Nature 
that can warrant my Subſiſience for one Day, for 
one Hour, for one Moment longer. I am no- 
thing but 1 houghts,fleeting Thoughts, that chaſe 
and extinguith one another; and my Being, for 
ought know, is ſucceſſive, and as dying as they 
are, and renew d to me every Moment. IJ his ! 
am ſure of, that ſo far as I know my ſelf, aud 
am conſcious what I am, there is no Principle 
of Immutability, or of neceſſary and indetcdi- 
ble Exiſtence in my Nature; and therefore [ 
ought in Reaſon to believe, chat I ſtand or fall 1 
at the Mercy of other Cauſes, and not by my 

own Will, or my own Sufficiency. 2 

Bzs1pzs, 1 am very ſenſible, and in this Ican- } 
not be miſtaken, that my Nature is in ſeveral 1 
Reſpects weak and imperfect, both as to Will! 
and Underftanding. I il many Things in 
vain and without effect, and I With often what | 
I have no Ability to execute or obtain. And 
as to my Underſtanding, how defective is it? 
How little or nothing do I know in Compariſon } 
of What I am ignorant of? Almoſt all the in- 
tellectual World is ſhut up to me, and the far 
greateſt Part of the corporeal; and in thoſe 
Things that fall under my Cognizance, how ꝙ . 
often am I miſtaken? I am confin'd to a na- 
row Sphere, and yet within that Sphere | often | 
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and confus'd, my Reaſon ſhort-ſighted; I am } 
tore'd often to correct my ſelf, to acknowledge 
that I have judg'd falſe, and conſented to an 
Error. In fam, all my Powers I find are limited, 


and 


* 9 
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and I can eaſily conceive the ſame kind of Per- 


fections in higher Degrees than J poſſeſs them, 


and conſequently there are Beings, or may be, 


greater and more excellent than my ſelf, and 
more able to ſubſiſt by their own Power, N 


T4 Ber Th plac Ts ans; Ariſt.) Why 


ſhould I not therefore believe that my. Original 
is from thoſe Beings rather than from my ſelf ? 


For every Nature, the more great and perfect it 
is, the nearer it approaches to Neceſſity of Ex- 


iſtence, and to a Power of producing other 


Things. Yet, the Truth is, it muſt be acknow- 

ledg'd, that ſo long as the Perfections of thoſe 
other Beings are limited and finite, tho? they be 
far ſuperior to us, there is no Neceſlity ariſeth 
from their Nature that they ſhould exiſt ; and 
the ſame Arguments that we haye us'd againſt 8 
our ſelyes, they may, in Proportion, uſe againſt 
themſelves ; ; and therefore we muſt ſtill advance 
higher to find a {elf-originated Being, whole 


Exiſtence muſt flow immediately from his El- 
ſence, or have a neceſſary Connexion with it. 


higher and higher Perfections, lead us directly 


—— rr 
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Aup indeed all theſe different Degrees of 


to an higheſt, or ſupreme Degree, which is 
infinite and unlimited Perfection. As ſubordi- 
nate Cauſes lead to the firſt, ſo Natures more 
perfect one than another lead us to a Nature 
infinitely perfect, which is the Fountain a: 
them all. Thither we muſt go, if we will 

lollow the Courſe of Reaſon, which cannot 
ſtop at one more than another, till it arrive 
there; and being arriy d there at that loyereign 


and 
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and original Perfection, it finds a firm and im. 
movable Ground to ſtand upon; the ſteady 
Centre of all Being, wherein the Mind reſts 
and is ſatisfied. All the Scruples or Objec. | 
tions that we mov'd againſt our ſelves, or other 
Creatures, take no Place here: This Being is 
conſcious of an All- ſufficiency in it ſelf, and f I 
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Immutability as to any Thing elſe; ; including 1 | 
in it all the Cauſes of Exiſtence, or, to fk WM, 
more properly, all Neceſſity of Exiſtence. Be- 
ſides, that we exif our ſelves, notwithſtanding ö ) 
the Imperfoction and Inſufficiency of our ˖ 
Nature, is a juſt, collateral Proof of the Exij- Wl 
tence of this ſupreme Being; for ſuch an Effect Wl - 
as this cannot be without its Cauſe, and it can 
have no other competent Cauſe but what we WI | 
mention. And as this Being is its own Origin, ſo , 
it muſt needs be capable of producing all Crea- Wl ; 
tures; for whatſoever is poſlible, mult be poſli- U 
ble to it; and that Creatures or finite Beings are Wl 


poſſible, we both ſee by Experience, and may | F 
alſo diſcern by Reaſon ; for thoſe ſeveral De- 
grees of Perfection or Limitations of it, which 
we mention'd before, are all conſiſtent Notions, | 
and conſequently make conſiſtent Natures, and 
ſuch as may exiſt ; but contingently indeed, and 
in Dependance upon the firſt Cauſe. 
TI kus we are come at length to a fair Reſolu- 
tion of that great Queſtion, M hence we ae, | 
and how we continue in Being? And this hath 
led us by an eaſy Aſcent to the ſupreme Au- 
thor of Nature, and the firſt Cauſe of all things; 


and pe us alſo with ſuch a Scheme and 
ET Dravght 


| of its Principles. 
ſelf into this View of a Being infinitely perfect, 


| our Souls, 
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Draught of the Univerſe, as is clear and rational ; 
every thing 1n its Order, and in its Place, accord- 
ing tothe Dignity of its Nature, and the Strength : 


When the Mind hath rais'd it 


'tisin a Region of Light, hath a free Proſpect 


| every Way, and ſees all Things from Top to Bot- 
tom, as pervious and tranſparent. 
| without God and a firſt Cauſe, there is nothing 
| but Darkneſs and Confuſion in the Mind, and in 
Nature; broken Views of Things, ſhort inten- 
| rupted Glimpſes of Light, nothing certain or de- 
| monftrative, no Baſis of Truth, no Extent of 
| Thought, no Science, no Contemplation. 5 


Whereas 


You will ſay, it may be, tis true, ſomething ; 


| muſt be ezernal, and of necefſary Exiſtence, but 
| why may not Matter be this eternal neceſſary 
| Being? Then our Souls and all other Intellec- 


tual Things muſt be Parts and Parcels of Mat- 


| ter; and what Pretenſions can Matter have to 


thoſe Properties and Perfections that we find in 
how limited ſoever? Much leſs to 
neceſſury Exiſtence, and thoſe Perfections that 
are the Foundation of it? What exiſts eternal- 
ly, and from it ſelf, its Exiſtence muſt flow 
immediately from its Eſſence, as its Cauſe, 
Reaſon, or Ground; for as Exiſtence hath al- 
Ways ſomething antecedent to it in Order of 

Nature, ſo that which is antecedent to it, muſt 
infer it by a neceſſary Connexion, and ſo may 
be call'd the Cauſe, Ground, or Reaſon of it. 
And nothing can be ſuch a Ground, but what 
Is a Terſection 5 every Perfe&tion neither, 
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it muſt be foyereign and infinite Perfection; for 
from what elſe can neceſſary Exiſtence flow, or 
be infer'd? Beſides, if that Being was not infinite- 
ly perfect, there might be another Being more 
powerful than it, and conſequently able to op- 
poſe and hinder i its Exiſtence; and what may be 
Hinder'd is contingent and arbitrary. Now Mat- 
ter is ſo far from being a Nature infinitely per- 
Fe, that it hath no Perfection at all, but tlixtof 
; bare Subſtauce; neither Lite, Senſe, Will or Un- 
derſtanding; nor ſo much as Motion from it ſelf; 
as we have ſhew'd before. And therefore thi 
brute inactive Maſs, which is but, as it were, the 
Drudge of Nature, can have no Right or Title 
to that ſovereign prerogative of Self- exiſtence. 
We noted before, as a Thing agrecd upon, 
that ſomething or other muſt needs be Eternal, 


For if ever there was a Time or State when there 


was no Being, there never could be any. Seeing 
Nothing could not produce Something. There- 
fore tis undeniably true on all Hands, that there 
was ſome Being from Eternity. Now, according 
to our Underſtandings, Truth is Eternal. There- 
fore, ſay we, tome Intellect or intelligent Being. 


So alſo the Reaſons of 3858. and Juſtice ap- 


pear to us Eternal; and there 


whom they originally belong, muſt be that Eter- 


aul. Beſides, We cannot t Polly but judge ſucha 


Being 
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ore ſome good and 
juſt Being is Eternal. Thus much is plain, that 
theſe Perfections which bear the Signatures of | 
Eternity upon them, are Things that have no Re- 
lation to Matter, but relate immediately to an in- 
tellectual Being: Therefore ſome ſuch Being, to 


— 
. 
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Being more perfect than Matter. Now every Na- 
ture, the more perfect it is, the more remote it is 
from Nothing; and the more remote it is from 


Nothing, the more it approaches to Neceſſity of 
WM Exiſtence,and conſequently to eternal Exiſtence. 
Tus we have made a ſhort Survey, ſo far as 
me Bounds of a Chapter would permit, of thoſe 
MW fvidences and Aſſurances which we have from 
abſtract Reaſon and the external World, that 
ere is an Author of Nature; and that a Being in- 
MW fioitely perfect, which we call God. We may add 
MW to theſe, in the laſt Place, that univerſal Conſent 
of Mankind, or natural Inftin& of Religion which 
we ſee, more or leſs, throughout all Nations, bar- 
MW barous or civil. For tho' this Argument, 'tis true,; 
de more diſputable than the reſt, yet having ſet 
down juſt Grounds already from whence this na- 
ural Judgment or Perſuaſion might ſpring, we 
WH have more Reaſon to impute it to ſome of thoſe, 
ad their inſenſible Influence upon the Mind, 
- WT than to the Artifices of Men, or to make it a 
'© MW Weakneſs, Prejudice, or Error of our Nature. 
That there is ſuch a Propenſion in human Na- 
- WT ture, ſeems to be very plain; at leaſt fo far as to 
5 nove us to implore, and have recourſe to inviſi- 
p- die Powers in our Extremities. Prayer is natural 
ad in certain Caſes, and we do at the mere Motion 
vat of our natural Spirit, and indeliberately, invoke 
oi od and Heaven, either in caſe of extream Dan- 
de- er, to help and aſſiſt us; or in caſe of Injuſtice 
aud Oppreſſion, to relieve or avenge us; or in 
6 8 Gale of falſe Accuſation, to vindicate our Inno- 
75 


Icy; and generally in all caſes deſperate and 
My; . = reme- 


Nature, without Reflexion or Deliberation. Be. 
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remedileſs as to human Power, we ſeem t5 
appeal and addreſs our ſelyes to ſomething high. 
er. And this we do by a ſudden Impulſe of 


ſides, . as Witneſſes of our Faith and Veracity, W 
we uſe to invoke the Gods, or ſuperior Powers, W 
by Way of Imprecation upon our ſelves, if we 
be falſe and perjur'd ; and this hath been us'd in | 
moſt Nations and Ages, if not in all. Theſe 
Things alſo argue, that there is a natural Con- 
ſcience in Man, and a Diſtinction of moral G0 
and Evil; and that we look upon thoſe inviſible MW 
Powers as the Guardians of Virtue and Honeſty, 
There are alſo few or no People upon the Earth | 
but have ſomething of external Religion, true | 
or falſe; and either of them is an Argument of | 
this natural Anticipation, or that they have an WF | 
Opinion that there is ſomething above them, and I i 
above viſible Nature; tho' what that /omerhing | 
Was, they ſeldom were able to make a good WF , 
Judgment. But to purſue this Argument par- 
ticularly, would require an hiſtorical Deduction W 
of Times and Places, which is not ſuitable to} 
our preſent Deſign, | 


To conclude this Chapter and this Subject; 
if we ſet Religion apart, and conſider the Deit i 
and Atheiſt only as two Sets in Philoſophy, o 

their Doctrine as two different Hypotheſes pro- 

pos'd for the Explication of Nature, ani 
in Competition with one another, wheth1 
ſhould give the more rational Account of the! 
Univerſe, of its Origin and Phenomena * I la 
if we conſider them only thus, and make #9 
- Bo _ MN 
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impartial Eſtimate whether Syſtem is more rea- 
ſonable, more clear, and more ſatisfactory; to 
me there ſeems to be no more Compariſon than 
betwixt Light and Darkneſs. The Hypotheſis 


genuine, comprehenſive, and ſatisfactory; ; hath 
rothing forc'd, nothing confus'd, nothing preca- 


train d and broken, dark and uncaly to the 
Mind, commonly precarious, often incongru- 
ous and irrational, and ſometimes plainly ri- 
diculous. And this Judgment I ſhould make of 
them abſtractly from the Intereſt of Religion, 


| Philoſophy. And I dare affirm with Aſſurance, 


of the Deiſt reacheth from Top to Bottom, both 
thorough the intellectual and material World, 
with a clear and diftin& Light every where; is 


nous; whereas the Hypotheſis of the Atheiſt is 


| conſidering them only as Matter of Reaſon and 


if the Faculties of our Souls be true, that no Man 
can have a Syſtem of Thoughts reaching 
| thorough Nature, coherent and conſiſtent in 
| every Part, without a Deity for the Baſis of it. 


Cup. 
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Concerning NATURAL PROVIDENCE, | 


Several Incroachments upon natural Providence, | 
or Miſrepreſentations of it, and falſe Method; | 
of Contemplation. A true Method propos, | 
and a true ' Repreſentation of the Univer|e, | 
The Mundane Idea, and the univerſal Syſtem | 
/ Providence, Several ſubordinate Syſtems, | 
That of our Earth and ſublunary World. The | 
Courſe and Periods of it. How much of | 
This 1s already treated of, and what remains, | 


The Concluſion. 


under this ſecond Conſideration, not to contract 


her Bounds too much; leſt we ſhould by too 

mean and narrow Thoughts of the Creation, 
eclipſe the Glory of its Author, whom we hae 
ſo lately own'd as a Being infinitely Perfedt. | 


| AND 


7 E have ſet Bounds to Nature in the fore- | 
going Chapter, and plac'd her Author | 
and Governor upon his Throne, to give Laws 
to her Motions, and to direct and limit her 
Power in ſuch Ways and Methods as are moſt | 
for his Honour, Let us now confider Nature 
under the Conduct of Providence, or confider | 
Natural Providence, and the Extent of it ; and | 
as we were cautious before not to give too much 

| Power or Greatneſs to Nature, conſider'd apalt | 
from Providence; ſo we muſt be careful now, Wl t 
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AND to uſe no further Introduction, in the 


2 Place, we muſt not by any Means admit 


or imagine, that all Nature, and this great Uni- 


verſe, was made only for the ſakt. of Man, 
| the meaneſt of all intelligent Creatures that 
we know of; nor that this little Planet, where 


we ſojourn for a few Days, 1s the only habita- 
ble Part of the Univerſe : Theſe are Thoughts 
ſo groundleſs and unreaſonable in themſelves, 


and alſo ſo derogatory to the infinite power, 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the firſt Cauſe, that as 


ey are abſurd in Reaſon, ſo they deſerve far 


better to be mark'd and cenſur'd for Hereſies in 
Religion, than many Opinions that have been 
cenſur'd for ſuch in former Ages. How is it 

WM poſſible that it ſhould enter into the Thoughts 


ef vain Man to believe himſelf the principal 
lar of God's Creation, or that all the reſt was 


Man, whoſe Follies we laugh at every Day, or 


er elle complain of them; whoſe Pleaſures are 
ſt WM Vanity, and his Paſſions ſtronger than his Rea- 
rc bn; who ſees himſelf every Way weak and 
er impotent, hath no Power over external Na- 
nd Wl ture, little over himſelf; cannot execute ſo 
ch much as his own good Reſolutions, mutable, 
art | inegular, prone to Evil. Surely, if we made 
" be leaſt Reflection upon ourſelyes with Im- 

act 


made, are the AE of Wiſdom ? How few find 


the Paths of Life? They ſpend a few Days in 
Book - Sy 


ordain'd for him, for his Service or Pleaſure ? 


partiality, we ſhould be aſham'd of ſuch an ar- 
ropant Thought. How few of theſe Sons of 
Men, for whom, they ſay, all Things were 
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Folly and Sin, and then go down to the Regions Ml 1 
of Death and Miſery. And is it poſſible to he. Ml fi 
lieve that all Nature, and all Providence, areonly Wl R 
or principally for their ſake? Is it not a more Ml c: 
_ reaſonable Character or Concluſion which the Ml a 
Prophet hath made, Surely every Man is Vanity)? ¶ ti 
Man that comes into the World at the Pleaſure = + 
of another, and goes out by an hundred Acci- WM tt 
_ dents; his Birth and Education generally deter- n 
mine his Fate here, and neither of thoſe are in 
his own Power; his Wit alſo is as uncertain as | 
his Fortune; he hath not the moulding of his | 
own Brain, however a Knock on the Head makes 
him a Fool, ſtupid as the Beaſts of the Field; and | 
a little Exceſs of Paſſion or Melancholy makes 
bim worſe, Mad and Frantick. In his beſt Senſes} 
he is ſhallow, and of little Underſtanding ; and | 
in nothing more blind and ignorant than in k. 
Things ſacred and divine; he falls down before MW ar 


2 Stock or a Stone, and ſays, Thou art my God; te. 
he can believe Nonſenſe and Contradictions, and Wl th. 
make it his Religion to do ſo. And is this the MW «n 
great Creature which God hath made by tb: & 

| Might of his Power, and for the Honour of his fo 
Majeſty ? Upon whom all Things muſt wait, to to 
whom all Things muſt be ſubſervient? Methinks MI 
wie have noted Weakneſſes and Follies enough die 
in the Nature of Man; this need not be added an 


as the Top and Accompliſhment, That v all 
theſe he is ſo vain as to thiuk that all the reſt 9 
the World was made for his ſake. | 
Ax bp as due Humility and the Conſideration] 
of our own Meannets ought to ſecure us 1 | 

| ey „ dis Any 
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any ſuch vain Opinion of our ſelves, ſo the Per- 
ſection of other Beings ought to give us more 


and more excellent both in Nature and Condi- 


How prepoſterous would it be to aſcribe ſuch a 
thing to our Maker, and how intolerable a Va- 


ty in us to affect it? We that are next to the 
\ Wl Brutes that periſh, by a ſacrilegious Attempt 
would make our ſelves more conſiderable than 
he higheſt Dignities. It is thought to have been 
dhe Crime of Lucifer, who was thrown down 
d from Heaven to Hell, that he affected an Equa- 
ty with the Almighty; and to affect to be next 

cs bo the Almighty is a Crime next to that. We 

1 WF have no Reaſon to believe but that there are, at 

in WM leaſt, as many Orders of Beings above us, as there 


rc are Ranks of Creatures below us; there is a grea- 


d; er Diſtance ſure betwixt us and God Almighty, 
ad than there is betwixt us and the meaneſt Worm; 
he ud yet we ſhould take it very ill, if the Worms 


eck the Earth ſhould pretend that we were made 
his i for them. But to paſs from the inviſible World 


to do the viſible and corporea— 
ik Wes that made only for our ſake? King Da- 
h 1 was more wiſe, and more juſt both to God 


; al | wonder s, when he conſi ders the Heavens, that 
be Maker of them could think on Man. He truly 


E ſo 


Reſpect and Honour for them. With what Face 
can we pretend that Creatures far ſuperior to us, 


tion, ſhould be made for our Sake and Service? 
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and Man, in his viiith P/alm; where he lays, He 


lippoſes the celeſtial Bodies, and the Inhabi- 
ants of them, much more conſiderable than 
ie are, and reckons up only terreſtrial Things 
al bh put in ſubjeQion to Man. Can we then be 
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fo fond as to imagine all the corporeal Univeiſe 


of it that is known to us, much leſs uſeful ; ye 
nation, thoſe Armies of Stars that lie far a 
| good Glaſs, we diſcoyer innumerably mf 
Stars in the Firmament than we can with our 


fingle Eye; and yet if you take a ſecond C, 


greater Diſtance, you ſee more till lying be- 


ly for any Thing we know, according to the 
IÜmmenſity of the Divine Nature and Power. 
Who can reckon up the Stars of the Galaxy, 
or direct us in the Uſe of them? And can we 


| finiſh'd and made up into one fair Piece or glea 


made for our Uſe? Tis not the millioneth Par 
can neither reach with our Eye, nor our Imagi. 


deep in the boundleſs Heavens. If we take 1 


better than the firſt, that carries the Sight ta 


yond the other; and a third Glaſs that pierceth 
further, ſtill makes new Diſcoveries of Stars; | 
and fo forwards, indefinitely and inexhauſted- 


believe that thoſe and all the reſt were made 
for us? Of thoſe few Stars that we enjoy, or 
that are viſible to the Eye, there is not a tenth} if 
Part that is really uſeful to Man; and no doubt f 
if the principal End of them had been our Plea- |: 
ſure or Conveniency, they would have been, . 
put in ſome better Order in reſpect of the Earth. © 


They lie careleſly ſcatter'd, as if they had been ll 


ſown in the Heaven, like Seed, by handfuls3 andy n 


not by a skilful Hand neither. What a beautiful lef 
___ Hemiſphere they would have made, if they had an 
been plac'din Rank and Order; if they had been 


all diſpos'd into regular Figures, and the Lite 
ones ſet with due Regard to the greater, then ak 


Compoſition, according to the Rules of Ar and 
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| Symmetry ; What a ſuprizing Beauty this would 

E have been to the Inhabitants of the Earth? 
What a lovely Roof to our little World? This 
indeed might have given one ſome Temptation 
to have thought that they have been all made 
for us; but left any ſuch vain Imagination ſhould 
now enter into our Thoughts, Proyidence (be- 
ſides more important Reaſons) ſeems on Purpoſe 
to have left them under that Negligence or Diſ- 
order, which they appear in to us. 

Tas ſecond Part of this Opinion ſuppoſetli 
this Planet, where we live, to be the only ba- 
bitable Part of the Univerſe ; and this is a na- 
| tural Conſequence of the former: If all Things 
were made to ſerve us, why ſhould any more 
. de made than what is uſeful to us? But 'tis on- 


5, | ly our Ignorance of the Syſtem of the World, 
ve and of the Grandeur of the Works of God, 
del that betrays us to ſuch narrow Thoughts. ( See 
ore Lat. Treat. lib. I. c. 10. P. 108, 109, Sc.) 
ath lf we do but conſider what this Farth is, both 
ubt for Littleneſs and Deformity, and what its In- 
lea: labitants are, we ſhall not be apt to think that 
een cis miſerable Atom hath engroſs'd and exhauſt- 
irth. ed all the divine Favours, and all the Riches of 
deen dis Goodneſs, and of his Providence. But we 
andi vill not enlarge upon this Part of the Opinion, 
full ett it ſhould carry us too far from the Subject, 
hadi and it will fall of its own Accord, with the for- 


been ner. Upon the whole we may conclude, that 
little k was only the ſublunary World that was made 
en all or the ſake of Man, and not the great Crea- 
great lon, either material or intellectual; and we can- | 
t and t admit or affirm any more without manifeſt 
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Injury, Depreſſion, . and Miſrepreſentation of 
Providence, as we may be eaſily convinc'd from | 
| theſe four Heads; The Meaneſs of Man and of | 
this Earth; the Excellency of other Beings; 7he | 
Immenſity of the Univerſe, and the infinite Per. | 
fection of the firſt Cauſe. Which leave to your | 
further Meditation, and paſs on to the ſecond | 
Rule concerning natural Providence. | 
In the ſecond Place, then, If we would have 
a fair View and right Apprehenſions of natural | 
Providence, we muſt not cut the Chains of it 
too ſhort, by having recourſe without Neceſſi- 
ty, either to the firſt Cauſe, in explaining the 
Origins of Things; or to Miracles, in explain- | 
ing particular Effects. This, I ſay, breaks the 
Chains of natural Providence, when it is done 
without Neceſſity; that is, when Things are 
_ otherwiſe intelligible from ſecond Cauſes. Nei- 
ther is any Thing gain'd by it to God Almigh- | 
ty; for tis but as the Proverb ſays, To rob Pe- 
ter 70 pay Paul; to take ſo much from his or- 
dinary Providence, and place it to his extraor- 
dinary. When a new Religion is brought into 
the World, 'tis very reaſonable and decorous} 
that it ſhould be uſher'd in with Miracles, as 
both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian were, but after- 
wards Things return into their Channel and 
do not change or overflow again but upon ex- 
traordinary Occaſions or Revolutions. The 
Power Extraordinary of God 1s to be accounty 
ed very ſacred, not to be tonch'd or expos d 
for our Pleaſure or Conveniency ; but 1 an 
afraid we often make uſe of it only to conceay 
1 ouk 
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our own Ignorance, or to ſave us the Trouble 
of inquiring into natural Cauſes. Men are ge- 
nerally unwilling to appear ignorant, eff ecially 
thoſe that make Profeſſion of Knowledge; and 
when they have not Skill enough to explain 
ſome particular Effect in a Way of Reaſon they 
throw it upon the firſt Cauſe, as able to bear 


all; and fo placing it to that Account, they _ 
excuſe themſelyes, and ſave their Credit; for | 
all Men are equally wiſe, if you take away {e- | | 


cond Cauſes ; as we are all of the ſame Colour, 0 
if you take away the Light. þ 
But to ſtate this Matter, and ſee the Ground 
of this Rule more diſtinctly, we muſt obſerve 
and conſider, That the Courſe of Nature is truly 
the Will of God; (See Book I. c. 8. at the End. 
and, as I I may 15 ſay, his firſt Will; from 
which we are not to recede, but upon clear 
h- f Evidence and Neceſſity. And as in Matter of 
Religion, we are to follow che known reveal'd 
Will of God, and not to truſt to every Im- 
pulſe or Motion of Enthuſiaſm, as coming 
from the Divine Spirit, unleſs there be evident 
Marks that it is ſupernatural, and cannot come 
from our own; ſo neither are we, without Ne- 
ceſſity, to quit the known and ordinary Will! 
and Power of God, eftabliſh'd in the Courſe of 
Nature, and fly to ſupernatural Cauſes, or his 
extraordinary Will: for this 1s a kind of En- 
thuſiaſm or Fanaticiſm, as well as the other: 
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0s End no doubt that great Prodigality and Waſte 
* 4 of Miracles which ſome make, is no way to 


2 Honour of God or Religion. Tis true, 
VF. f £5 the 
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the other Extream is worſe than this, for to den 
all Miracles, is in effect to deny all Reveal'd Re. 
ligion; therefore due Meaſures are to be taken 
bet wixt theſe two, ſo as neither to make the Di- 
vine Power too mean and cheap, nor the Power 
of Nature illimited and all- ſufficient. 

In the third Place, to make the Scenes 
of natural Providence conſiderable, and the | 
Knowledge of them ſatisfactory to the Mind, | 
we muſt take a true Philoſophy, or the true | 
Principles that govern Nature, which are Geo- | 
metrical and Mechanical. By theſe you dif- | 
cover the Footſteps of the Divine Art and 
Wiſdom, and trace the Progreſs of Nature MM. 
Step by Step, as diſtinctly as in artificial things, MI | 
where we ſee how the Motions depend upon . 

one another, in what Order, and by what Ne- | 
ceſſity. God made all Things in Number, 
Weight and Meaſure, which are Geometrical MI | 
and ee Principles; He is not ſaid to MI 1 
92858 made Things by Forms: and Qaalities, or . 

any Combination of Qualities, but by thele IF | 
three Principles, which may be conceiv'd to Ml t 
_ expreſs the Subject of three Mathematical WF | 
Sciences, Number, of Arithmetick ; Weight, MF C 
of Staticks : ; and Meaſure and Proportion, of Ml t 
Geometry : If then all things were made ac- WM « 
cording to theſe Principles, to underſtand the | 


Manner of their Conſtruction and Compoſition, Ml | 
we muſt proceed in the Search of them by the ! 
tame Principles, and reſolve them into theſe WI a 
again. Beſides, the Nature of the Subject . 


does direct us ſufficiently ; for when we con- 4 
template 
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template or treat of Bodies, and the material 
World, we muſt proceed by the Modes of 
Bodies, and their real Properties, ſuch as can be 
repreſented either to Senſe or Imagination, for 
theſe Faculties are made for corporcal Things; 
but Logical Notions, when applied to parti- 
cular Bodies, are mere Shadows of them, 
without Light or Subſtance. No Man can 
raiſe a Theory upon ſuch Grounds, nor calcu- 
late any Revolutions of Nature, nor render any 
Service, or invent any thing uſeful in human 
en And accordingly we ſee, that for theſe 
any Ages, that this dry Philoſophy hath 
rem d Chriſtendom, it hath brought forth 
no Fruit, produc'd nothing good to God or Man, 
to Religion or human Society. 
Jo theſe true Principles of Philoſophy, we 
muſt | join alſo the true Syſtem of the World. 
| W That gives Scope to our Thoughts, and ratio- 
) JW nal Grounds to work upon; but the vulgar 
r MI Syſtem, or that which Ariſtotle and others have 
© propos'd, affords no Matter of Contempla- 
tion, All above the Moon, according to him, 
is firm as Adamant, and as immutable; no 
Change or Variation in the Univerſe, but in 
noſe little Removes that happen here below, 
ene Quality or Form ſhifting into another: 
There would therefore be no great Exerciſe * 
Reaſon or Meditation in ſuch a World; no 
long Series's of Providence: The Nagios 
aboye being made of a kind of immutable 
Matter, they would always remain in the 
lame Form, Structure, and Qualities: So as 


WS 
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we might lock up that Part of the Univerſ: 23 


to any further Inquiries, and we ſhould find it 
ten thouſand Years hence in the ſame Form and 
State wherein we left it. Then in this ſublu— 


nary World there would be but very ſmall Doing 


neither; Things would lie in a narrow Com- 


7 paſs, 120 great Revolution of Nature, no new | 
Form of the Earth, but a few Anniverſary Cora | 


ruptions and Generations, and that would ® the | 


ſhort and the long of Nature, and of Proyi. | 


dence, according to Ariſtotle. But if we con- 


ſider the Earth, as one of thoſe many Planets = 
that move about the Sun, and the Sun as one | 


of thoſe innumerable fix'd Stars that adorn the | 


Univerſe, and are the Centers of its greateſt | 
Motions ; and all this ſubject to Fate and 
5 Change, to Corruptions and Renovations: This = 
opens a large Field for our Thoughts, and gives | 
a large Subject for the Exerciſe and Expanſion 


of the Divine Wiſdom and Power, and for the | 
Glory of his Providence. ö 

In the laſt Place; Having thus prepar'd your | 
Mind, and the Subject, for the Contemplation | 


of Natural Providence, do not content your | 
ſelf to conſider only the preſent Face of Na- 
ture, but look back into the firſt Sources of | 


Things, into their more ſimple and original } 
States; and obſerye the Progreſs of Nature | 
from one Form to another, through various 
Modes and Compoſitions. For there is no 
ſingle Effect, nor any ſingle State of Nature, 
how perfect ſoever, that can be ſuch an Argu- | 
ment and Demonſtration of Proyidence, as . ö 

Perio | 
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period of Nature, or a Revolution of ſeveral 
states conſequential to one another; and in 


ſuch an Order and Dependance, that as they 


flow and ſucceed, they ſhall ſtill be adjuſted to 
the Periods of the moral World; ſo as to be 


ready always to be Miniſters 'of the Divine 
juſtice or Beneficence to Mankind. This 
hews the manifold Riches of the Witdom and 
Power of God in Nature. And this may give 


us juſt Occaſion to reflect again upon Ariſtole's 


Syſtem and Method, which deftroys natural 
Providence in this reſped alſo; for he takes 


the World as it is now, both for Matter and 


Form, and ſuppoſeth it to have been in this 
Poſture from all Eternity, and that it will con- 
tinue to Eternity in the ſame; ſo as all the 
great Turns of Nature, and the principal 
Scenes of Providence in the natural World 
are quite ſtruck out; and we have but this 


one Scene for all, and a pitiful one too, if 
compar'd with the infinite Wiſdom of God, 


and the Depths of Providence. We muſt 


take Things in their full Extent, and from their 
Origins, to comprehend them well, and to 


diſcover the Myſteries of Providence, both in 


the Cauſes and in the Conduct of 8 That 
Method which David followed in the Con- 
templation of the Little World, or in the 


Body of Man, we ſhould alſo follow. in the 
Great; take it in its firſt Maſs, in its tender 
Principles and Rudiments, and es the Pro- 
greſs of it to a compleat Form; in theſe firſt 
Stroaks of Nature are the Secrets of her Art; 


the 
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the Eye muſt be plac'd in this Point to havea 


right Proſpect, and ſee her Works in a true 


Light. David admires the Wiſdom of Goq | 


in the Origin and Formation of his Body; My 


Body, ſays he, was not hid from thee, when [| 
was made. in ſecret, curionfly wrought in ie 
lower Parts of the Earth; thine Eyes did ſee ny | 
Subſtance being yet imperfect, and in thy Book ul! Wl 
my Members were written; which in Continy- | 
ance were faſhioned, when as yet there was 1, M 
f them, or being at firſt in no Form. Hy Ml ; 
precious are thy Thoughts to me, O God! Nc. 
P/al. cxxxix. 15, 16. This was the Subject 
of David's Meditations, how his Body was 
wrought from a ſhapeleſs Maſs into that mar-. 


vellous Compoſition which it had when fully 


fram'd ; and this, he ſays, was under the Eye | 

of God all along, and the Model of it, as it 
were, was deſign'd and delineated in the Book | 

of Providence, according to which, it was by | 
Degrees faſhion'd and wrought to Perfection. 
 Thine Eyes did ſee my Subſtance yet being in- 
perfett, in thy Book all my Members were draus, 
&c. Fob alſo hath aptly expreſs'd thoſe firſt | 
Rudiments of the Body, or that little Chaos 
out of which it riſeth; Haſt thou not poured | 
me out as Milk, and curdled me like Cheeſe © | 
Thou haſt cloathed me with Skin and Fleſh, and ö 
fenced me with Bones and Sinews, Job x. 10, | 
11. Where he notes the firſt Matter and the alt } 
Form of his Body, its compleat and moſt in- 
compleat State. According to theſe Examples 
we muſt likewiſe conſider the greater Bodies ol | 
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Nature, the Earth and the ſublunary World; 
we muſt go to the Origin of them, the Semi- 
nal Maſs, the Chaos out of which they riſe; 
look upon the World firſt as an Embryo World, 
without Form or Shape, and then conſider how 
its Members were faſhion'd, how by degrees it 
was brought into that Diverſity of Parts and 
Regions which it conſiſts of, with all their Fur- 
| niture, and with all their Ornaments. The 
| Idea of all which was before-hand, according 
to David's Expreſſion, written in the Divine 
Mind; and we partake of that Wiſdom, ac- 
cording to our Capacity, in ſeeing and admir- 
ing the Methods of it. a 
Tus x ſeem to be neceſſary Preparatives or 
Directions to thoſe that would contemplate, 
vit Profit, natural Providence, and the great 
Works of God in the Vindie Creation. We 
i WF confider'd Nature in the precedent Chapter 
abſtractly, and in her ſelf; and now we con- 
fder her under the Conduct of Providence, 
which we therefore call Natural Providence: 
And as we have endeavour'd to remove thoſe 
falſe Notions and Suppolitions that lay as Clouds 
upon her Face, ſo we muſt now endeayour to 
repreſent her in a better Light, and in a fuller 
Beauty. By Natural Providence therefore we 
underſtand, the Form or Courſe of Univerſal Na- 
ture, as attuated by the divine Power ; with all 
the Changes, Periods, and Viciſſitudes that at- 1 
tend it, according to the Method and Eſtabliſ. 
ment mts at firſt by the Author of it. I ſaid 
of Univerſal Nature, e all the Orders 


of ; 
5 TX 
Y 
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of Beings in the intellectual World, and all the 


af Eternity. This is an Abyſs of ſacred Wiſ⸗ | 
dom, the inexhauſted Treaſure of all Science, 
the Root of Truth, and Fountain of intellectu- 
al Light; and in the clear and full Contempla- 


Regions and Syſtems of Matter in the corporeal. 


For, having prov'd in the foregoing Chapter, 
that there is an Author of Nature, a Being in- 
finitely perfect, by whoſe Power and Influence 


alone all finite Natures exiſt and act, we haye W | 
an aſſured Ground to conclude, that nothing . 
can come to paſs, throughout the whole Crea- WR ; 
tion, without the Preſcience and Permiſſion of . 
its Author; and as it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe that II ; 
there 1s an Thea | in the Divine Underſtanding of WM } 
all the Maſs of Beings produc'd or created, ac- WF 1 
| cording to the ſeveral Ranks and Orders where- i 
in they ſtand; fo there is alſo an Idea there, ac- Ml 1 
cording to which this great Frames moves, and ! 
all the Parts of it in Beauty and Harmony. Wi 
AND theſe two Things, The Eſſences of all 3 
Beings, and the Series of their Motions, com- Wl : 
| pole the MUNDANE IDEA, as 1 may .o | 
call it; or that great all-comprehenſive Thought | Fi 
. the divine Underſtanding, which contains t 
the Syſtem of univerſal Providence, and the WM tt 
State of all Things paſt, preſent, or to come. I al 
This glorious Idea is the expreſs Image of the I al 
whole Creation, of all the Works of God, and ei 
the Diſpoſition « of them: Here lie the Myteric | 
of Providence, as in their Original; the ſuc- IF ar 
ceſſive Forms "of all Nature; and herein, as in of 


a Glaſs, may be view'd all the Scenes of Time | 


tion 
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tion of this is perfect Happineſs, and a truly 
beatifick Viſion. 
Bur what concerns the intellectual World in 
this Idea, and the Orders or Natures that com- 
pole it, is not our preſent Buſineſs to purſue ; 
we are to ſpeak of the corporeal Univerſe, 
whereof we will make now a ſhort and gene- 
ral Survey, as it lies under Providence. The 
| corporeal Univerſe, how immenſe ſoever it be, 
and divided into innumerable Regions, may 
| be conſider'd all as one Syſtem, made up of ſe- 
veral ſubordinate Syſtems. And there is alſo 
| one immenſe Deſign of Providence co-extended 
with it, that contains all the F ate, and all the 
Revolutions of this great Maſs. ＋ his, I ſay, 
b made up of ſeveral ſubordinate Syſtems, i in- 
| WF volving one another, and comprehending one 
another, in greater and greater Orbs and Com- 
poſitions; and the Aggregate of all theſe is 
that which we call the Univerſe. But what 
the Form of theſe Compoſitions is, and what 


1c WF the Deſign of Providence that runs thro' them 
e. a, and comprehends them all, this is unſearch- 
he able, not only to human Underſtanding, but 
eren to Angels and Archangels. 
ies WHEREFORE leaving thoſe greater Syſtems 
c- and Compoſitions of the Univerſe, as Matter 
in ol our Admiration, rather than of our Know- 
me i lege; there are two or three kinds of leſſer 
it- | dyſtems that are viſible to us, and bring us 
ce) bearer to our Subject, and nearer home. That 
tu- sofa fix'd Star ſingle; That of a fix d Star with 
la- ts Flancts, and that of a ſingle Planet, prima- 
on 


17 
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- or ſecondary. "I heſe three Syſtems we fee | 
and enjoy more or leſs. No doubt there aie | 
fix'd Stars ſingle, or that have no Planets about 
them, as our Sun hath ; nay 'tis probable, that | 
at firſt the whole Univerſe conſiſted only of | 
ſuch Globes of liquid Fire, with Spheres about | 
them of pure Light and Ather: Earths are 
but the Dirt and Skum of the Creation, 
and all Things were pure as they came at firſt 
out of the Hands of God. But becauſe we 
have nothing particular taught us, either by the 
Light of Nature or Revelation, concerning the 
Providence that governs theſe ſingle Stars, of 
What Uſe they are to intellectual Beings, how j 
animated by them, what Diverſity there is a- 
mongſt thoſe æthereal Worlds, what Periods 
they have, what Changes or Vicifitudes they 
are capable to undergo, becauſe ſuch Inquiries | 
would ſeem too remote, and carry us too far 
from our Subject, we leave theſe heavenly : 


Syſtems to the Enjoyment and Contemplation | 


5 of higher and more noble Creatures. 


* Sun, with all the Planets that move a- 


bout him, and depend upon him, make a good | 


Sort of Syſtem; not conſiderable indeed, it 
compar'd with the whole Univerſe, or fog of 
the greater Compoſitions in it; 3 but in reſped | 


of us, the Syſtem of the Sun is of vaſt Extent: | 
Me cannot meaſure the Greatneſs of his King- 
dom, and his Dominion is without End. The | 
' Diſtance from the higheſt Planet to the nearef ö 


fix'd Star in the Firmament is unmeaſurable, and] 


all this belongs to the Empire of the San; he- 


fide | 


fides the ſeveral Planets and their Orbs, which 
caſt themſelves cloſer about his Body, that they 


cept the Courſe of his Light to theſe remote 


ed; his Subjects then muſt be numerous, 
well as his Dominions large ; and in both re- 


55 (of which kind we may imagine innume- 
ble in the Univerſe, beſides this of the Sun, 


which is near and viſible to us) is of a noble 
a. Character and Order, being the Habitation of 
od Angels and Slorified Tus as well! as of mor- 


tal Men. 
et A planetary Syſtem is the laſt and loweſt; 


pet und of theſe, no doubt, there 1 18 great Variety, 4 
ent: and great Differences; not only of primary and 
ing-1 ö ſecondary, or of the principal Planet, and its 


The Moons or Attendants, but alſo amongſt Pla- 
acct I bets of the ſame Rank; for they may differ 


and . both in their original Conſtitution, and accord- 
3 


j be- ing to the Form and State 1 are under at 


U 1 Doo VV 6. _ preſent; 5 
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may receive a warmer and ſtronger Influence 
from him; for by him they may be ſaid to /jve 
and 06. But thoſe vaſt Spaces that lie be- 
yond theſe opaque Bodies, are Regions of per- 
petual Light; one Planet may eclipſe the Sun 
to another, and one Hemiſphere of a Planet to 
the other Hemiſphere makes Night and Dark 
neſs; but nothing can eclipſe the Sun, or inter- 


zthereal Regions; they are always luminous, 
and always pure and ſerene. And if the worl 

and planetary Parts of his Dominions be reple- 
niſhed with Inhabitants, we cannot ſuppoſe the 
better to lie as Deſarts unenjoy'd and uninhabit- . 


us -- 


ſpects this Syſtem of a fix'd Star, with its Pla- 


* — — — 


| leſs Regions of it, and with much ado found 
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preſent ; of which ſort of Diſſrences we have 
noted ſome amongſt our Planets, Book 1. 
chap. laſt, p. 229, &c.) tho' they ſeem to be all } 
of much-what the ſame original Conſtitution, 8 
Beſides, according to external Circumſtances, : 
their Diſtance, Manner of Motion, and Poſture 1 
to the Sun, which is the Heart of the whole 
Syſtem, they become different in many Things. : 

And me may obſerve, that thoſe leading Diffe- 

rences, tho' they ſeem little, draw after them 

innumerable others, and ſo make a diſtinct Face 
of Nature, and a diſtinct World; which fill 
ſhews the Riches and Fecundity of divine Pro. 3 
vidence, and gives new Matter of Contempla- } 
tion to thoſe that take Pleaſure in ſtudying the 

Works and Ways of God. But leaving all 
| Other Planets, or Pane Syſtems to our Me- 

ditations only, we muſt particularly conſider 1 

our own. I 
Haix therefore made this general Survey i 
of the great Univerſe, run thorough the bound- | 


our Way home to that little Planet where our Ml 4 
Concerns lie, this Earth or ſublunary World, WM : 
we muſt reſt here as at the End of our Courſe. | | 
And having undertaken to give the general 5 
Theory of this Earth, to conclude the preſent MI c 
Treatiſe, we'll reflect upon the whole Work, WI 1 
and obſerve what Progreſs we have hitherto f. 
made in this Theory, and what remains to be MI Y 


treated of hereafter. This Earth, tho' it be 2 
ſmall Part or Particle of the Univerſe, hath a | 
| diſtinet e. of Providence belonging to it, | 


or] 
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or an Order eſtabliſh'd by the Author of Nature 
for all its Phæœnomena (natural or moral) through- 
out the whole Period of its Duration, and 
every Interval of it; for, as there is nothing 
ſo great as to be above the divine Care, ſo nei- 
ther is there any thing ſo little as to be below 
it, All the Changes of our World are fix'd ; 
How, or how often to be deſtroy'd, and how = 
renew'd ; What different Faces of Nature, and 
what of Mankind, in every Part of its Courſe ; 
What new Scenes to adorn the Stage, and what Fe 


what the Conſummation of all. Neither is 
there any ſort of Knowledge more proper, or 
of more Importance to us that are the Inhabi- 
| Fl tants of this Earth, than to underſtand this its 
natural and ſacred Hiſtory, as I may fo call it, 
1 both as to what is paſt, and what is to come. 


new Parts to be ated ; What the Entrance, and 


And as thoſe greater Volumes and Compoſi- = 


tons of the Univerſe are proportion'd to the 
- JJ Underſtanding of Angels and ſuperior Beings, 

YM ' theſe little Syſtems are Compendiums of the 
divine Wiſdom more fitted to our Capacity 
and Comprehenſion. 5 

THE Providence of the Earth, as of all other 
Syſtems, conſiſts of two Parts, natural, and ſa- 
cred or theological. I call that ſacred or theo 
logical that reſpects Religion, and the Diſpen- 


World, or of Mankind, whether under the Light 
of Nature only, or of a Revelation; the Me- 
thod and Terms of their Happineſs and Unhap- 
pineſs | in a future Life: The State, Oeconomy, 
68 2 TO. and 


ſations of it; the Government of the rational 
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and Conduct of this, with all the Myſteries 
contain'd in it, we call theological Providence; 
in the Head wher eof ſtands the Soul of the bleſ. 
' ſed Meſſiah, who is Lord of both Worlds, in- 
tellectual and material. When we call the other 
Part of Providence Natural, we uſe that Word | 
in a reftrain'd Senſe, as reſpecting only the ma- 
terial World; and accordingly this Part of Pro- | 
vidence otders and ſuperintends the State of the 
Earth, the great Viciſſitudes and Mutations olf 1 
1 for we muſt not imagine but that theſe are 
under the Eye of Providence, as well as hu- | 
nan Affairs, or any Revolutions of States and | 
ra een Now ſceing both in the intellectual 


and corporeal World there are certain Periods, 


PFulneſſes of Time, and fix'd Seaſons, either for | 
ſome great Caraſtrophe, or ſome great Inſtau- 
ration; 'tis Providence that makes a duc Har- 
| mony « or Synchroniſm betwixt theſe two, and | 
meaſures out the concurrent Fates of 'both 1 
Worlds, ſo as Nature may be always a faithful F 
' Miniſter of the divine Pleaſure, whether for 
Rewards or Puniſhments, according as the State 
of Mankind may require, But theological Pro- 


vidence not being the Subject of this Work, 


we ſhall only obſerve, as we ſaid before, what | 
Account we have hitherto glyen of the natural ö 
State of the Earth, and what remains to be q 


handled i in another Treatiſe, and ſo conclude. 


I did not think it neceſſary to carry the Sto- 
Ty and Original of the Earth, higher than the | 
Chaos, as Zoroaſter and Orpheus ſeem to have | 


done; but ta king that for our Foundation, 


which | 
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which Antiquity ſacred and prophane doth 
ſuppoſe, and natural Reaſon approve and con- 
irm, we have form'd the Earth from it. But 
when we ſay the Earth roſe from a fluid Maſs, 
tis not to be ſo crudely underſtood, as if a 
Rock of Marble, ſuppoſe, was fluid immediate- 
before it became Marble; no, Things had 
; gradual Progreſſion from one Form to an- 
ther, and came at length to thoſe more per- 
manent Forms they are now ſettled in: Stone 
was once Earth, and Earth was once Mud, 
ind Mud was once fluid. And ſo other Things 
my have another kind of Progreſſion from 
Flaidity ; J but all was once Fluid, at leaft all 
the exterior Regions of this Earth. And even 
hoſe Stones and Rocks of Marble which we 
leak of, ſeem to confeſs they were once loft 
Or liquid, by thoſe Mixtures we find in them 
er heterogeneous Bodies, and thoſe Spots and 
h eins diſperſt thorough. their Subſtance; for 
il WM theſe Things could not happen to them after 
x MW they were hard and impenetrable, in the Form 
c WcfStone or Marble. And if we can ſoften. 
- WI kocks and Stones, and run them down into 
k, WM their firſt Liquors, as theſe Obſeryations ſeem 
at o do, we may eaſily believe that other Bodies 
al Wl allo that compoſe the Earth were once in a 
be fluid Maſs, which is that we call a Chaos. 
1 therefore watch'd the Motions of that 
| Chaos, and the ſeveral Transformations of it, 
nc MW while it continued Fluid; and we found at 
length what its firſt Concretion would be, and 
bow 3 it ſertled into the Form of an habitable 
Faith, 
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Earth. But that Form was very different from 
the preſent Form of the Earth, which is not 
immediately deducible from a Chaos by any 
known Laws of Nature, or by any Wit off 
Man; as every one, that will have Patience 

to examine it, may eafily be ſatisfied. That 
firſt Earth was of a ſmooth, regular Surface, 
as the Concretions of Liquors are, before they 
are diſturb'd or broken; under that Surface 
lay the great Abyſs, which was ready to ſwal. 
low up the World that hung over it, and a- 
bout it, whenſoever God ſhould give the Com- 
| mand, and the Vault ſhould break and this | 
Ss Conſtitution of the primeval Earth gave Oc- 
| Ccaſion to the firſt Cataſtrophe of this World, | 
when it periſh'd in a Deluge of Water. For 
that Vault did break, as we have ſhewn at} 
large, and by the Diſſolution and Fall of it, 
the great Deep was thrown out of its Bed, 
= forc'd upwards into the Air, and overflowed, } 
= in that impetuous Commotion, the highelt | 
| Tops of the Fragments of the ruin'd Earth, 
= which now we call its Mountains. And as 
| this was the firſt great and fatal Period of Na- | 
1 ture; ſo upon the Iſſue of this, and the Re- 
1 turn of the Waters into their Channels, the } 
ſecond Face of Nature appear'd, or the pre- 
ſent broken Form of the Earth, as it is 7% 
raqueons, Mountainous, and Cavernons. Theſe 
Things we have explain'd fully in the fiſt | 
Book, and have thereby ſettled two greit} 
Points, given a rational Account of the C 
verſal Deluge, and ſhewn the Cauſes of the 


irregult 
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regular Form of the preſent or Poſſdiluian 
Farth. This being done, we have apply'd our 
elves in the ſecond Book to the Deſcription of 
he Primæval Earth, and the Examination of 
its Properties; and this hath led us by an eaſy 


t Track to the Diſcovery of Paradiſe, and of the 
„ue Notion and Myſtery of it; which is 
y Wy ot ſo much a Spot of Ground where a fine 

e Wl Garden ſtood, as a Courſe of Nature, or a pe- 
- WHT culiar State of the Earth ; Paradifacal i in many 

- WHT farts, but eſpecially in one Region of it; 
-| which Place or Region we have alſo endea- 

is Wl 1our'd to determine, though not ſo much from 
= WY the Theory, as from the Suffrages of Antiquity, 
3, i you will take their Judgment. 

or Thus much is finiſh'd, and this contains the 

at Wl natural Theory of the Earth till this preſent 
it, Time; for ſince the Deluge all Things have con- 
d, inued in the ſame State, or without any re- 
d, narkable Change. We are next to enter upon 
oft New Matter and new Thoughts, and not only 
th, W ©, but upon a Series of Things and Times to 
as me, which is to make the ſecond Part of this 
a- Theory. Dividing the Duration of the World 
c- Into two Parts, paſt and future, we have diſ- 
he Wl patch'd the firſt and far greater Part, and come 
re- better half of our Way; And if we make a 
„%- Gand here, and look both Ways, backwards to 
eſe che Chaos and the Beginning of the World, 
rſt and forwards to the End and Conſummation ok 5 
cat al Things, though the firſt be a longer Pro? 
= pect, yet there are as many general Changes : 
the | ad Revolutions of Nature in the remaining 
fs 


Fart, 
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Part, as have already happen'd; and in the Even! 
ing of this long Day the Scenes will change 
faſter, and be more bright and illuſtrious, Þ 
From the Creation to this Age the Earth hath F 
undergone. but one Cataſtrophe, and Nature 
hath had two different Faces. The next Cata- 
ſtrophe is the ContracRaTtION, to Which 
i new Face of Nature will accordingly ſucceed, 
== New Heavens and a New Earth, Par adil 
| renewed, and ſo it is call'd the Reſtitution of 
* 2 Things, or Regeneration of the World, 'An0- 
Teamor, HaAyyerois. And that Period of Nature 
and Providence being expir'd, then follows 
the Confummation of all Things, or the gene- 
ral Apotheoſis; when Death and Hell ſhall be 
feoallwed up in Victory, When the great 
Circle of Time and Fate is run; or, according 
to the Language of Scripture, When the Hea- F 
dens aud the Earth hall 792 nw, and Ti im | 
all be no more. 


ꝶỹ—˙ĩꝗZ s r we, in the mean time, by a true Love 
1 / God above all Things, and a Contempt of this 
Ip dain World which paſſeth away ; by a careful Uſe I 
| of the Gifts of God and Nature, the Light 
of Reaſon and Revelation, prepare our | LE 
and the State of Things, for the great Coming 'f 
of our Saviour. 'To whom be Praiſe and Ho- 
nour for evermore. 
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